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CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  MEMOIR. 

P.  2.  The  late  Mr.  William  Upcott,  (for  so  he  is  since  become !)  has  be- 
queathed his  personal  and  private  renUniscences  to  the  British  Museum ;  his 
MS.  and  printed  eoUeetionSf  as  well  as  other  treasures,  to  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  any  Letters  of  Bishop  Lowth, 
which  may  exist  among  the  latter,  will  be  some  day  incorporated  with  his 
Lordship's  general  correspondence,  and  published  by  the  present  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family. 

P.  5.  It  was  a  tubtequent  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  which  Dr. 
Kippis  superintended,  but  which  was  never  completed  beyond  the  first  six 
letters  of  the  alphabet 

P.  37-8.  There  is  some  confusion  in  this  notice  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Lowth,  who 
appears,  from  other  accounts,  to  have  died  unmarried. 
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In  preparing  a  volume  for  public  notice,  under  a 
title  so  conspicuous  as  that  of  "  Remains  of  Bishop 
Lowth,"  the  writer  cannot  but  feel  particularly 
anxious  that  liis  object  should  not  be  misunder- 
stooil,  nor  more  expected  at  his  bauds  than  he 
has  either  attempted  or  desired  to  perform.  For 
many  years  past  it  has  been  a  source  of  occa- 
sional amusement  with  him  to  collect  every  frag- 
ment he  could  find,  that  bore,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  the  history  of  that  distinguished 
prelate.  These  have  now  amounted  to  a  consi- 
derable number  of  volumes,  and  testify  how  wide 
the  surface  over  which  the  literary  influence  of 
such  a  man  imperceptibly  extended,  even  in  an 
age  presenting  far  less  facilities  than  the  present 
for  rapid  and  promiscuous  popularity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  collection  af- 
forded only  detached  and  insignificant  notices, 
contributing  after  all  in  a  very  slight,  degree  to 
illustrate  the  life  and  writings  of  the  person  on 
whose  account  they  had  been  amassed.  Nor  were 
the  researches  of  the  Compiler  crowned  with  much 
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more  success,  by  the  discovery  of  new  materials  '. 
With  the  exception  of  ten  of  the  Bishop's  unpub- 
lished sermons,  the  former  six  delivered  at  St. 
James's  Church,  London,  the  latter  four  in  that  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  and  which  have  been 
most  kindly  and  liberally  granted  to  his  use  by 
the  Rev.  James  Hews  Bransby,  of  Carnarvon,  little 
of  particular  value  has  been  brought  to  light '. 
Still,  a  volume  like  the  present  had  been  long  and 
repeatedly  called  for.  The  larger  publications  of 
the  Author  were  in  the  hands  of  every  one  ;  but  a 
collection  was  wanted  of  such  scattered  pieces,  as 


■  It  is  &  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  thnt  a  variety  of  un- 
published MSS.  both  of  tbe  Bisbop  and  of  his  father,  were  sold  by 
auction,  together  with  the  family  library,  in  1823.  Many  of  them 
passed  through  tbe  catalogues  of  the  London  booksellers  during  that 
and  the  succeeding  years,  but  are  now  dispersed  abroad  beyond  all 
hope  of  recovery.  One  of  the  printed  books,  a  College  prize  con- 
ferred on  the  Bishop's  eldest  sou,  contained  an  elegy  on  his  untimely 
death,  which  the  editor  of  this  volume  haa  in  vain  endeavoured  to 


'  The  most  important  accession  rendered  of  late  years  lo  the  little 
previously  known  of  the  correspoudence  of  Bishop  Lomh,  is  provided 
in  Dr.  Chandler's  "  Life  of  0r.  Samuel  Johnson,"  president  of  King's 
College,  New  York  ;  reprinted  in  London,  1824.  8vo.  By  a  commu- 
nication inserted  in  the  "  Christian  Observer"  for  April,  1833,  it 
appears  that  many  of  these  letters  still  remain  impublished  in  the 
archives  of  Yale  College.  His  correapondenee  with  Dr.  Wartou  may 
be  seen  in  Dr.  Wooll's  Memoirs  of  that  divine  :  a  work  which  will 
probably  now  remain  for  ever  on  odd  volume.  Mr,  E.  R.  Poole 
announced,  some  years  ago.  the  correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Toup,  including  same  letters  of  Lowth;  but  the  work  has  not 
as  yet  been  published.  Others  are  said  to  exist  among  the  entraordi- 
nary  collections  of  Mr.  W.  Upcott,  Librarian  lo  the  London  Institu- 
tion. An  interesting  specimen  of  Lowth's  autograph  appears  ia  the 
Hecond  volume  of  "  Lambeth  and  the  Vatican,"  1825.  l3mo. :  it  is 
ao  entire  letter,  without  any  superscription,  but  apparently  addressed 
to  hia  friend,  Mr.  Duncombe,  editor  of  a  translation  of  Horace, 

i7sr-9. 2  vols.  evo. 
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Iiad  long  ago  received  the  saoction  of  high  ap- 
proval, but  had  become,  chiefly  from  their  amall- 
ness  of  bulk,  of  rare  and  difficult  attainment. 
For  one  of  the  sermons  already  printed  (on  occa- 
sion of  the  Durham  assizes,  in  1758),  Dr.  Parr  has 
left  on  record  that  he  searched  in  vain  for  thirty 
years  ;  of  another  (preached  for  the  Irish  Schools  ', 
in  1773),  a  transcript  was  kindly  furnished  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Barker,  of  Thetford,  after  every  inquiry 
for  a  printed  copy  had  failed  ;  while  of  the  Letter 
to  the  London  Clergy ',  no  other  copy  has  been 
discovered,  but  that  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  Poems,  and  other  trifles,  lie  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  many  of  them  entirely  un- 
known, many  not  appropriated  at  all,  or  appro- 
priated to  other  writers,  though  now  satisfactorily 
ascertained  to  be  the  property  of  Lowth. 

And  what  is  thus  premised  of  the  Bishop's  lite- 
rary Remains,  may  be  repeated  with  still  more 
force  in  reference  to  the  ensuing  Memoir.  It  pre- 
tends to  very  little  novelty ;  almost  the  whole  of 
what  is  here  compiled  has  appeared  in  print 
before.  But  the  litter  of  biographical  fragments 
is  now  for  the  first  time  collected  and  arranged, 

■  A  small  portion  of  this  sennon  ia  moat  iocorrectly  prioted  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  1798 ;  and  is  there  said  to  be  unpuMUhed. 

'  Lowth,  when  Bishop  of  London,  in  1781,  had  rafueed  to  institute 
the  Rer.  Mr.  Eyre  to  the  rectory  of  Woodham- Walter,  in  Sasex, 
because  be  well  knew  that  person  had  given  the  patron,  Lewis 
Dimey  Ffylche,  Esq.  a  bond  of  re»ignalion.  By  this  decision  the 
Bi^op  was  involved  in  a  law-suit,  which,  after  it  had  been  decided 
againit  him  in  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  he  removed,  by  a  writ  of 
error,  into  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  appeal  terminated  in  his 
larour  by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote.  From  these  circumstances  arose 
the  raid  Letter,  on  the  laws  of  simony. 
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aitd  will  perhaps  be  found  to  have  been  digested 
into  something  more  like  a  regular  and  harmonious 
lisrnilivu.  The  subject  is  one  in  which  tlie  writer 
ha»  t'elt  an  interest,  even  from  the  days  of  boyhood. 
While  engaged,  in  the  same  school  where  Lowth 
imbibed  the  rudiments  of  sacred  and  profane 
Hteruture,  on  the  pages  of  the  "  Prtelectiones 
I'lietica',"  it  was  a  frequent  topic  of  his  hope,  that 
ho  might  one  day  do  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  the 
memory  of  the  Author,  by  rescuing  his  forgotten 
rolies ;  and  that  he  might  thus  offer,  at  the  same 
linu',  a  humble  acknowledgment  of  his  own  obli- 
ITfttions  to  that  seat  of  charity  and  learning,  by  a 
iribnle  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
of luT  sons. 

And  having  observed  thus  much  of  the  parti- 
oulnr  contents  of  the  volume  now  in  hand,  it  may 
likewise  be  adviseable  to  add  a  few  words  on  their 
general  character  and  value.  Lowth  was  by  no 
nii'iinti  a  Bpiritual  divine.  Of  the  fundamental 
ductrinu  of  Christian  faith, — the  glory  of  God 
manifested  in  the  salvation  of  his  people  by  the 
blood  of  (Christ, — we  hear  but  too  little,  even  in 
\i\»  best  and  latest  sermons.  A  profound  venera- 
tion lor  the  sublimity  of  the  word  of  God,  especially 
iho  mysterious  and  solemn  language  of  prophecy, 
may  be  sometimes  found  to  exalt  the  capacities  of 
tite  niiiitl,  without  either  purifying  the  corruptness 
of  human  will,  or  softening  the  asperities  of  human 
temper.  With  the  exception  of  the  fifth  of  the 
sermons  now  first  printed  (which  contains  an 
eameat,  though  very  general  invitation  to  repent- 
ance), but  few  of  his  addresses  from  the  pulpit  are 
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calculated  either  to  rouse  the  thoughtless,  or  to 
comfort  the  disconsolate.  Lowth  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  theologian,  therefore,  in  the  highest 
acceptation  of  the  word, — as  a  teacher  called  of 
God  to  lead  mankind  into  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness. To  this  distinction,  his  works  prefer  no 
claim  whatever.  But,  viewed  in  another  light, 
even  those  of  least  pretension  among  them,  are 
not  without  considerable  value.  As  the  maxims 
of  worldly  prudence  and  morality,  many  of  his 
remarks  are  truly  admirable.  For  accuracy  and 
propriety  of  diction,  perhaps,  he  is  surpassed  by 
no  Elnglish  writer  of  any  age  or  class.  And  whe- 
ther in  philology  or  ethics,  in  controversy  or 
exhortation,  in  prose  or  verse,  the  characteristics 
of  the  acute  reasoner,  the  tasteful  critic,  and  the 
accomplished  scholar,  will  be  equally  recognised 
and  admired. 

As  a  suitable  Introduction  to  the  Memoir  of 
Bishop  Lowth,  some  account  of  his  venerable 
father  may  be  not  unreasonably  expected.  And 
as  the  Memoir  inserted  in  the  "  Biographia  Britan- 
nica"  of  Dr.  Kippis,  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  communicated  by  the  son,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  that  narrative  entire,  subjoining  the  notes, 
exactly  as  they  stand  in  the  original  : — 

"  William  Lowth,  a  very  learned  writer,  son  of 
William  Lowth,  apothecary  and  citizen  of  London, 
and  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Short,  of 
Westminster,  Esq.  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin's,  Ludgate,  in  the  city  of  London,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1661 '.  He  was  descended  from  a  family 
'  Register  of  Ludgate  parish. 
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originally  of  Lincolnshire,  and  afterwards  settled 
at  Sawtrey,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  whose 
estate,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  entail 
being  cut  off,  passed  away  to  an  heiress,  married 
to  a  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Cornwallis  '.  His 
father  was  a  great  sufferer  in  the  dreadful  fire  of 
London,  in  1666,  At  the  time  of  this  great  cala- 
mity his  son  William  was  in  Berkshire,  under  the 
care  of  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Simon  Lowtb,  Rector 
of  Tylehurst,  in  that  county,  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
bably been  sent  the  year  before,  on  occasion  of  the 
plague  then  raging  in  the  city  of  London.  His 
grandfather  took  great  care  of  his  education,  and 
initiated  him  vf-ry  early  in  letters.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Merchant  Taylors"  School  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  made  so  great  a  progress  in  leara- 

'  It  appears  by  a  letter  of  his  grandfather,  Simon  Lowth,  (who  is 
hereafter  mentioned  in  the  text,)  to  Eliae  Asbmole.  Esq,  Windsor 
Herald  at  ArmN,  at  Reading,  holding  there  his  visitatioD  of  Berkshire, 
(which  letter  in  dated  at  Tylehnrit,  March  95,  1C66.)  "That  the  said 
Simoti  Lowth's  grandfather  was  second  son  of  —  Lowth,  of  Lincoln- 
shire, Esq.  whoee  estate  wus  once  entailed  on  the  heira  male,  but  was 
by  B  line  and  recovery  cut  off,  and  settled  upon  a  daughter,  an  only 
child,  and  so  passed  away  with  her,  married  to  one  of  the  family  of 
Coniwallia."  Agreeably  to  which  we  find  in  Colhns's  Peerage  *,  that 
"Richard  Cornwallis,  third  son  of  Sir  John  Cornwallis,  (steward  of  the 
household  to  Edward  VI.  when.  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  April  23, 
1544,)  married,  according  to  the  appointment  of  his  father,  Margaret 
Lowtb,  daughter  and  heir  of  Lionel  Lowth,  gt  Jjowtrey,  in  Ccam.  Line. 
Esq.  and  was  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis,  groom-porter  to  Queen 
Ebaabeth  and  Kin<t  James,  who  died  November  16,  1618,  leaving 
issue  by  Eliiabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Molineux,  of  Thorp, 
in  Coun,  Nott.  Esq.  three  sons  and  one  daughter."  Tliere  is  a  mistake 
in  this  account :  it  should  be,  Smctry  or  Saltrey,  in  Coun.  Hiaiiiiigdoa, 
lAnooh  Diocfe, 
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ing,  that  he  was  elected  from  thence  into  St.  John 
Baptist's  College,  in  Oxford,  in  June,  1675,  being 
tlien  not  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arta,  March  31,  1683.  and  of 
Bachelor  in  Divinity,  October  17,  1688.  His 
eminent  worth  and  learning  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  Dr.  Peter  Mew,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, who  had  been  president,  and  ever  continued 
to  be  the  kind  patron  of  St.  John's  College  :  he 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  conferred  upon  him  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchester,  in 
the  year  1696,  and  the  rectory  of  Buriton,  with 
the  chapel  of  Petersfield,  Hants,  in  the  year  1699. 
He  published  — "  A  Vindication  of  the  Divine 
Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  in  answer  to  a  treatise  lately  translated 
out  of  French,  intitled,  Five  Letters  concerning  the 
Iiuspiration  of  the  Holy  Sa'iptures;"  Oxford,  1692, 
13mo. :  and  a  second  edition,  "  with  amendments, 
and  a  new  preface,  wherein  the  antiquity  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  asserted  and  vindicated  from  some 
late  objections;"  Lond.  1699'.     "  Directions  for 


■  Hons.  Lc  Cterc,  famoua  for  his  extensive  learning  and  n 
writingB,  as  well  aa  for  hin  freedom  in  delivering  bis  sentiments  on 
the  moat  important  points,  was  the  author  of  the  "  Five  Iiettera." 
They  >re  a  part  selecled  by  the  translator  from  two  works  of  hie,  both 
WTitt«&  in  an  epistolary  form  \  the  one  entitled,  "  SentimeM  de  quelquet 
THeoIt^neiu  dr  HoUande  gar  L'Hiiloire  Cnligve  du  Vieux  Teilmamt 
r»mpo*A  par  le  P.  Ricbord  Simon  de  t'Oratoire )  AmBterd.  IGBS  ;" 
ibe  uther,  "  Defentt  da  Senlimeiu,  ^c.  contre  la  Reprmse  du  Prieur 
de  RoUeillt;  Amsterd.  1686."  They  make,  in  the  French,  the  llth 
and  13lh  Letters  of  the  Sffifimnu:  and  the  9th,  lUth,  and  llth  of  the 
Dtfr**e.  In  the  letters  of  which  the  Sentiment  consist,  the  author 
preiendi  to  give  his  correspondent  an  account  of  eevcrol  conferences, 
which  himself  and  three  of  bin  friends  had  held  together  on  the  subject 
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the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  to- 
gether witli  some  observationB  for  the  coDfirmiag 


of  Father  SimoD'i  book.  Aa  be  indulged  himself  in  th«  liberty  of 
buarding  many  conjectures  and  opiaions.  which  he  was  seniible 
would  not  easily  meet  with  aseent  in  the  learned  world,  and  which, 
pvrhBps,  he  himself  might  not  always  think  proper  to  maintain,  he 
choae  to  poblbb  them  rather  as  the  sentiments  of  hia  imaginary 
friends,  than  his  own.  In  the  11th  and  13th  letters  of  the  Sai/meiu, 
he  takes  the  further  precaution  of  making  the  whole  of  what  he  deli- 
vers upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  be  an  abridgment 
of  a  memorial  of  one  Mons.  N.  communicated  by  a  friend.  In  the 
Qtb  and  lOth  of  the  Dr/ente,  the  same  Mona.  N.  explains  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  maintains  hia  opinion  against  several  objections  that  had 
b«en  made  to  it.  The  lith  is  a  further  defence  of  Mona.  N,  in  the 
person  of  the  author  of  the  Letters.  M.  Le  Clerc  thought  it  niot 
]>ro|>er  to  set  bis  name  to  cither  of  these  works.  "  12  conipoia  ttm 
rmrrtig*  en  forme  de  Lettrta,  el  comme  si  c'etU  4ti  fe  resnUat  de 
qtirli/ves  eetiftrmcis  ipi'il  armil  eiif*  mec  iToit  de  tes  omfi.  MaU  in 
rrriltnl,  que  lout  iloit  de  bd.  Bt  fit  pril  ct  loiir,  ce  fat  a  caate  de 
rcrhnitra  qtieslionx,  fur  legqstlUs  il  propoxnt  da  paufes,  tpt'U  pr^toymt 
bim  gu'eUes  paroUroiejtl  liardiet,  et  que  cependant  il  nr  donnoil  que  pour 
dtt  iti^les  coi\jeetvrt»,  pr(l  d  kt  abemdontier  dit  qu'il  trroit  convainem 
qu'elirt  n'lHotmf  pai  bienfond^a.  Effectivement  it  en  diftruisil  lui-taeme 
depuis  quelquet  mta,  et  fat  indiqtierai  plus  bat  un  eiemple  *."  The 
iuKlaiice  in  which  Le  Clere  afterwards  retracted  and  confuted  his 
own  opinion,  which  the  author  of  the  Eloge  here  refers  to,  was 
(-uDceming  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  one  of  the  dissertations 
prvfixvd  to  his  Commentary  on  Genesis,  he  proves  that  Moses  is  the 
author,  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  which  be  had  advanced  in  the  6th 
liTtter  of  the  Smfinms.  "  Daru  line  de»  troit  Disserlationt  Critiqaet, 
ijui  traitt  de  fAuleur  du  Penlateuque,  il  proave  farlrment,  que  if  tat 
Moite  i  el  it  r^te  tacilevienl  ce  qu'itacoit  lui-m^mr  aranc^  dans  Its 
Smtinrnt  de  VHialoire  Critique^."  This  is  what  Mr.  Lowth  had 
confulod  in  the  new  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  bis  book,  which 
ho  cuiicluUtia  with  some  animadversions  also  on  a  position  which  the 
greot  Mr.  IjOckc  hnd  advanced  in  his  Beasonabteness  of  Christianiti/, 
"  ITint  the  Epistles  are  not  of  equal  authority  with  the  Gospels,  nor 
10  bo  B|ipcBted  to,  for  the  explaining  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian 
Kaiih." 

•  KlogT  Ilii>Kinqu«  dc  Mou».  Ic  Cleir.     Aran.  173fi,  p.  36. 
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their  Divine  authority,  and  illuBtrating  the  diffi- 
culties thereof;"  Lond.  1708,  ISmo. :  and  several 
editions  since.  "  Religion  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  human  nature,"  on  Job  xxviii.  28.  and 
"  The  wisdom  of  acknowledging  Divine  revela- 
tion," on  Matt,  xi.  19.  "Two  sermons  preached 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchester,"  at  the 
assizes,  in  the  year  1714.  "A  Commentary  on 
the  prophet  Isaiah,"  4to.  Lond.  1714.  "  On 
"  Jeremiah,"  1718.  "  On  Ezekiel,"  1723.  "  On 
Daniel  and  the  Minor  Prophets,"  1726:  after- 
wards republished  together,  with  additions,  in  one 
volume,  folio,  as  a  continuation  of  Bishop  Patrick's 
Commentary  on  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  in  which  form  it  has  had  several  editions. 
"  The  characters  of  an  Apostolical  Church,  fulfilled 
ia  the  Church  of  England,  and  our  obligations  to 
continue  in  the  communion  of  it;"  a  sermon 
preached  in  the  church  of  Petersfield,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  June  17,  1722.  London, 
two  editions.  This  sermon  was  occasioned  by  the 
erecting  of  anew  meeting-house,  for  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  in  the  town  of  Petersfield.  The  author 
thought  it  his  duty  to  preach  it,  in  order  to  con- 
firm his  parishioners  in  their  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and,  "  by  the  desire  of 
several  friends,  was  prevailed  with  to  publish  it, 
not  thinking  it  proper  to  deny  tiie  request  of  those 
to  whom  he  was  a  debtor,  to  promote  their  edifica- 
tion by  the  best  means  he  could '."  This  pro- 
duced "  Remarks  on  a  Sermon  preached  at  Peters- 


'  Answer  to  Mr.  Norman,  p.  1. 
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field,  June  17,  1722,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  William 
Lowth,  rector  of  that  parish,  and  prebendary  of 
Winchester,  in  a  Letter  to  himself,  in  which  his 
characters  of  an  Apostolical  Church  are  considered; 
the  dissenters'  right  to  them  is  asserted  and  main- 
tained ;  their  ministers'  call  and  ordination  de- 
fended;  their  public  worship  vindicated  ;  and  Mr. 
Lowth's  reflections  on  them  and  their  assemblies 
are  proved  to  be  unjust  and  groundless.  By  Jolm 
Norman,  of  Portsmouth  ;"  Loud.  1723.  Mr.  Nor- 
man had  opened  the  new  meeting-house  witli  a 
sermon,  which  he  had  published  under  the  title  of 
"  The  nature  and  extent  of  Christ's  Church 
considered :  a  sermon  preached  at  Petersfield, 
February  13,  1721-2,  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
meeting-house,  lately  erected  by  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  of  that  town."  Mr.  Lowth  took  no 
notice  of  this  sermon  of  Mr.  Norman,  "  because 
he  would  not  furnish  him  with  a  pretence  to  say, 
that  he  had  given  him  any  provocation  to  answer 
his  sermon  ' ;"  but  however  unwilling  he  was  to  be 
engaged  in  this  controversy,  he  could  not  avoid 
being  drawn  into  it.  He  soon  published  "An 
Answer  to  the  Remarks  of  Mr.  John  Norman,  of 
Portsmouth,  on  a  Sermon  preached  at  Petersfield, 
June  17,  1722  :  wherein  the  apostolical  institution 
of  episcopacy  is  vindicated  from  his  exceptions  ; 
and  the  nature  of  church-communion,  and  our 
obligations  to  maintain  it,  are  at  large  explained;" 
Lond.  1723.  Mr.  Norman  rejoined  with  "  A 
Defence  of  the  Remarks,  &c.  in  which  Mr.  Lowth's 


'  Ibid.  p.  8. 
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Anfiwer  to  the  Remarks  is  fully  considered ;  his 
arguments  far  the  Apostolical  Institution  of  Epis- 
copacy, and  bis  explication  of  the  nature  of  Church 
Communion,  are  impartially  examined ;  and  the 
rights,  principles,  ministry,  and  worship,  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  further  vindicated ;"  Lond. 
1724.  Mr.  Lowth  had,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
answer,  declared,  that  he  should  "  here  be  very 
Killiog  to  take  leave  of  this  controversy,  that  he 
might  have  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  an  under- 
taking of  another  nature,  and  more  suitable  to  his 
own  inclination,"  (viz,  bis  Commentary  on  the 
Prophets.)  "  Some  of  our  greatest  Divines,"  adds 
he,  "  have  more  thau  once  managed  this  contro- 
versy, with  all  the  advantages  that  strength  of 
reason  and  calmness  of  temper  can  give  to  any 
cause  ;  and  yet  after  all  with  very  little  success  '." 
When  Mr.  Norman's  defence  appeared,  he  did 
not  at  all  repent  of  the  resolution  in  which  he  was 
already  fixed,  of  having  no  more  to  do  with  one 
whom  he  thought  a  very  unfair  adversary  ;  at  least 
of  troubling  the  world  no  farther  with  this  dispute. 
However,  he  drew  up  a  full  answer  to  Mr.  Nor- 
man's defence,  addressed  to  him  in  form  of  a  letter, 
aod  sent  it  to  him  iu  manuscript.  Mr.  Norman 
returned  a  short  answer  by  letter,  waiving  all 
further  discussion  of  particulars,  as  bis  antagonist 
did  not  think  proper  to  lay  them  before  the  public. 
Aod  so  the  afi'air  dropped.  Thus  Mr.  Lowth's 
labours  appear  to  have  been  strictly  coufined 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  province,  and  applied 

'  Answer  to  Mr.  Norman,  p.  76. 
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solely  to  the  peculiar  diities  of  his  function.  Yet, 
in  order  to  acquit  himself  the  better  in  theology, 
he  had  pursued  his  studies  with  a  more  general 
and  extensive  view.  Few  had  dealt  more  largely 
in  criticism.  There  is  scarce  any  ancient  author, 
whether  Latin  or  Greek,  profane  or  ecclesiastical, 
especially  the  latter,  but  what  he  had  read  with  a 
critical  accuracy  ;  constantly  accompanying  his 
reading  with  critical  and  philological  remarks, 
noted  in  the  margin  and  initial  and  final  leaves 
of  his  book,  or  entered  into  his  Adversaria.  Of 
his  collections  in  this  way  he  was  upon  all  occa- 
sions extremely  communicative.  Hence  the  notes 
on  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  sent  to  Dr.  Potter, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  pub- 
lished with  the  author's  name  to  each  in  his  edition 
of  that  Father  '.  Hence  the  like  remarks  on  Jo- 
sephus,  communicated  to  Dr.  Hudson,  for  his  edi- 
tion, and  acknowledged  in  the  preface'.     As  also 


'  A  due  mention  is  made  of  them,  in  the  preface,  in  tliese  words. 
"  PoBt  nuUum  vero  mihi  memoranduB  eat  W,  Lowttiius,  Eccleaisc 
Calhedralig  Winion.  Pr»bendariu9  digniasimua,  qui  non  Eolum  per- 
petuoa  fere  id  Clementem  notas  ullru  mibi  obtulit,  sed  etiom  t^ohor- 
tationeiD  ad  GriecoB,  et  octo  Stromatum  libros  pro  diversa  materia, 
qua  constant,  ratione,  qualenua  fieri  poLuit  in  capita  redegit.  Hasc 
autem  infra,  propriis  auctonim  nomiiiibus  diatincta,  et  auia  quaeque 
locia  diBposita,  ruperientur  *."  i.  e.  "  1  must  mention,  in  the  first 
place,  Mr.  William  Lowlh,  the  moat  worthy  prebendary  of  Win- 
cheater  ;  who  not  only  offered  me,  witboul  asking,  the  reraarhs  he 
bad  raade  upon  almoat  all  Clement's  works,  but  alio  divided  his 
exhortation  to  the  Greekn,  and  the  eight  books  of  Stromata,  into 
chapters,"  &c. 

■  Mr.  Anthony  Hall  mentions  tbem  with  duo  rcapect,  in  bia  preface 
toJosephus.     "  Neque  pnetereundus  est  Guliehmia  Lowthius,  Prre- 


r,  Pni'fit.  Id  CIcid.  Altma.     Oxtm.  1716. 
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[  those  larger  and  more  numerous  annotations  on  the 

'  ecclesiastical  historians,  inserted  in  Mr.  Reading's 

edition  of  them  at  Cambridge'.     The  author  of 

the  Bibliotheca  Biblica  was  indebted  to  him  for 

the   same    kind  of  assistance,  as  we  find  by  the 

I  preface  to    the  last   posthumous  volume  *.     The 


bendarius  Wintoniensia  digniGsimus,  cui  tantum  debuit  quanhim  fami- 
liariom  nemini*."  i.  e.  "Nor  must  1  pa»a  over  in  dilence  Mr. 
Willi&iD  Lowth,  ibe  most  worthy  prebendary  of  Winchester,  to  whom 
he  w»s  as  much  obliged  as  to  any  other  of  hia  acquaintance." 

>  He  thus  gratefully  mentjona  them  in  hia  prefaces  "  Adjectse  Eunt 
ctiam  conjecturw  dicam  i  an  potius  certissimae  tarn  teitQa  Grsci 
qnam  ioterpretatlonis  emendationea,  et  Historic  per  lotum  opus 
clucidatioDFB,  quaa  mecum  pro  singtilari  eua  humonitale  eoramu- 
nicairit  Wilhelmiis  Lowthius,  Eccl.  Wint.  Canonicus;  vir  impense 
doctus  et  cpirucuraroc,  quod,  inter  alia,  nuperx  ejiisClementiAleian- 
drioo  p&Baim  aepersce  castigationes,  nuperi  in  leaiam  et  Jeremiam 
Prophetaa  Commentarii,  amphasime  teatantur  f :"  i.  e.  "  There  are 
tlso  added  conjecturea,  ehatl  1  call  them  i  or  rather  moat  certain 
onendations  both  of  the  Greek  text  and  version,  and  explanatioDS 
of  the  history  throughout ;  which  were  very  kindly  communicated 
to  me  by  Mr.  William  Lowth,  prebendary  of  Winchester ;  a  man  of 
Toy  great  learning,  and  a  moat  excellent  critic,  as  plainly  appears, 
atnong  other  things,  by  hia  emendations  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
and  bis  commentaries  on  laaiah  and  Jeremiah." 

*  lu  which  is  thia  acknowledgment.  "  Among  his  very  particular 
^vaaitn  and  friends,  ought  especially  to  be  mentioned,  the  late  re- 
TETeod,  leamed>  and  pious  Mr.  Lowth,  a  gentleman  of  a  character  in 
•n  rMpecta  tmeiceptionable.  The  learned  Dr.  Hudson,  out  of  a  just 
HAse  of  the  valuable  aesistanca  received  from  this  gentleman,  when 
he  d«ired  hiaadviceupon  several  passages  of  JosephuB,  waa  pleased  to 
dedare.  that  he  took  him  to  be  the  greatest  scholar  in  the  kingdom. 
This  small  tribute  to  the  memory  of  so  great  a  man,  I  am  well  aatielied, 
Mr.  Parker,  had  he  been  living,  would  have  looked  upon  as  a  poor 
return  for  the  collection  of  notes  which  Mr.  Lowth  has  favoured  him 
with  in  this  laat  volume  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  much  meaner  ei- 
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learned  Dr.  Chandler,  late  Bishop  of  Durham, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  his  "Defence  of  Christ- 
ianify  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
against  t/ie  discourse  of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
the  Christian  religion ;"  and  in  his  "  Vindication  of 
the  Defence,  in  answer  to  the  scheme  of  literal  pro- 
phecy considered,''  held  a  constant  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Lowth,  and  consulted  him  upon  many 
difficulties  that  occurred  in  the  course  of  that 
work.  We  should  not  do  justice  to  Mr.  Lowth's 
character,  if  we  did  not  add,  that  the  most  valuable 
part  of  it  was  what  least  appeared  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  the  private  and  retired  part,  that  of  the 
good  Christian  and  the  useful  parish  priest.  His 
unfeigned  piety  and  most  exemplary  life,  his  dili- 
gence, assiduity,  and  zeal,  in  the  duties  of  his 
function  ;  hia  hospitality  and  constant  readiness  in 
performing  all  the  offices  of  kindness,  whether  of 
admonition,  advice,  or  assistance,  to  his  parish- 
ioners, gave  all  the  recommendation  and  weight 
that  could  be  added  to  his  most  earnest  exhorta- 
tions from  the  pulpit.  He  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Robert  Pitt,  of  Blandford,  in  the 
county  of  Dorset,  Esq,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
and  three  daughters,  who  all  survived  him.  By 
his  own  orders,  he  was  buried  in  the  church-yard 
of  his  parish  church  at  Buriton,  where  he  died, 
near  the  south  side  of  the  chancel ;  and   on  the 


preuion  of  the  value  he  set  i 

cultivatedf." 


1   rriendship  he   had   so   hnppily 
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ioside  wall  was  erected  a  plain   monument,  with 
the  following  tnscriptiou  :— 


"  Near  the  ontBitle  of  thia  wall 

lyeth  the  Body  of  Mr.  William  Lowrn. 

kte  Rector  of  this  Church  : 

who  died  May  17th,  1732. 

And  being  dead  still  desires  to  apeak 

to  Ilia  beloved  Parishioners ; 

And  eameBtly  to  exhort  them 

constantly  lo  attend  upon  the  Worship  of  Gud, 

Frequently  to  receive  the  Holy  SacTameot, 

And  diligently  to  observe  the  good  inatnicUana  given 

To  breed  up  their  childreu  in  the  fear  of  God, 

And  to  follow  peace  with  all  men, 

and  holiness. 

Without  which  no  man  «baU  see  the  Lord. 

God  give  us  all  a  happy  meeting 

at  the  resurrection  of  the  Just '." 


n 


Of  the  two  sons  above  mentioned,  the  elder  was 
the  Rev.  William  Lowth,  afterwards  prebendary  of 
Winchester,  and  >-icar  of  St.  Margaret's,  Rochester, 
land  of  Lewisham,  in  Kent ;  the  younger  was  Ro- 
I  T)ert,  the  subject  of  the  following  pages.  He  was 
bom  at  Buriton,  or,  according  to  other  authorities, 
in  the  Close  of  Winchester,  on  the  27th  of  No- 


'  The  moat  complete  edition  of  Lowth  and  Patrick's  CommeDtuiei 
will  be  generally  found  in  conjanctioo  with  those  of  Arnold  on  the 
Apocrypha,  and  Whitby  on  the  New  Tealament,  in  7  vols,  folio, 
1731  i  re-edited  in  1823,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev,  J.  R.  Pitman,  in 
B  vi^.  4to.  Of  the  "  Directions  for  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy 
SciiptuiEs,"  B  new  edition,  being  the  sixth,  with  a  Memoir  by  the 
Bishop,  was  published  in  1784.  This  work,  as  well  as  that  "On  the 
inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  was  reprinted,  a  few 
jtan  ago,  with  the  addition  of  the  two  Aasiae  Sermons  at  Winchester. 
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vember,  1710.  He  was  educated  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Winchester  College,  and  there  exhibited 
the  first  specimen  of  his  poetical  talent  in  his 
exquisite  stanzas,  written  as  he  lay  in  bed  during 
a  thunder-storm ;  of  which  it  will  not  he  too  much 
to  say,  that  none  of  his  subsequent  writings  exhibit 
a  more  fervent  spirit  of  devotion.  His  next  per- 
formance was  the  celebrated  poem  "  On  the 
Genealogy  of  Christ,"  as  represented  on  the  win- 
dow of  the  College  Chapel.  It  was  written  as  an 
imposition,  and  published  in  1729 ',  while  the 
author  was  still  at  school,  and  apparently  from 
the  preface,  without  his  consent  or  knowledge ;  a 
liberty  no  less  ilattering  to  the  youthful  poet,  than 
the  high  and  merited  applauses  with  which  the 
publication  was  received.  The  same  year  he 
wrote  his  "  Catherine  Hill,"  which  was  first  printed 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1753.  From 
Winchester,  Lowth  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at 
New  College,  in  1730,  where  he  took  his  degree 
ofM.A.  in  1737.  It  was  during  his  residence  at 
Oxford,  on  the  continued  bounty  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  that  he  conceived  the  design  of  inves- 
tigating the  records  of  his  College,  and  preparing 
a  Memoir  of  the  illustrious  "  Founder  of  the  two 
St.  Mary  Wintou  Colleges." 

Lowth 's  first  ofiice  of  distinction  was  that  of 
Professor  of  Poetry,  which  was  conferred  upon 
him  in    1741,   on  the  resignation    of  his  friend, 


■  The  editor  lias  a  copif  of  this  edition,  as  well  aa  the  fair  transcript 
abown  up  to  the  head  master,  Dr.  Burton.    The  latter  contains  some 

alight  Tariations,  which  appear  to  have  been  subsequently  corrected ; 
but  comprises  only  aboat  two-thirda  of  the  poem. 
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Mr.  Spence  '.  In  1746,  he  published  his  imitation 
from  Horace,  entitled,  "An  Ode  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain ;"  a  free  paraphrase,  full  of  spirit, 
and  of  severe  reproof  at  the  immorality  of  the 
times.  This  was  followed  by  "  The  Judgment  of 
Hercules*,"  founded  on  the  fable  of  Prodicus,  and 
inserted  in  Mr.  Spence's  Polymetis. 

Mr.  Lowth's  first  preferment  in  the  Church  was 

■  "Hie  Be*  Joseph  Spence  was  bom  in  1698,  and  educated  at  Win- 
cb«iter,  and  at  New  College.    His  "  E»aay  on  Pope's  TrmiElation  of 

I  the  Odyswy"  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  the  poet,  and  an 
I  introduction  to  ecclesiaHtical  prefennenl.  He  was  elected  Poetry 
fnfetaoT  in  1728,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton, 
bihet  of  the  accomplished  brothers  of  that  name.  Hia  account  of 
Stq)bea  Duck,  the  Wiltshire  bard,  was  published  for  him  by  his 
friend  Lowth,  during  his  awn  absence  on  the  continent.  In  1742,  he 
ira«  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  History.  His  principal  work  is 
bU  Polymetis,  published  in  1747,  fol.,  and  frequently  reprinted  and 
abridged ;  besides  which,  he  wrote  accounts  of  the  blind  poet, 
BUcklock,  and  of  Robert  Hill,  the  Hebrew  tailor  i  with  other  tntcts. 
He  resided  princijMilly  at  Byfleet,  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  unfortu- 
nately drowned  in  a  canal  ivliich  ran  through  bis  garden,  in  176S. 
Anecdotes  of  Spence  and  Pope  have  been  lately  published  by  Messrs. 
Singer  and  Malone.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  of  the  seven  copies 
of  Ter«es  inserted  in  Spence's  name  among  the  Oxford  tributes  to 
royalty,  which  are  all  reprinted  In  Nichols's  Select  Coltectiou,  the 
first  two  are  by  Pitt,  to  whom  the  Bishop  was  related  by  his  mother's 
aide  i  the  two  next  by  Rolle ;  and  the  last  three  by  Lowth.  (See 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  17S7i  P-  1124;  and  a  letter  from  Dr. 
WartOD  to  bis  brother,  in  Dr,  Wooll's  Memoir,  p.  2790  Those  con- 
tributed by  liowth  in  his  own  name  are  of  a  much  earlier  date.  The 
materials  of  Spence's  life,  in  the  Sth  vol.  of  Nichols's  Collection, 
were  likewise  communicated  by  the  Bishop. 

■  In  1740,  Shensloue  published  his  "Judgment  of  Hercules." 
Lowth,  whose  composition  had  long  lain  by,  was  surprised  at  Shen- 
■tone's  announcement ;  and  supposing  it  W3«i  Au  mm  poem,  surrep- 
titiously obtained  by  the  booksellers,  immediately  set  out  for  London. 
Mr.  Graves,  who  quotes  thi.'<  anecdote  in  his  "  Recollections  of  Sben> 
■tone,"  173S,  adds,  that  "Dr.  Lowth's  poem  is  written  in  a  more 
cbaite,  Mi.  Shenitone's  in  a  more  florid  style." 
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a  presentation,  by  Bishop  Hoadly,  in  1744,  to  the 
rectory  of  Ovinglon,  in  Hampsliire.  Tn  1748,  he 
accompanied  his  earlv  friend,  Mr.  Legge,  after- 
wards Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  been 
dispatched  on  an  o£Bcial  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Berlin,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  "  Prselec- 
tiones."  In  the  following  year  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  whose 
younger  brothers,  Lord  George  and  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  he  had  attended  on  their  travels  to 
Turin ;  and  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
conduct  and  capacities  of  Mr.  Lowth,  in  the 
treatment  of  his  pupils,  as  to  prove  himself, 
from  that  time  forward,  his  steady  friend  and 
patron. 

In  1750,  Bishop  Hoadly  confirmed  his  former 
partiality  to  Mr.  Lowth,  by  appointing  him  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Winchester  ;  and  again,  in 
1753,  to  the  rectory  of  East-Woodhay,  in  Hamp- 
shire. 

It  is  from  the  latter  of  these  years  that  we  may 
date  the  literary  celebrity  of  Mr.  Lowth ;  for  it 
was  in  this  year  that  he  first  published  his  "  Prse- 
lectiones  Academicae  de  Sacra  Poesi  HebrEeorum'," 
which  he  had  previously  read  to  the  students  at 
Oxford,  in  his  office  of  Poetical  Professor.  The 
subject  was  nearly  new,  and  atforded  ample  scope 
to  the  poetical,  critical,  and  theological  attain- 
ments of  the  lecturer,  whose  success  was  all  but 

I  The  first  eiliUon  wse  in  4to.    A  secoitd  edition,  enlBTged,  with 
annotatioDa  by  Professor  J.  D.  Michaelia,  of  Gottingen,  appeared  in 
1"63,  in  2  vols.  8vo.     The  later  editions  have  the  additional  notes  of 
RosenmuIleT,  heiidcs  aCrewian  oration,  delivered  in  1751. 
13 
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complete  '.  The  true  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry  was 
now  for  the  first  time  philosophically  exhibited, 
•nd  its  peculiar  characteristics  poioted  out,  with 
the  judgment  and  accuracy  of  a  master'.  Select 
portions  of  prophecy,  expressed  in  Latin  verse  of 
great  force  and  elegance ",  add  a  variety  to  the 
pages  of  discussion,  which  is  enhanced  by  appro- 
Jmate  allusions  to  profane  literature  * ;  while  the 


An  English  translBtton  of  the  first  eighteen  lectures,  b<r  Dr.  Dodd, 
inserted  in  the  Christian's  Magazine  for  i766-J.  Bui  an  exeel- 
Int  vernon  of  the  whole  appeared  in  17S7i  and  again  in  1816,  with 
by  Mr.  Henley  and  others',  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  George 
Gregory,  of  East  Ham,  Essex.  An  English  abridgment,  in  the  form 
of  Letters,  was  pubiinhed  in  1792,  hy  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holder.  Lord 
Aston  printed,  in  I8U,  "A  selection  of  Pgalms,  in  verse,  illustraled 
with  English  notes,  translated  from  Lowth'a  Pnelectiones,  &c." 

'  "  The  PrsleclioneB  of  I.owth,"  aays  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Gregory,  who  had  hegged  his  assistance  in  his  proposed  transla- 
tion,  "  is  a  very  pleasing  and  elegant  irork,  and  I  Buppose  the  beat 
fptciroea  in  the  world  of  the  fertile  iv^roranent  of  a  subject." — 
"  I  hold  them,"  says  Dr.  Parr,  "  to  be  among  the  very  choicest 
lAtin  productions  of  the  modema." — Dr.  Dihdin  ranks  the  same 
work  unong  the  six  most  complete  productions  of  English  divines, 
Mcb  comprised  in  a  single  octavo  volume.  When  the  reader  is  in- 
formed that  "  Prettyman's  Refutation  of  Calvinism"  is  another  of 
the  cii,  he  will  perhaps  attach  less  value  to  the  compliment. 

*  Tfaese  Lulin  versions  were  collected,  for  the  use  of  schools,  and 
publiihed,  with  some  others,  by  Weissenbach,  at  Basle,  in  17S3. 
MoM  of  them  have  been  also  paraphrased  back  again  intu  English ; 
ud  among  the  smaller  pieces  of  Dr.  Frank  ^iayers,  is  a  translation  of 
the  'Knviuui>  rwv  'IvjinqXiruiti  into  Greek  hexameters. 

*  The  late  Dr.  Townson,  in  his  speech  deUvered  at  Oxford  on  the 
emulation  of  his  year  of  proctorship,  1 760,  thus  alludes  to  the  Pr»- 
Icctionei  juat  delivered  by  the  Professor  : —  "  Quem  de  poetidk  sacr& 
lie  ex  cathedra  ezplicantem  audivimus,  ut  omnibus  ornari  rebus 
videretor,  iju^  aut  naturat  munera  sunt,  aut  instnimenta  doctrinte." 
"  A  candid  and  honourable  testimony."  adds  the  biographer  of 
TovusoD  i  "  the  more  so,  because  Mr.  Lowth  and  the  speaker  were 
geonally  looked  up  to  as  the  two  iirst  scholars  in  the  University  ( 

which,  in  ordinary  minds,  might  have  created  some 

c2 
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language,  though  occasionally  betrayed  into  the 
mannerisms  inseparable  from  a  foreign,  and  par- 
ticularly a  dead  language,  yet  affords  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  modem  instances  of  propriety 
and  purity  of  style'. 

jealousy.  But  jealousy  was,  in  this  case,  out  of  the  questioD,  though 
there  bod  heen  a  design  of  bringing  forward  Mr.  TownaoD  as  Lowth's 
competitor  for  the  Professorship  of  Poetry.  Such  competition  his 
modesty  could  not  suffer;  and  the  leamei]  world  will  bo  fur  ever 
delighted  and  improved  hy  the  admirable  "  Pra:]ectians  on  Hebrew 
Poetry." 

'  The  "  Commentaria  Poeaeos  Aaialicie"  of  Sii  William  Jonei,  and 
the  "  Sacred  Litersture"  of  the  late  Bishop  Jehb,  were  both  avowedly 
eompoHed  in  imitation  of  Lowth's  Prtelectiones.  The  RrA  section  of 
Bishop  Jebb's  work,  alluding  to  the  system  of  Hebrew  parallelism, 
contains  the  following  testimony  to  the  claimi  and  merits  of  the 
bhours  of  Bishop  Lowth  : — "  The  acknowledged  aphere  of  Hebrew 
poetry  waa  in  former  days  much  narrower  than  at  present ;  it  was 
then  the  general,  and  alrooat  universal  opinion,  that  the  books  of  the 
prophets  were  written  in  mere  prose  :  the  style,  indeed,  the  thoughts, 
the  imagery,  and  tbe  eipressiona,  were  allowed  to  be  often  poetical; 
sometimes  poetical  in  the  highest  degree :  hut,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  comjHisition  was  not  supposed  by  the  critics  to  possess  tbose  dis- 
tinctive features,  whatever  they  might  be,  which  had  confirmed  the 
traditional  claim  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and  certain  occa- 
sional hymns,  to  be  accounted  poetical  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 
At  length,  however,  the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  to  be  restored  to 
their  ancient  honours :  it  was  not  enough  that  their  title  to  tbe  gift 
of  prophecy  was  undisputed ;  iheir  tille  also  to  the  gift  of  poetry  was 
to  be  asserted  and  maintained  for  this,  and  for  other  distinguished 
purposes.  Divine  Providence  was  pleased  to  raise  up  and  to  cherish, 
in  the  university  of  Uxford,  a  man  eminently  qualified  by  nature  and 
art,  by  a  poetical  mind,  a  sagacious  intuition,  a  pure  taste,  and  an 
acquaintance,  no  less  intimate  than  extensive,  with  the  best  remain* 
of  antiquity,  to  attempt  and  achieve  the  restoration  of  a  branch  of 
knowledge,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  through  the  decay  and 
downfol  of  the  Hebrew  language,  had,  to  all  human  appearance,  irre- 
coverably perished.  Numerous  efforts,  indeed,  had  previously  heen 
made,  to  restore  the  long-lost  theory  of  Hebrew  versification  j  but 
their  number,  and  Iheir  fruitlessness,  nerved  oidy  to  indicate,  that,  in 
future,  all  such  eflbrts  must  be  vain  :  while  the  scanty  rays  of  light 
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To  the  Pra?Iectiones  is  su^joined  "A  short 
Confutation  of  Bishop  Hare's  System  of  Hebrew 
Metre,"  which  had  appeared  lu  a  new  edition  of 
the  Psalms  by  that  prelate,  in  the  year  1736,  and 
had  been  rendered  into  English  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Edwards,  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1755. 
in  this  Confutation  it  is  shown,  that  the  whole  of 
Bishop  Hare's  argument  proceeds  on  z  petitio  prin- 
dpii,  which  would  equally  prove  ihe  truth  of  a 
system  exactly  the  reverse.  This  was  the  first, 
and  altogether  the  happiest  of  all  the  controversies 
in  which  Lowth  became  involved.  The  Harian 
metre  was  defended,  with  more  peevishness  than 
talent,  by  Dr.  Edwards,  first,  in  his  "Prolego- 
mena in  Libros  Veteris  Testamenti  Poeticos,"  1762, 
and  again  in  a  Latin  Epistle,  1765,  to  which  Mr. 
Lowth  replied,  the  year  following,  in  his  "Larger 
Confutation."  Though  the  subject  might  be 
imagined   dry  to  the  generality  of  readers,  it  is 

which  had  gleEunei)  upon  the  tubject,  were  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  two 
three  rabbinical  dLssertattoiiH,  Such  was  the  state  of  thiDgB,  when 
■hop  Lowth  *  waa  called  lo  the  |>neiical  chair  of  Oxford  ;  and 
while,  amidst  the  applauaes  of  li^ttered  Europe,  he  seated  Isaiah  and 
hia  compeerB  in  tlie  assembly  of  the  poeta,  he  discharged  the  less  bril- 
liaat,  bat  not  less  important,  office,  of  exhibiting,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  unprejudiced  miuds,  the  only  universal  characteristic  of  that 
poctrj,  in  which  the  sacred  writers  were  wont  to  clothe  the  lively 
of  God." 


If  ii  bo  qucitioncd,  IhnI  the  PivleeiiDoi  uul  IhUL  of  Ihia  emiiiDDl  prtUle 
■e  h>  It  new  era  in  timd  litenture,  let  the  pnneat  fodslB  and  ialellignnt 
eat  al  the  ftni  hibliol  tcholin  on  the  tnbjwt  of  Ilebtex  paclrj'  be  cod- 
■ith  thu  obHurily  and  anMItleineii^  vhlch,  during  the  Mveotrenlh  ud 
eighteeath  century,  p 


I  Mhjacl;  nd  ihen,  let  it  be  re 


L  ii  almoM  lulvtcnll;'  oppoalod  lo,  u  the  ul 


I  hniue  luid  ibrmd,  Bithop  Lowth 
X  and  cimial  aulhoril;  on  Ihne 
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really  too  curious  a  piece  of  reasouing  to  be  loat. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  a  fallacy  more  accurately 
investigated,  or  a  system  more  completely  re- 
futed, thaii  that  of  the  Hebrew  Metres  of  Bishop 
Hare. 

Aa  a  reward  for  these  exertions,  Mr.  Lowth  re- 
ceived the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  which 
the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  liim  by 
diploma,  in  July,  1754;  and  the  following  year 
he  proceeded  to  Ireland  as  first  Chaplaiu  to  hia 
friend  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  now  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  had  been  appointed  Lord  Lieute- 
nant. A  very  short  time  elapsed  before  lie  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Limerick ;  but  this  he 
declined,  preferring  to  make  way  for  Dr.  Leslie, 
Prebendary  of  Durham  and  Rector  of  Sedgfield  ; 
to  whose  preferments  he  was  immediately  in- 
ducted '  by  Dr.  Trevor,  at  that  time  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

In  1758,  Dr.  Lowth  produced  his  "  Life  of 
William  of  Wykeham  ;"  an  admirable  example  of 
recondite  biography,  collected  from  authentic 
sources,  and  affording  the  most  satisfactory  illus- 
tration of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  of  many 
of  the  public  transactions  in  which  Wykeham  was 
concerned  ;  with  accounts  so  ample  of  the  foun- 
dation of  both  his  Colleges,  as  it  was  scarcely  sup- 
posed to  be  within  the  reach  of  antiquarian  indus- 
try to  restore.     This  work  has  gone  through  three 


'  A  very  curious  letter  from  the  Duke  uf  Devonshire  to  Dr.  HoadHjr 
on  the  subject  uf  this  exchange  of  preferment,  ia  jireserred  in  the 
(ieritloman'a  MagoEine  fur  181(1 ;  and  reprinted  la  Caswm's  "  Lives 

of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury,"  1324,  8vo. 
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editions,  and  was  perhaps  indebted  for  some  portion 
of  its  popularity  to  a  controversy  which  arose  out 
of  its  publication.  In  the  dedication  to  Bishop 
Hoadly,  Dr.  Lowth  bestows  his  sanction  on  a 
decision  which  that  prelate  had  recently  declared, 
in  his  office  of  visitor,  with  respect  to  the  election 
of  a  warden  of  Winchester  College.  This  remark 
elicited  "  A  Short  Address  to  the  Society  of  New 
College,  Oxford;"  and,  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Lowth, 
in  Vindication  of  the  Fellows  of  New  College." 
Bothofthese  tracts  were  issued  anonymously;  but 
the  former  is  generally  ascribed  to  Mr.  William 
Dobson,  the  latter  to  Dr.  Bridle.  To  the  latter  of 
them  Dr.  Lowth  replied  in  "  An  Answer  to  an 
Anonymous  Letter;"  and  his  side  was  shortly 
afterwards  espoused  by  Dr.  Goldiog,  the  warden, 
who  vindicated  himself  and  his  partisan  in  "  A 
Defence  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Warden  of  Win- 
chester College,  in  accepting  that  wardenship." 
The  next  in  the  field  was  Mr.  Toovey,  who  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  nnder  the  title  of  "  The  Law 
and  Equity  of  the  late  Appointment  Considered  ;" 
he  was  followed  by  Mr,  Benjamin  Pye,  in  "  A 
Reply  to  Dr.  Golding's  and  Dr.  Lowth 's  Answers 
to  the  Anonymous  Letter;"  and  the  discussion 
was  closed  by  Dr.  Speed,  in  "  An  Impartial  Bye- 
Stander's  Review  of  the  Controversy'." 


■  In  1801,  Mr.  Robert  Uvedale  piibti^bed  "  Aa  Exumi 
Bishop  LowIh'B  Life  of  William  of  Wykcliam."  Tlie  editor  of  Iha 
prewcit  Tolnme  is  also  in  possession  of  some  valuable  emendations  in 
US.  from  tlie  hand  of  Mr-Craveo  Ord,  comniiinicated  to  him,  in  tbe 
most  friendly  manner,  by  Edward  Eose  Tonno,  Esq.  Uie  M.P.  for 
n  Cornwall. 
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The  next  in  order  of  the  prodactions  of  Dr. 
Lowth,  was  his  "  Short  Introduction  to  English 
Grammar,"  originally  written  for  domestic  use, 
but  published  in  1762.  This  vobime  was  also 
most  favourably  received ',  and  has  been  very  often 
reprinted  *.  Certainly  there  never  was  an  instance 
of  any  author  more  scrupulously  illustrating  in 
practice  the  tenets  enforced  in  his  own  instructions, 


'  "  A  gnaojou,"  rayg  Dr.  Mainwaring  (in  th«  DissertatioD  pTeGied 
to  hia  Sennona,  17S0).  "  from  which  the  ablest  EcboUr  may  derive 
iiutruction."  But  itill  laon  hoDounble  is  the  tesUtnoay  borne  by 
Mr.  J«8.  Harria,  in  his  "  Pbilologiol  Inquiries  ■" — "  For  grammatical 
knowtei^,"  he  says,  "  we  ought  to  mention  with  JiatinctioD  tlie 
learned  prelate.  Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop  of  Londoa;  whose  admirable 
Inct  on  the  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  erery  lover  of  that 
language  ought  to  study  and  undcnland,  if  he  woold  write,  oi  even 
•peak  il,  with  purity  and  precision."  Again.  Dr.  Pair  observes: — 
"  l^r  ddtnitionii,  the  syntax,  and  the  larsing,  in  Bishop  Lowth's 
Introducuon.  bare  not  been  surpassed  in  the  pn^Kittion  of  oae  pa' 
CMf  in  an  a(ipro«rb  to  science,  in  any  F.ngt"li  Gnaunar  written  since 
lua  tiino."  LmUj,  an  interesting  passage  may  be  quoted  from  the 
"  Lifi  of  Dr.  Adam."  published  at  Edinboi^h,  in  ISIO :— "  By  the 
«lMt)d«d  npUUtion  wUch  his  Grammar  pntcured  him  in  En^and. 
ovr  author  gaiuad  llw  notice  of  the  Ttnenbie  Bishop  Lowth.  This 
W,"  adds  lb*  bkagtapbor,  **  will  Vmg  be  TetDembetcd  aa 
I  %  pbilologiK  of  the  fini  rank,  iboogb  hi*  Engfafc  Gnmmar  be  mw 
lanpenedtd  by  that  of  Mr.  Mmaj.  and  iIkm^  Dr.  Adam's  I^tin 
MBotfetaetBiefaMwpaMediWMMtkof ibfaiDe.  "nMnwaa 
g  WBduilj  bMwambea' lonUe  qinlkiei  w  mm.  nd  their 
mthohw;  Dr.  Adim«miwaud  wehlirfKtioii.  wfa^ha 
I  nhcMd  on  te  libMal  iMwoanavUdi  tttej  <«ioycd.  and  afanfs 
•poh*  of  iIm  Kihofi  witk  tke  wnd«*aM  ef  a  bicnd  " 

■  Ur.  Atk  poUbhad.  i»  1767,  **  GmMMaol  laatiUM,  or  tfaa 
fflriint   latra^MtiMi  »  UnrAS  Em^iA  riaannai  ~    A  Sraoiih 
oaot  Di.Limh'kTCtna«Halw|n«iM  Uadnl  m  I79>. 
tn  iIm  «ka  of  tht  kli  Bane  Taoka'a  anry,  «■  \eofjti 

1  MUMJMM  I'lMMMba.  «hkt  eaeiiiJ  wmk  n^ttiliin.  mj 
1  li«ki  inwa.    U  Hr.B<MdM^aK«fa«}<nK«i>.  «M> 
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'ihan  that  which  appears  in  the  general  character 
of  Bishop  Lowtli's  language';  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  tliat  the  example  has  not  been  lost  on  the 
subsequent  literature  of  the  English  nation. 

The  year  1765,  however  favourable  to  the  lite- 
rary reputation,  was  probably  far  otherwise  than 
beneficial  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Dr.  Lowth. 
In  the  beginning  of  that  year,  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Got- 
tiugen  ;  but  before  its  close  he  was  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  Dr.  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
which  reflects  but  little  credit  on  the  temper  and 
discretion  of  either  party. 

So  early  as  the  year  1756,  the  author  of  a 
"  Free  and  Candid  Examination  of  Bishop  Sher- 
lock's Sermons,"  supposed  to  have  been  the  Rev. 
J.  Towne,  Archdeacon  of  Stowe,  in  LincolnshirCj 
Laving  asked  the  question,  "  Where  was  idolatry 
ever  punished  by  the  magistrate,  but  under  the 
Jewish  cGconomy  ?"  Dr.  Lowth,  in  the  supple- 
ment to  his  Prffilectiones,  had  answered,  that  it  was 
punished  under  the  patriarchal  oeconomy,  in  the 
families,  and  under  the  sovereignty,  of  Abraham, 
Melchisedec,  Job,  and  others.  Warburton  took 
offence  at  this  opinion  ;  but  after  some  correspond- 
ence of  a  private  and  coufidential  character,  the 
quarrel  appeared,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  been 
quietly  and  amicably  composed.     But  Warburton 


'  Lowth  wai  well  aware  of  his  own  excellence  on  ibis  pniDt.  A]- 
f  one  day  to  Mr.  John  Had,  who  had  defended  the  cooduct  of 
1  North  in  an  admirable  pamphlet  un  the  American  War,  he 
"  No  man  can  write  better  Engliiib  than  Lind,  except 
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now  thought  proper,  in  printing  a  new  edition  of 
bis  "  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  to  attach  to  the 
iast  volume  "  an  Appendix  concerning  the  book 
of  Job,"  in  which  Dr.  Lowth  was  attacked  in  lan- 
guage of  the  most  coarse  and  insolent  contumely. 
Thus  provoked,  Lowth,  in  the  heat  of  conscious 
injury,  published  his  memorable  "  Letter  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses  demonstrated,  in  answer  to  the  Appendix 
to  the  Fifth  Volume  of  that  work;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  a  former  Literary  Correspond- 
ence. By  a  late  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Oxford."  A  more  powerful  or  ingenious  pamphlet 
never  was  committed  to  the  press ' ;  nor  one  in 
which  the  literary  and  theological  classes  took  a 
deeper  interest.  The  public  at  large,  and  even,  it 
is  said,  the  ruling  monarch,  were  pleased  with  its 
very  faults  ;  and  welcomed  the  sallies  of  personal 
Ratire  by  which  the  gijmt  and  bis  underlings  were 
overwhelmed '. 


'  "  It  would  be  difficult," — says  Mr.  Green,  in  his  "  Diarr  of  a 
Lover  of  Literature," — "  lo  Kod,  in  the  English  languBge.  of  equal 
VtiritHy  and  length,  four  such  i-om positions  as  '  Burke'e  Speech  to  the 
Bleetora  of  Briitlol,'  "  Johnson's  Prefiice  lo  Shakapeare,'  '  Parr'a 
Dsdinitiun  to  Hurd,'  and  •  l.on-tb'»  I..elter  to  Warburton.'  " 

*  "  The  real  merit  of  Warburton  iroa  degraded  by  the  pride  and  pre- 
eumption  with  which  he  pronounced  his  infallible  decrees.  In  liis 
polemic  writings,  he  lathed  his  antagonists  without  mercy  or  modera- 
tion (  and  hi«  servile  flatterers  exalted  the  master-critic  far  above 
Aristotle  and  Ixinginus,  and  aBsaulted  every  modem  dissenter,  who 
refused  lu  consult  the  oracb,  and  lo  adore  the  idol.  In  a  land  of 
liberty,  ouch  despotinn  must  provoke  a  general  opposition ;  and  the 
teal  of  opponitjon  is  seldom  candid  or  impartial.  A  Inte  Professor  of 
Oaford  (llr.  Lowth),  in  a  pointed  and  polished  epietle  (Aug.Sl,  1765), 
defended  himself,  anit  attacked  the  Bishop:  Mid  whatsoever  might  be 
the  merits  of  an  insignilicant  controvowy,  hia  victory  was  dearly 
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This  publication  was  followed  by  "  Remarks  on 
f  Dr.  Lowth's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester," 
pat  forth  anonymously,  but  known  to  have  been 
writteu  by  the  "  candid  examiner,"  Mr.  Towne  ;  to 
which  was  annexed  '  "  A  second  Epistolary  Cor- 
respondence between  Warburton  and  Lowth,"  in 
which  the  former  accuses  the  latter  of  a  breach  of 
confidence  in  the  publicity  afforded  to  their  pre- 
vious intercourse.  Shortly  afterwards  appeared 
"The  Protestant;  or  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Liberty  asserted,  in  opposition  to  Bishop  Lowth  ;" 
an  ironical  "  Letter  to  Warburton,  in  which  the  Di- 
vine Legation  of  Moses  is  Vindicated,  by  A.C.  R. ;" 
a  "  Defence  of  Strictures  on  Dr.  Lowth,"  by 
the  Author  of  "  The  Protestant ;"  and,  finally,  in 
the  midst  of  newspaper  squibs  innumerable,  from 
the  hands  of  Bowyer,  Markland,  and  others  (three 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  3rd  volume  of  Nt- 
choU's  Illustrations  of  the  18th  century),  a  general 
estimate  of  the  controversy  in  "  Reflections  on  the 
Dispute  between  Warburton  and  Lowth,  by  a 
Layman  *." 
I  In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Brown,  author  of  "  Essays 
|0d  the  Characteristics,"  had  also  taken  the  liberty 

Brtiblubed  by  the  silent  confession  of  Warburton  and  hia  slaves. " — 
OiUoa'f  Manoirs. 

■  Of  ibis  Appendix  uf  Letters,  a  privatt^  edition,  of  73  copies  only, 
WIS  printed  the  some  year,  by  Biiihop  Lowth,  containing  additional 
observalioDS  from  bis  own  hand. 

'  It  ia  a  curiooa  fact  in  the  secret  hiMory  of  literature,  tbat  Toup, 

the  critic,  though  personally  acqoainted  with  Lowth,  sided  so  strongly 

I   with  Warburton  on  Ibiij  occasion,  as  to  employ  the  most  offensive 

I  Qiitheta,  evidently  in  allusion  to  Lowth,  in  a  Critical  Epistle  to  Wnr- 

■ibartatl,  incorporated  into  liis  Enendutionx  of  Kuidas  and  Hcsychius, 

0767. 
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of  fancying  that  he  had  been  alluded  to  by  Lowth 
as  one  of  tlie  Warburtonian  confederates.  He 
accordingly  addressed  a  "Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lowth,"  which  was  honoured  by  a  "  Letter  to  Dr. 
Brown,"  appended  to  the  fourth  edition  of  Lowth 's 
Letter  to  Warburton.  Dr.  Brown's  cause  was 
espoused  in  a  "  Defence  of  Dr.  Brown's  Strictures," 
and  opposed  in  a  "  Free  Address,"  and  in  an 
"  Expostulatory  Letter  to  Dr.  Brown,"  censuring 
him  for  having  introduced  himself  and  his  writings 
into  a  quarrel,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
either. 

It  may  be  just  worth  while  to  notice  another 
antagonist  of  Lowth,  in  the  person  of  Richard 
Cumberland,  who  wrote  a  "  Letter  to  Dr.  Lowth," 
in  defence  of  his  relation,  Bentley,  of  which  he 
has  preserved,  in  his  own  Memoirs,  a  long  and 
laudatory  account. 

The  subject  was  partially  revived  by  a  most 
acrimonious  and  illiberal  account  of  the  matter  in 
Bishop  llurd's  Memoir ',  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  Warburton's  Works,  together  with  the  Corres- 
pondence between  those  prelates.  Hurd  was  very 
properly  adniouislied  for  his  conduct  by  Dr.  Wintle, 
in  an  anonymous  "  Letter  on  his  Strictures,"  &c. 
Oxford,  179ti. 

To  the  honour  both  of  Lowth  and  Warburton, 
it  must  not  be  omitted,  that  tliis quarrel  is  reported 

'  Dr.  Porr'a  ili*Uk«  of  lliiril  wu  nt>  doubt  mainly  occoEioDed  by 
Hurd'a  adulation  of  Wiirburton,  and  spleuetii:  contempt  for  Lowth, 
to  whom  Parr  had  been  indElileil,  among  other  favours,  for  a  Pre- 
bendal  stall  in  St.  Paul's  (^tliLilrol.  and  whom  he  sincerely  valued 
fur  hu  intellectual  and  inond  eicellcncies,  as  well  an  fur  his  contribu- 
tions to  classical  and  biblicnl  literoturu. 
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to  have  been  shortly  afterwards  made  up,  with 
expressions  of  mutual  regret,  and  that  the  con- 
temporary prelates  lived  from  that  time  forth,  on 
teiTDS  of  friendly  intercourse.  "  In  the  fulness  of 
his  meridian  glory,"  says  Dr.  Parr,  of  Warbur- 
ton,  in  his  preface  to  the  '  Two  Tracts  of  a  War- 
burtonian,'  "  he  was  caressed  by  Lord  Hardwicke 
and  Lord  Mansfield ;  and  his  setting  lustre  was 
viewed  with  nobler  feelings  than  those  of  mere 
forgiveness,  by  the  amiable  and  venerable  Dr. 
Lowth '." 

In  June,  1766,  Dr.  Lowth  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  St.  David's,  and  about  four  months  after 
was  translated  to  that  of  Oxford  ;  where  he  re- 
mained till  1777,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  Terrick 
in  the  see  of  London.  In  1778  he  published  the 
last  and  greatest  of  his  labours',  entitled  "  Isaiah  : 
a  new  Translation,  with  a  preliminary  Dissertation, 
and  Notes,  critical,  philological,  and  explanatory." 

'  \et  the  faUowing  anecdote,  related  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Barker's  "  Parriana,"  scarcelv  seems,  if  true,  to  justify  the  hope  tliat 
this  foigiveneM  was  reciprocal : — "  Waiburton  and  Lowth  once  met 
in  a  pubhe  room,  and  some  gentlemen,  disposed  for  mirth,  cunningly 
asked  Warhnrton  if  he  had  seen  an  attack  which  had  been  just  then 
nude  on  him  ia  one  of  the  public  prints?  '  No,  indeed,'  replied 
Warburton,  glancing  at  Lawlh ;  '  the  icocmgers  of  Klerature  have 
been  flinging  dirt  at  me  for  these  twenty  years.'  " 

*  A  great  number  of  the  notes,  published  (1768)  in  a  8Upplementar]r 
txdnine  to  Mr.  Merrick's  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  (1765),  were  com- 
iDUDirated  by  Bishop  Lowth ;  others  by  Archbishop  Seeker  :  those 
of  Lowth  are  assigned  to  htm  tlirougbout  j  those  of  Seeker  are 
printed  anonymously.  On  the  subject  of  these  notes,  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  Lowth  the  following  year,  "  by  the  Master  of  the 
Temple,"  Bvo.  In  another  pamphlet,  a  few  years  later,  the  Bishop's 
name  is  thun  iiitroduced  -. — "  Ue  Vit&  et  Moribus  Johannis  Burton, 
Etonensist  Epiatola  Edvardi  Bentham  ad  Robertum  Lowth,  Episc. 
Oxon."  177U8VO. 
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It  was  the  design  of  the  translator,  not  only  to  ^ve 
a  more  exact  representation  of  the  language  and 
sense  of  the  prophet,  by  a  scrupulous  adherence 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  text ;  but  to  endeavour, 
in  some  degree,  to  imitate  his  manner  also,  and  to 
afibrd  an  English  reader  some  idea  of  tlie  cast  and 
character  of  the  original.  And  it  was  certainly 
above  all  other  occupations  that  for  which  the 
mind,  the  acquirements,  and  the  predilections  of 
Lowth,  were  best  adapted.  His  critical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  his  appreciation 
of  the  style  of  oriental  poetry,  supported  by  the 
reputation  already  earned  by  his  Praelectiones,  and 
his  general  character  as  a  scholar  and  divine,  all 
tended  to  raise  the  expectations  of  the  learned  to 
a  degree,  which  nothing  short  of  consummate 
excellence  could  satisfy.  It  is  no  mean  praise, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  the  work  was  hailed,  on  its 
appearance,  with  something  more  than  general 
approval'.     In  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  the 


1  The  late  Mrs.  HaDDiih  More  thus  compliments  the  Bishop  in  her 
poetical  epistle  of  "  Sensibility"  ; — 

"  Ulustrioua  Lowth  [  for  him  the  muaes  wove 
The  faireit  garland  from  their  greenest  grove. 
Though  Latian  bards  bad  gloried  in  his  name. 
When  in  full  brightness  burnt  the  Latian  flume ; 
Yet  lir'd  with  nobler  hopes  than  transient  lays. 
He  BCOm'd  the  meed  of  perishable  praise, 
Spiim'd  the  cheap  wreath  by  human  science  won. 
Borne  dd  the  wing  sublime  of  Amos'  son, 
He  seix'd  his  mantle  as  the  Prophet  flew. 
And  caught  some  portion  of  his  spirit  too." 

"  Your  opinion  of  Lowth's  laaiah,"  writes  Dr.  Beattie,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  William  Forbes,  "  coincides  exactly  with  mine.  It  is  e<)Uu]  to  my 
highest  expectations,  and  does  honour  to  our  age  and  nation.     I  wish 
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form  and  construction  of  the  poetical  compositions 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  examined  with  still  fuller 
minuteness  tlian  in  his  former  work,  and  principles 
of  sound  criticism  established,  for  the  improvement 
of  all  subsequent  translations  ',  especially  from  the 
prophetic  poetry  of  the  Jews.  Among  other  topics 
suggested  by  tlic  popularity  of  the  work,  and 
confirmed  by  the  labours  and  experience  of  Dr. 


I 


the  Uanied  Prelate  may  proceed  in  hia  pioua  undertaking;  and  give 
□B  as  roaay  of  the  other  books  of  Scripture,  as  his  other  rluCies  will 
iMTe  him  leisure  to  reviBe."  "  With  the  exception  of  Bishop  Lowth's 
cluaic  work  uolBaiah,"  aaj-B ProfesEor Stewart,  "no  eSbrt  at  tranala- 
tion,  among  the  English  Divines,  will  compare,  either  in  reepect  to 
taste,  judgment,  or  sound  understanding  of  the  Hebrew,  with  the 
authorized  version"  of  the  Bible.  Il  was  quaintly  reniarlied,  by  the 
Rev.  Philip  SkeUon,  of  Ireland,  that  "  Lowth  on  Isaiah  wns  the 
beat  book  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Bible  itBelf." 

'  Among  other  works  of  similar  character,  to  which  the  publication 
of  Bishop  Lowth  gave  rise,  [as  Bisboji  Lowth's  was  perhaps  suggested 
by  Mr,  Green's  translation  of  the  Paalras,  1763,)  may  be  enumerated 
Dr.  filayney's  Jeremiah  and  Lamentatioof,  1784,  4to.  ;  and  Zecha- 
tiab,  1797.  4to.  :  Bishop  Newcome's  Minor  Prophets,  1785,  4to. : 
and  Esekiel,  1738,  4to. :  and  Bishop  Horslej-'s  Hosea,  1S(M,  4to, 
Of  mihseqnent  commeolatora  on  Isaiah,  the  principal  have  been 
Dr.  Stock,  Bishop  of  Killala,  and  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  of  the  Scottish 
Chinch  ;  ofwbomlheformer  put  fortha  correction  of  Bishop  Lowth's 
Teriion,  with  the  Hebrew  [eit,  metrically  arranged,  1804,  4to. ;  the 
latter  a  course  of  Lectures,  principally  founded  on  the  Commentary 
of  Vitringa,  but  partly  on  that  of  Lowth,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  17!)1.  To 
these  should  be  added.  Dr.  Smith's  "  Summar)'  View  and  Explana- 
tion of  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets,"  t7S7,  12mo,  a  truly  useful  and 
Tlhuble  little  work,  now  unaccountably  sntTered  to  sink  into  rarity 
utd  DbliiioD.  That  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
was  prefixed  to  a  cheap  edition  of  Lowth's  VerBion,  printed,  without 
the  Dissertation  and  notes,  in  8vo.  1793 ;  a  substitution  which  cer- 
tainly rendered  the  work  more  acceptable  to  ordinary  readers.  A 
^^^  Gennan  reraion  of  Lowth's  Translation  was  also  published  by  Pro- 
^^L  feasor  J.  B.  Koppe,  of  Goltingen,  1779-81.  4  vols.  Svo,  with  valuable 
^^H     augmentations  among  the  notes. 
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%  Vijvinc:  the  same  atten- 

•o  hich  Dr.  Ridlev  -  had 

— :'.e  wish,  so  long  enter- 

.    :rs:on  of  the  whole  Bible, 

— ;:i-.  authority,  was  renewed 

1    T:^  ;  and  from  his  Visita- 

::  appears  that  for  manv 

ceil  in  his  life,  the  Bishop 

-•:  :hat  desire '. 


,      -  '.^oijih  had  no  index;  but  an  index 

...     •..'    :n  by  Mth.  Kennicott,  for  which 

^ijcsome  copy  of  the  work,  now  in  the 

^  -^•.;-     i:id  inscribed,  from  Romans  xvi.  3. 

.    V!:«'  I^is]ioj)*s  copy  of  the  first  edition, 

.  ^  >!*,  was  procured  by  N.  Atcheson,  Esq. 

..     ,:v»*t.  and  presented  to  the  library  of 

.  .  •!    e^t'ndant  of  the  martyred  Hi  shop  of 
.    Vii-xl  tlie  Gloucester  East  Indiaman. 
.  ..  ^t  ■     r.:d  obtained  a  fellowship  at  New 
^.,  . .      !c  '.'.vings  of  Weston,  in  Norfolk  ;  of 
..     .    N.".-jfonl,  in  Essex.     In  1740-1,  he 
..  ..    ,    ....-y  Moyer;   and  in  17C3  published 
...  »  *••  Review  of  Phillips's  LifcofCar- 
.  !  V.  .\  anil  for  three  letters  on  the  Con- 
^  .  .  ■«.  ■  .  he  was  rewarded  by  Archbishop 
^  .^ .    .  ^V.:hedral.     These,  and  many  other 
M.V   .wupied  him  till  his  death,  which 
'  >  w^f      l'*»<^  substance  of  a  memoir  of 
>,.    .s.  oAS  a'nlributed  to  Nichols's  (-oUec- 
. ,.  -    Vv.ecdoles.  vol.  i.)     James  Ridley, 
, ,   ,.»;   ••  Tales  of  the  (Jeuii,"  and  other 

_.    .W.\'>,  at   the  instigation  of  Bishop 

^  , ,    .  s  !iew  translation  of  the  Bible,  to 

. ,  ,>rt'.n»r,  as  an  Appendix,  a  Letter  to 

..,.  »*    /^nibts.   and  difliculties"  on  the 

,\  ,  v.  -^^^^^  addressed  his  Lordship  a 
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was  defended  by  his  kinsman,  Dr.  Sturges,  who 
was  answered  in  his  turn  by  Mr.  Dodson  ;  and 
here  the  dispute  ended,  without  any  betrayal  of  an 
ungenerous  or  unfriendly  disposition  in  either 
party. 

Of  the  Sermons  published  during  the  Bishop's 
life-time,  all  but  one  are  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  "  Translation  of  Isaiah."  By  several  of  them 
he  had  earned  considerable  reputation  both  as  a 
moral  and  political  philosopher.  The  first  of  these 
was  his  Visitation  Sermon,  on  "the  Kingdom  of 
God,"  preached  at  Durham,  in  1758,  in  whicli 
he  advocates  a  free  inquiry  into  matters  of  reli- 
gion ;  a  circumstance  the  more  worthy  of  notice, 
because  one  of  the  accusations  brought  against 
him  by  Warburton,  was  that  of  intolerance,  from 
which  few  men  of  that  age  were  probably 
more  exempt '.  His  Assize  Sermon  preached 
at  the  same  place  in  1764,  "  contains,"  says 
Mr,  Edward  Wynne',  "though  in  miniature,  in 
the  compass  of  two  or  three  pages,  a  masterly 
sketch  of  the  Constitution."     A  third,  preached  in 

'  "  Manta  hac  inimica  Ij/rannis,"  was  the  gauntlet  of  hia  indepen- 
dence, which  Lowth  made  no  scioiple  of  throwing  down  before  the 
face  of  the  whole  world  in  his  "  Ivetter  to  Warburton."  As  an  instance 
of  his  tolerance  towards  Diseentera,  may  be  noticed  his  kind  and  ho- 
nourable treatment  of  Dr.  Harwond.  During  the  labours  of  that 
amiable  scholar,  Lowth,  then  Bishop  of  London,  lent  him  bookii, 
received  him  at  his  house,  wrote  to  him  in  sickness,  as  to  a  brother 
minister,  and  relieved  his  temporal  necessities  when  in  poverty. 
"  One  of  the  best  uermona  1  ever  read."  adds  Dr.  Harwood,  "  in  favour 
of  religious  liberty,  was  preached  by  hia  Li^dship  nt  Durham  assiics ; 
which  breathes  as  glorious  and  Christian  a  spirit  as  most  lermons  pub- 
lished by  Duttnling  minulfrs."  The  anecdote  ia  preserved  by  the 
Doctor  himself  in  the  European  Mngiutine  for  17SS. 

J  "Essay  on  Dialogue,"  prefixed  to  his  "Eunomusj"  1767- 
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1771,  before  "  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  was  among  the 
earliest  appeals  which  awakened  the  attention  of 
that  Society  to  the  subject  of  colonial  slavery  '. 

On  Ash-Wednesday,  1779,  tlie  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don was  commanded,  in  his  office  of  Dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James's,  to  deliver  a  sermon 
before  the  King  ;  when,  in  allusion  to  the  visionary 
and  dangerous  schemes  afloat  for  the  reform  of 
civil  government,  lie  quoted,  in  a  note,  two  pas- 
sages from  Dr.  Richard  Price's  Tracts,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  argument  in  hand.  Dr.  Price,  in 
the  second  edition  of  a  sermon  he  had  preached 
at  Hackney,  endeavoured  both  to  vindicate  his 
character,  and  to  maintain  his  views.  In  a  subse- 
quent edition,  the  Bishop  added  a  few  words  of 
explanation  to  the  original  note,  and  the  misun- 
derstanding quietly  subsided  ^ 

'  For  hi«  Lordghip's  conversation  on  this  subject,  a»  well  as  on 
Colonial  EpiBCOpaqr,  with  Bishop  White,  of  America,  see  an  intereat- 
ittg  lunativ^  in  the  British  Magaiine,  for  December  last. 

'  It  waa  chieflf  in  consequence  of  this  sermon  that  Mr.  Hayley 
addressed  to  Bishop  Lowth  his  "  Elegy  on  the  Greek  Model ;"  a  truly 
honest  and  nohle  composition,  though  at  IJrat  printed  anonymously, 
and  not  included  among  the  author's  collected  works.  From  the  2ud 
volnine  of  llayley's  Memoirs,  published  in  1S23,  4to.  an  interesting 
account  of  this  transaction  may  be  derived.  After  alluding  to  the 
snthor'i  "  Letter  to  Admiral  Keppel"  on  his  acquittal,  the  biographer 
thus  proceeds : — 

"This  was  not  the  only  anonymous  poem  that  Hayley  published  in 
1779:  he  sent  in  that  year  to  the  press  of  Cambridge,  bis  "Elegy  on  the 
Ancient  Greek  Model."  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  Itjaletter 
to  ThomtOD  of  the  1  Stb  of  April,  he  thus  speaks  of  its  origin  : — '  You 
know  my  great  regard  for  the  literary  character  of  Lowth.  I  was  so 
vtruek  by  the  account  (bat  Arnold  gave  me  of  his  having  sunk  in 
repnlation,  and  by  Price's  Reply  to  his  Sermon,  that  1  could  not  resist 
the  idea  of  purifying  our  intended  patron  for  an  extensive  poem,  ^k*]  i 
D   2 
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;  in  1768,  ia  the  13th  year  of  her  age.  His  second 
'  daughter,  Frances,  died  suddenly  at  Fulham,  in 
her  26th  year,  as  she  was  presiding  at  the  tea- 
table,  in  company  with  Bishop  Newton,  in  July, 
1783  ;  in  the  act  of  placing  a  cup  of  coffee  on  the 
salver,  "Take  this,"  she  said,  "to  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol ;" — the  cup  fell  in  an  instant  with  the 
hand  by  which  it  was  extended,  and  she  expired 
without  a  groan.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Henry, 
who  had  succeeded  from  Winchester  to  a  fellow- 
ship at  New  College,  and  obtained  both  the 
Undergraduates'  prize  for  a  Latin  Poem,- — "  Rei 
Nauticee  Incrementa,"  1773  ;  and  the  Graduates' 
for  an  English  Essay, — "  On  Architecture,"  1776  ; 
was  carried  ofl"  in  1778,  in  the  full  career  of  aca- 
demical honours,  and  of  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  his  parents  '.     His  widow  is  still  alive,  and 

'  "  His  accompli shraentn  and  amiable  temper,"  observes  the  late 
Bishop  Hunt  J  Qgrord.  id  his  ■  Apolog)' for  the  Monostrophics,'  1784, 
8vo.  "  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  when  olive  ;  and  his  un- 
timely death  will  ever  he  lamented  by  his  frienda  and  acquaintance. 
The  titenry  world  waa  deprived  of  a  sliining  ornament  by  the  loss  of 
bim;  as  he  ivae  well  versed  in  every  branch  of  polite  learning,  and 
particularly  well  skille<l  in  the  Hebrew  language.  At  a  testimony  of 
ntpect  for  hia  memory,  the  following  lines  were  written  j  which, 
though  too  general  in  their  thoughts,  yet  beg  leave  to  be  inserted  an 

Iftyafia  fiXeffomiyaQ. 
"  Ti  3pl)vovi  vvitpai  EnXufiiji;  flotin  Ziuvi  j 
Ti  irriipif  Ai^nvnv  tiipiva  f  uXXo  X"!""  t 
Tt  /poiToc  aiipuvun  riX^mar  fiijicirt  riyyti ; 
irpljlnv  '16plaiiif  irar  ti  piUiiov  afi*  ; 
M4  ffpiinf  tapiroit  ri  tt  Faia  nXtusiv  JXaiac  ; 
J,iy  itiXiT  if  irorapoic  ^ijBri  titt  yiXa  ; 
Vvfifai,  toi  Af/)ovov,  TiX^ili  r'.  'loplavitTi. 
Tniri  71,  itXaipuoiv  ci«pov  ixoira  fiXau. 
••  Why  do  the  nymphs  of  Solyma  sing  dirges  on  Sion  >     Why  hath 
(btnon  scattered   its  cedar  leaves   on   the  ground  ?     Why  does  llie 
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his  son  holds  a  post  of  honour  in  bis  Majesty's 
navy. 

In  tlie  midst  of  these  afflictions,  Dr.  Lowth  was 
certainly  not  a  happy  man.  Engrossed  in  the 
pursuits  of  theological  literature,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  polemical  rivalry,  he  had  evidently  lived 
too  long  a  stranger  to  the  best  and  only  refuge  of 
man  under  the  vicissitudes  of  mortality, — a  vital, 
experimental,  and  practical  faith  in  his  Redeemer. 
Mr,  Cadogan,  a  divine  of  no  less  pietv  than  emi- 
nence, was  frequently  accustomed  to  pay  his  lord- 
ship a  morning  call.  He  found  him  one  day 
sitting  in  pain,  with  a  violent  and  protracted 
attack  of  gout.  "  Ah,  Mr.  Cadogan,"  exclaimed 
the  sufferer,  "  you  see  what  a  poor  thing  it  is  to 
be  Bishop  of  London."  "  Truly,  my  Lord, "replied 
his  visitor,  "  I  always  thought  that  it  was  a  very 
poor  thing  to  be  Bishop  of  London,  if  a  man 
possessed  nothing  better  than  a  bishoprick '." 

But  it  was  good  for  him,  as  it  is  for  many 
others,  to  have  been  afflicted.  During  the  latter 
days  of  his  life,  the  vanity  of  earthly  engagements 
became  more  deeply  realised  to,  his  mind  ;  hfi 
sought  and  found  that  peace  which  surpasses  all 
the  conceptions  of  the  animal  and  rational  crea- 
ture ;  and  thus  cheered  by  llie  hopes  which  no- 
thing else  but  religion  can  inspire,  and  humbly 


Hew  of  heaven  no  longer  wet  (iilhoa  i  And  (whjr]  bath  Jordan  tDmei) 
his  whole  stream  hack  to  its  sourcB  t  And  why  liaih  the  Earth  bid 
the  olives  not  be  loaded  wiili  fruit }  And  has  no  longer  given  milk 
iind  honey  in  the  rivers  i  'Hie  Nym)ihB,  and  Lebanon,  and  Gilboa, 
and  Jordan,  and  the  Earth,  lament,  that  their  friend  is  dead  and 
gone. — 'Hit  saltern  aanmulem  ihim !'  " 

'  Buck's  Religious  AiincdatM<  vul-  iii. 
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anticipating  a  restoration  to  those  who  were  gone 
before  him  to  their  rest,  he  met  the  stroke  of  death 
with  patience,  and  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands 
of  Him  who  gave  it,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1787, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  a 
vault  he  had  himself  prepared  at  Fulham. 

Dr.  Lowth  married,  in  1752,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Lawrence  Jackson,  Esq.  a  civilian,  of  Christchurch, 
Hants,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  five  daugli- 
ters  ;  only  two  of  wliom,  a  son  and  a  daugliter, 
survived  him.  Of  these,  the  Rev.  Robert  Lowth 
became  successively  Vicar  of  Halstead,  and  Rector 
ofWillingate  Spain,  both  in  the  county  of  Essex; 
Rector  of  Hinton  Ampner,  Hants  ;  and  a  Preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's.  He  died  in  1822;  having 
published,' besides  several  Sermons,  a  Memoir  of 
his  father  the  Bishop  in  the  Universal  Magazine  for 
1787.  To  a  similar  account,  inserted,  the  same  year, 
in  Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  some  corrections  were 
added  in  1788,  and  again  in  1791,  by  his  uncle 
William,  and  Dr.  Sturges.  The  daughter  who 
survived,  was  Martha ;  two  others,  Margaret  and 
Charlotte,  died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Lowth,  the  widow 
of  the  Bishop,  died  in  1803. 

Besides  the  brother  before  mentioned,  who  died 
in  1795,  in  his  90th  year,  the  Bishop  had  likewise 
three  sisters  ;  Mai^aret,  the  eldest,  married  to  the 
Rev.  John  Sturges,  Prebendary  of  Winchester, 
and  Rector  of  Wonston,  father  of  Dr.  John  Sturges, 
Chancellor  of  Winchester  ',  and  grandfather  of  the 

'  AmonR  oUier  works,  he  published  a  letter  to  Bishop  Lowth, 
"  On  tlte  matter  of  Subscription,"  1773,  8vo. ;  and  a  serieB  of  eight 
letters  to   tlie  same,  "  On  the  State  of  the  Church  EBtablUUmenl," 

d3  ^ 
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present  Right  Hon.  William  Sturges  Bourne ;  and 
Martha,  the  youngest,  married  to  Dr.  Robert 
Eden,  Archdeacon  of  Winchester,  Mary,  the 
second  sister,  died  unmarried. 

Dr.  Lowth  was  in  stature  above  the  middle 
height,  very  upright,  and  of  an  aspect  tndy  grave 
and  venerable  ;  iiis  features  strong,  but  gentle  and 
engaging;  his  eye  quick,  his  voice  solemn  and 
harmonious.  His  delivery  in  the  pulpit  was  very 
fine;  still  more  so  his  performance  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  especially  of  the  Communion  Service  '.  His 
constitution  must  have  been  strong  to  withstand 
so  large  a  share  of  labour  and  sorrow ;  and  with 
the  exception,  in  his  latter  days,  of  that  occasional 
vacuity  inseparable  from  a  loss  of  the  faculty  of 
hearing,  his  person  exhibited  very  little  alteration 
from  the  wear  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  His 
temper  was  generally  cheerful,  though  sometimes 
irritated  by  the  vexations  of  office,  and  the  disap- 


1779tSvu. ;  the  latter  was  answered  by  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  the 
Rev.  JuBhuaToulrain,  1783,   13mo. 

■  For  the  benefit  of  too  many  among  the  clergy,  the  following 
anecdote,  connected  with  this  subject,  may  be  here  given.  Lowth 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  theatrical  eloquence  of  Garrick.  "  How 
romes  it,"  said  the  Qixhop  one  day  to  the  actor,  "  that  you  players 
lix  the  attention  and  powerfully  iinpress  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
listening  to  a  atory  which  they  know  to  be  a  mere  imaginary  fable, 
while  we  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  proclaiming  the  awful  realities  o< 
our  religion,  which  involve  the  eternal  liappinesa  or  misery  of  those 
whom  we  are  addressing,  scarcely  excite  in  them  even  a  trausienl 
emotion  ;  or,  perhaps,  while  we  are  speaking,  trace  in  their  co 
nances  proofs  of  the  most  careless  apathy  and  indiflerence .'" — 
cause,"  replied  that  acute  observer,  "  we  deliver  our  fictions  with  all 
the  warmth  and  energy  of  truth  ;  while  you  pronounce  the  mosi 
solemn  truths  with  as  much  coldness  and  languor,  as  If  they  were  the 
most  trivial  lictions.'' 
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pointments  and  provocations  of  a  life  of  literary 
popularity.  It  is  said  that,  like  George  Stevens 
and  Professor  Porson,  he  never  read  a  book,  with- 
out B  pen  or  pencil  in  his  hand. 

In  the  bestowal  of  his  preferment,  he  exercised 
a  most  exemplary  discrimination  ;  and  on  one 
occasion  refused  the  most  earnest  solicitation  of 
Lord  North,  when  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  clergyman  whom  the  Bishop 
deemed  unworthy  of  confidence '. 

■  An  admirable  summary  of  hia  Lordship'e  happier  qualities  is  given 
at  the  opening  of  ihe  Primary  Charge,  delivered  by  his  succesaor.  Dr. 
Beilhy  Porteus.  "'  To  do  full  justice,"  he  obBerves,  "  to  such  a  charac- 
ter ai  his,  is  much  beyond  my  power,  and  is  more  than  our  present 
bnuness,  and  the  time  allotted  to  it.  would  admit.  It  must  be  left  to 
those  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  lo  undertake  such  a  task,  and 
whose  abilities  are  equal  to  the  subject.  But  we  may  be  allowed  in  the 
mean  while  to  pay  a  transient  homage  at  least  to  the  talents  and  the 
Tirtuei  of  this  excellent  Prelate,  and  learn  to  profit  by  them  both.  We 
may  justly  admire  the  universality  of  that  genius  which  could  apply 
Itself,  and  with  almost  equal  success,  to  so  many  different  branches  of 
literature;  to  poetry,  to  grammar,  to  criticism,  to  tlieology.  to  oriental 
learning.  In  each  of  these  he  has  displayed  the  talents  of  a  master, 
and  the  originality  of  true  genim.  But  in  that  admired  work,  the 
Prtlectiona  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  he  has  described  and 
IHostrated  the  distinct  properties  and  excellences  of  each  particular 
tpecies  of  that  poetry,  with  such  admirable  taste  and  skill,  with  such 
emberanl  richneas  of  imagery,  such  variety,  copiousness,  elegance, 
and  rotundity  of  style,  ax  few  writers  have  ever  yet  equalled  in  a  lan- 
guage not  their  own. 

"  With  such  various  and  distinguished  talents  in  almost  every 
branch  of  literature,  with  a  conduct  perfectly  inoffensive  and  irre- 
proachable, with  a  temper  naturally  mild  and  even,  with  manner?  the 
most  gentle,  unassuming,  and  conciliating,  it  can  be  no  wonder  if  he 
attracted  the  notice  and  the  patronage  of  the  great,  whone  friendship 
gradually  raised  him  through  the  various  honours  of  his  profession  to 
that  high  station  which  he  was  so  peculiarly  qualified  to  dignify  and 
adorn.  And  this,  in  fact,  we  all  know  he  did,  while  his  health  and 
vigour  of  mind  and  body  remained  unbroken.  But  the  very  painful 
disorders  ami  severe  domestic  losses   with  which  it  \ileassd  GuA  \w 
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On  a  nionument  erected  in  Fulham  churchyard, 
appear  the  following  records  of  the  family  : 

Robert  Lowtu,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  lyondon, 

Died  November  the  3rd,  1787. 

in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

Maev  Lowth,  his  wife. 

Daughter  and  heiress  of  Lawrence  Jackson, 

of  ChriBtchurcli,  Hanli,  Esq. 

Died  March  the  1-tth,  1803, 

In  the  7*th  year  of  her  age. 

Thohab  Henry  Lowth, 

FeUow  of  New  College.  0-tford. 

And  Rector  of 'ITiorley,  Herts, 

Died  June  the  7th,  1778. 

lu  the  Suth  year  of  his  age. 

FaANCKs  Lowth,  ilied  July  the  21st,  1783, 

In  the  SGth  year  of  her  age. 

Mautha  Lowth,  died  March  the  12th,  1812, 

In  the  52nd  year  of  her  age. 

Mahoabet  Lowtu,  died  March  the  lOtli,  1769, 

In  the  6th  year  of  her  age. 

Chaslottb  Lowth,  died  May  the  29th,  176B. 

In  the  3rd  year  of  her  age. 


afflict  him  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  and  which  he  bore  with  the  most 
perfect  fortitude,  compoBure,  and  resignation,  soon  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  take  that  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  diocese, 
which  otherwise  he  was  perfectly  well  disposed  and  [lerfectly  well 
qualified  to  take.  Yet  under  all  these  disadvantage  a,  he  found  means 
to  exert  liimaelf  effectually  in  one  remarkable  instance,  and  to  render 
himself  moKt  eminently  useful,  not  only  to  his  own  diocese,  but  to  the 
whole  Church  of  England,  and  to  religion  at  large.  I  mean,  the 
noble  stand  be  made  against  the  validity  and  legality  of  geneial  bonds 
of  resignation.  By  his  perseverance  and  firmness  in  combating  the 
received  doctrine  reH|iccting  these  bonds,  he  finally  annihilated  them ; 
and  thus  rescued  the  Clergy  and  the  Church  of  England  from  that 
oppression  and  that  disgrace,  in  which  they  had  so  frequently  been 
involved  by  those  sbamefid  and  collusive  contracts  between  the  patron 
and  the. incumbent," 
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1  Thess.  it.  9. 

But  as  touching  brotherly  love,  ye  need  not  that  I  write  unto 
you  ;  for  ye  yourselves  are  tauglit  of  God  to  love  one 
another. 

The  duty  of  brotherly  love,  which  throughout  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  recommended  to  us  from  various 
arguments  and  many  considerations,  the  Apostle 
here  enforces  from  one,  which  plainly  refers  to, 
and  in  effect  includes,  them  all.  He  tells  his 
disciples,  that  they  had  no  need  of  being  instructed 
by  him  in  this  point :  that  they  were  themselves 
"  taught  of  God  to  love  one  another  :"  that  it  was 
a  duty  both  in  its  general  and  particular  obliga- 
tion so  clear  and  plain  ;  a  duty  which  God  had  so 
evidently  required  of  them,  by  forming  their  na- 
ture, and  directing  their  reason  to  the  performance 
of  it ;  by  enjoining  it  as  his  express  will  and  com- 
mand in  every  Revelation  which  he  had  made  of 

>  Preached  at  St.  Nicholas's  church,  in  Newcastle,  hcfore  the  Go- 
Temon  of  the  Inlirniary  for  the  counties  of  Durham,  Newcastle,  and 
Northumberland,  on  Tbursday,  June  i3,  1757,  being  their  Anniver- 
siry  Meeting,  By  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  Prebendary  of  Durham. 
Publiabed  at  the  request  of  the  Govemurs.     Ni^ivcaatle,  1 7^7.  *io, 
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himself,  more  particularly  in  the  Gospel ;  and 
even  by  infusing  the  Holy  Spirit  of  love  into  the 
hearts  of  all  true  believers ;  that  it  wanted  not, 
and  scarcely  admitted  of,  any  further  illustration 
or  enforcement ;  and  that  to  tell  them,  that  they 
ought  to  love  one  another,  was  no  more  than 
telling  them,  that  they  were  men,  and  that  they 
were  Christians. 

Now,  though  concerning  brotherly  love  neither 
need  ye,  brethren,  that  I  speak  unto  you ;  seeing 
that  not  only  you,  the  generous  promoters  of  the 
charitable  institution  which  is  the  occasion  of  our 
present  assembling  together,  still  pursue  this  your 
pious  and  beneficent  design  of  relieving  the  poor, 
labouring  under  diseases  or  bodily  accidents  ;  but 
that  the  charity  and  liberality  of  all  of  this  place 
hath  abounded  upon  all  occasions  and  in  every 
good  work ;  so  that  by  your  labour  of  love  the 
sick  are  visited,  the  hungry  are  fed,  the  ignorant 
are  instructed,  the  children  of  the  poor  are  trained 
up  to  virtue,  piety,  and  industry  :  suffer  me  never- 
theless to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  chief  motives 
that  recommend  and  enforce  the  practice  of  these 
duties,  that  you  may  receive  the  testimony  and  the 
applause  of  your  own  consciences,  and  "that  your 
love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more." 

And  to  this  end,  in  discoursing  upon  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  1  shall  first  briefly  consider  what  is 
implied  in  the  expression  of  being  "taught  of 
God  :"  and  shall  then  endeavour  to  show,  that  by 
whatever  methods  God  may  be  said  to  teach  man- 
kind, he  has  in  all  of  them  most  plainly  and 
expressly  taught  us  "to  love  one  another. 
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We  may  be  said  to  be  taught  of  God,  when- 
soever he  has  afforded  us  all  the  necessary  means 
of  attaining  to  a  clear  and  certain  knowledge  of 
his  will.  Now  God  has,  in  the  first  place,  given 
us  the  light  of  nature  to  guide  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  himself.  Our  reason  informs  us,  that  God,  the 
creator  and  preserver  of  the  world,  is  a  being  of 
absolute  perfection ;  and  consequently  of  infinite 
righteousness,  holiness,  goodness,  and  truth.  As 
by  this  means  we  are  so  far  informed  of  his  nature, 
so  we  have  at  the  same  time  very  clear  manifesta- 
tions of  his  will  also  as  to  many  important  par- 
ticulars. If  we  are  persuaded,  that  God  is  him- 
self a  being  of  absolute  righteousness,  we  cannot 
doubt,  but  that  it  must  be  his  will,  that  all  rational 
creatures,  whom  he  has  created  after  his  own 
image,  and  endued  with  faculties  to  enable  thera 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil,  should  endeavour,  according  to  the  measure 
of  their  frail  nature,  to  imitate  him  in  the  exercise 
of  this  glorious  attribute,  and  conform  all  their 
actions  to  those  plain  rules  of  equity  and  justice, 
which  their  reason  discovers  to  them.  If  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  He  is  of  infinite  holiness  and 
purity,  it  must  likewise  be  most  apparent  that  He 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  with  approbation 
any  manner  of  impurity  ;  and  that  it  must  be  his 
will,  that  we  should  be  holy  as  He  is  Holy.  If  it 
is  manifest  that  He  Is  of  infinite  goodness,  and  that 
his  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  it  cannot  but  be 
plainly  bis  will,  that  we  should,  by  mutual  love 
and  benevolence,  permit  and  assist  each  other  to 
enjoy  in  particular  tlie  several  blessings  whicli  lv& 
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has  graciously  bestowed  on  us  in  general,  and 
show  mercy  to  one  another,  as  he  has  been  mer- 
ciful to  us  all.  As  God  is  a  God  of  truth,  we 
have  the  greatest  assurance,  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  deceived  in  these  great  and  fundamental 
principles  of  our  duty,  which  he  has  made  so  evi- 
dent to  our  understandings,  and  has  in  a  manner 
written  on  our  hearts.  From  these  and  many 
other  such  considerations,  it  appears,  that  God  has 
in  some  measure  taught  mankind  his  will  by  the 
light  of  their  reason,  and  that  what  we  call  the 
dictates  of  nature  are  really  no  other  than  the  in- 
structions of  God. 

But  it  has  also  pleased  God,  in  compassion  to 
the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  fallen  as  it  appears 
from  its  original  uprightness,  to  give  us  still  more 
immediate  and  express  declarations  of  his  will,  not 
only  unfolding  to  us  his  gracious  dispensations,  the 
mystery  of  his  love  to  mankind,  but  giving  us  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  His  nature  and  our  own  ;  and 
further  instructing  us  even  in  the  plain  duties  of 
natural  obligation  ;  enlarging  them  in  their  extent, 
and  adding  new  motives  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  them.  And  this  he  has  done  by  many  express 
revelations  of  his  will  ;  speaking  to  us  by  bis  ser- 
vants the  prophets,  and  at  length  by  his  Son  ;  and 
sending  also  his  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us,  by  en- 
lightening our  understandings  and  purifjing  our 
affections.  God  therefore  having  taught  mankind 
by  the  light  of  nature  and  Revelation,  I  shall  show, 
that  by  each  of  those  methods  he  has  most  clearly 
and  expressly  taught  us  to  love  one  another. 

And  first,  let  us  consider  how  God  has  taught  us 
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to  love  one  another  by  the  motives  suggested  to  us 
by  the  light  of  nature. 

If  we  look  on  mankind  merely  aa  a  number  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  obliged  to  the  same  great 
Author  as  ourselves  for  their  being,  and  designed 
no  doubt  like  ourselves  to  be  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  being  ;  we  are  even  in  this  view,  in 
gratitude  to  our  common  Author,  bound  to  promote 
that  design,  and  assist  them  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. This  consideration  lays  us  under  a  very 
clear  obligation  of  treating  at  least  with  tenderness 
and  compassion  those  creatures  who  are  so  far 
partakers  of  our  nature,  as  to  have  life  and  sense  in 
common  with  us  ;  much  stronger  and  more  exten- 
sive will  that  obligation  be  with  regard  to  those 
that  have  the  same  share  with  us  of  the  Divine 
endowment  of  reason  ;  and  still  more  forcible  yet, 
when  we  consider,  that  the  greatest  part  of  that 
happiness,  for  which  we  were  all  alike  in  our  pre- 
sent state  designed,  can  only  arise  from  a  kind 
intercourse  of  mutual  good  offices.  Man  is  brought 
into  the  world  in  so  helpless  a  state,  that  he  plainly 
appears  to  be  placed  under  the  care,  and  intrusted 
to  the  kindness,  of  man.  And  this  is  not  only  his 
condition  in  the  very  first  stage  of  life  ;  in  which 
too  we  find  no  other  animal  so  utterly  destitute  of 
al)  means  of  preserving  itself;  the  duration  also  of 
which  helpless  state  in  no  other  animal  bears  so 
large  a  proportion  to  the  whole  time  allotted  to  it : 
this,  I  say,  is  not  only  his  condition  in  the  very 
first  stage,  but  is  continued  in  a  great  degree  the 
same  far  into  his  life,  and  in  some  measure  carried 
through  the  whole.     He  is  obliged  to  the  care  of 
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Others  for  the  presen'ation,  the  health,  and  vigour 
of  liis  body ;  and  it  is  as  much  owing  to  their  as- 
sistance if  he  attains  in  an}'  perfection  that  strength 
of  rniud,  those  very  facuhies  of  reason,  that  are  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  beasts.  If  by  such  ex- 
ternal assistance  he  has  happily  arrived  to  this 
maturity  of  body  and  mind ;  yet  still  most  of  the 
necessaries,  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
life  he  is  to  look  for  beyond  himself:  his  desire  of 
happiness,  of  ease,  and  even  of  security,  forces 
him  into  a  dependency  on  every  one  that  is  about 
him.  All  men  stand  naturally  pretty  nearly  on 
the  same  level  in  this  respect ;  they  have  all  the 
same  necessities,  wants,  and  desires  ;  they  arc  all 
likewise,  though  various  in  their  capacities,  yet  in 
some  measure  capable,  according  to  their  several 
stations,  of  affording  that  assistance  which  they  all 
stand  in  need  of.  Since,  then,  mankind  is  so  con- 
stituted, that  it  can  hardly  subsist,  much  less  be 
happy,  without  forming  mutual  dependencies,  and 
communicating  the  offices  of  kindness  ;  and  since 
their  Maker,  who  has  so  framed  them,  has  mani- 
festly directed  them  to  that  end,  which  cannot  be 
attained  but  by  these  means  ;  it  is  plain,  that  every 
man  is  obliged  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all 
men,  not  only  because  his  own  depends  on  it,  but 
because  it  is  his  Maker's  express  will  and  com- 
mand ;  and  that  our  duty  to  God  and  ourselves 
includes  in  it  our  duty  to  our  neighbour. 

The  rule  and  measure  of  this  duty  is  in  all  cases 
HO  very  clear  and  determinate,  that  we  cannot 
easily  he  mistaken,  if  we  will  hut  fairly  apply  it. 
Every  one  of  us  sees  very  readily  what  is  owing  to 
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ourselves  on  occasion  of  any  difficulties  that  attend 
we  can  determine  without  any  hesitation  what 
assistance  we  may  reasonably  expect,  as  due  to  us 
from  such  as  have  it  in  iheir  power,  according  to 
their  several  abilities,  and  the  relation  which  they 
bear  to  us.  Change  but  the  persons,  and  in  like 
circumstances  the  case  will  remain  the  very  same ; 
so  that  it  will  be  full  as  easy  to  determine  what  we 
ourselves  owe  to  others,  whatever  their  situation  is 
with  respect  to  us,  and  whatever  proportiou  their 
necessities  bear  to  our  capacity  of  supplying  them. 
*'  To  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
unto  us,"  is  in  all  possible  circumstances  a  plain 
and  infallible  rule  of  our  duty,  founded  on  the 
most  apparent  equity  :  to  act  contrary  to  it,  would 
be  acting  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  our  self- 
love,  as  well  as  in  contradiction  to  our  reason. 

Indeed,  so  necessary  an  instrument  is  mutual 
love  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind,  that 
God  has  not  committed  it  solely  to  the  trust  and 
management  of  reason,  which,  though  it  might 
impartially  deliberate  and  nicely  determine,  yet 
would  be  too  slow  in  executing.  He  has  there- 
fore given  us  such  passions  and  affections,  as 
strongly  urge  us  to  the  ready  performance  of  those 
kind  offices,  which  our  reason  calmly  tells  us  are 
right  and  proper  to  be  performed.  A  mere  con- 
viction of  the  equity  of  our  acting  in  such  a  manner 
would  hardly  in  many  cases  be  a  sufficient  motive 
to  us  to  act  at  all ;  we  find  ourselves  therefore  at 
the  same  time  excited  by  a  sense  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  enticing  or  forcing  us  into  our  duty.  The 
impulse  of  passion  is  always  at  hand  to  second  the 
e2 
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admonitions  of  reason  ;  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity it  prevents  them  :  the  miseries  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  affect  us  80  sensibly,  that  to  relieve  them 
is  really  relieving  ourselves,  and  refreshing;  our 
own  bowels.  "  The  merciful  man  doeth  good  to 
his  own  soul ;  but  he  that  is  cruel  troubleth  his 
own  flesh'." 

This  artifice  of  our  nature,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
taking  all  opportunities  of  leading  us  to  mutual 
goodwill,  is  not  only  observable  where  love  and 
compassion  so  forcibly  exert  themselves,  and  for 
such  apparent  purposes ;  but  may  be  discovered 
likewise  in  several  indirect  methods  by  which  we 
are  drawn  nearer  to  one  another.  We  find  our- 
selves not  only  sensibly  touched  with  the  cala- 
mities of  our  fellow-creatures,  that  actually  demand 
our  assistance  ;  we  are  very  strongly  affected  even 
with  the  bare  imitation  and  fiction  of  their  dis- 
tresses. A  probable  representation  only  of  ano- 
ther's miseries,  even  though  we  know  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  representation,  never  fails  to 
melt  us  into  sorrow  and  pity  :  to  what  other  intent, 
but  that  these  tender  affections,  so  necessary  in 
forming  and  maintaining  a  general  union  of  man- 
kind, may  by  frequent  exercise  be  properly  dis- 
ciplined, so  as  to  act  on  all  real  occasions  with 
the  greater  regularity  and  constancy,  and  with  a 
due  force  and  direction  ?  And  not  only  our  pas- 
sions, but  our  imagination,  our  prejudices,  our 
frailties,  all  concur  in  the  same  design,  and  are  of 
considerable  use  in  exciting  us  to  assist  each  other. 
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Hardly  any  object  of  distress  can  offer  itself  to  our 
observation,  but  we  presently  find  out  some  cir- 
cumstances that  plead  atrong^ly  with  us  in  favour 
of  that  particular  object.  A  fancied  similitude  of 
manners,  condition,  situation  ;  any  the  most  tma- 
^nary  relation  which  we  happen  to  form  in  our 
minds  between  ourselves  and  the  afflicted,  has  a 
great  weight  in  these  cases,  by  the  impulse  of  our 
nature  improving  our  several  weaknesses  to  the 
general  advantage.  Where  the  clear  sense  of  our 
duty  has  but  little  effect,  some  motive  perhaps  in 
itself  light  and  trifling  shall  supply  its  place  ;  and 
when  from  any  motive  whatsoever  we  have  been 
once  induced  to  assist  another,  the  sole  consider- 
ation of  having  already  done  him  some  kind  offices, 
becomes  a  most  effectual  argument  with  us  for 
continuing  and  increasing  them. 

Thus  has  God  taught  us  to  love  one  another,  by 
making  this  duty  most  apparent  and  obvious  to 
our  reason,  by  working  it  into  the  frame  of  our 
nature,  and  giving  us  a  strong  inclination  and 
propensity  to  the  performance  of  it.  He  has  also 
excited  us  to  it,  by  annexing  to  the  duty  its  certain 
reward  ;  that  pleasure,  the  most  rational  and  most 
exquisite  we  are  capable  of,  which  constantly  arises 
from  the  consciousness  of  our  having  done  good  to 
our  neighbour,  and  contributed  to  his  happiness. 

1  shall  now  consider,  in  the  second  place,  how 
God  has  taught  us  to  love  one  another,  by  his  will 
revealed  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

And  here  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  ua  is  the 
knowledge  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to  give  us  of 
tlie  original  constitution  of  mankind;  that  "He 
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has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men 
aud  therefore  that  whatever  outward  difierence 
between  man  and  man  the  subordination  necessary 
to  society,  and  much  more  human  vanity,  has 
introduced  ;  yet  we  are  all  naturally  equal,  we  are 
all  really  brethren  ;  we  have  not  only  all  the  same 
right  in  our  necessities  to  demand  assistance  of 
others,  and  are  all  under  the  same  obligation  of 
affording  it  to  every  one  that  is  a  real  object  of  our 
charitable  assistance,  but  ought  also,  beyond  the 
strict  rules  of  justice,  and  even  of  equity,  to  be 
kind  to  one  another,  and  tender-hearted,  with 
brotherly  love :  though  our  love  is  to  be  un- 
bounded and  univei-sal  in  extent,  yet  ought  it  to 
be  at  the  same  time  strong  and  affectionate,  as  if 
confined  to  the  narrowest  limits. 

It  pleased  God  at  length  to  give  a  particular 
system  of  laws  to  the  Israelites ;  which,  though 
chiefly  taken  up  in  ordaining  certain  positive  insti- 
tutions and  external  ceremonies,  expressive  of 
heavenly  things,  and  predictive  of  a  future  and 
better  dispensation,  yet  did  not  omit  to  inculcate 
the  duties  of  humanity.  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God,"  was  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment; and  the  second  was  like  unto  it,  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."'  "  Thou 
slialt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thy  hand, 
from  thy  poor  brother,"  saith  the  Divine  lawgiver  : 
"  thou  shalt  open  thy  hand  wide  unto  him  ;  thou 
shalt  surely  give  him," — "and  thine  heart  shall 
not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him," — 
"  sufficient  for  his  need  in  that  which  he  wanteth." 
And,  "the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall 
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be  as  oDe  bom  amongst  you  ;  and  thou  sbalt  love 
him  as  thyself."  And  when  he  reproves  them  by 
his  prophet  for  their  disobedience,  he  declares  to 
them,  that  "He  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice; 
and  the  knowledge  of  God,  more  than  burnt- 
offerings';"  intimating,  that  it  must  proceed  from 
a  neglect  of  the  means  he  bad  afforded  tjiem  of 
informing  themselves  rightly  of  his  nature  and 
attributes,  if  they  could  suppose  that  God  would 
be  better  pleased  with  any  mere  external  cere- 
monies, though  instituted  by  himself,  than  with  acts 
of  mercy  and  loving-kindness  to  their  brethren. 

But  this  duty  of  universal  love  and  charity  is  ao 
particularly  and  so  strongly  insisted  upon  by  our 
ble&sed  Saviour  in  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  represented 
as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  religion,  and 
called  the  "  new  commandment."  It  is  there  made 
8o  essential  and  so  comprehensive  a  part  of  our 
duty,  it  is  so  far  enlarged  in  its  extent,  and  so 
powerfully  enforced  from  new  motives  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  sublimest  nature,  that  we  may  look 
upon  it  comparatively  as  a  law  then  first  enacted 
and  promulged.  And  this  indeed  is  what  the 
Apostle  principally  intended  by  the  expression  of 
being'  "  taught  of  God."  He  took  it  from  the 
evangelical  prophet  Isaiah  * ;  who,  speaking  of  the 
future  glories  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  its  most 
flourishing  and  perfect  state,  says,  "And  all  thy 
children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great 
shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children,"  Mercy  and 
compassion  to  our  brethren,  our  heavenly  Instructor 

'   Huaea  vi.  6.  '  Clup,  liv,  13. 
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and  Legislator  in  the  Gospel  declares  to  be  the 
necessary  condition  upon  which  we  are  to  hope 
and  ask  for  mercy  at  the  hands  of  God.  He 
represents  this  duty  as  the  rule  by  which  chiefly 
he  will  try  our  actions  at  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  places  to  his  own  account  the  per- 
formance or  neglect  of  the  offices  of  kindness  due 
to  those,  whom  he  condescends  to  call  his  own 
brethren.  We  are  required  indeed  by  the  law  of 
nature  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  in  particular  to  comply  with  and  improve 
those  kind  affections  implanted  in  us,  which  gently 
incline  us  to  every  office  of  goodwill  and  compas- 
sion :  but  by  the  laws  of  Christ,  we  are  com- 
manded "  to  love  our  enemies,  to  blesa  them  that 
curse  us,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  ua,  to  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute 
us  ;"'  in  direct  opposition  to  those  sti-onger  affec- 
tions, which  most  violently  impel  us  to  resentment 
and  revenge.  By  our  reason,  indeed,  we  are  led 
to  think  ourselves  bom  not  for  ourselves  only,  but 
obliged  to  direct  our  lives  to  the  general  good  of 
human  society  ;  but  by  the  Gospel  we  are  required 
even  "to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 
So  far  are  the  limits  of  this  duty  enlarged  in  the 
Gospel ;  let  us  take  a  short  view  of  those  argu- 
ments, peculiar  to  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity, by  which  it  is  enforced. 

The  first  is  taken  from  the  stupendous  love  of 
God  to  mankind,  in  sending  his  Son  to  redeem  us. 
Let  us  hear  it  in  the  words  of  the  great  preacher 
of  love,  St.  John ;  "  In  this  was  manifested  the 
love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his 
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only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  to  be  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins :"  the  inference  is  most  just 
and  obvious;  "beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we 
ought  also  to  love  one  another."  "  If  God,  when 
we  were  sinners,  when  we  were  enemies,  was  recon- 
ciled to  as  ;"  if,  to  be  reconciled  to  us  consistently 
with  his  justice,  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  to 
be  our  sacrifice,  to  become  man,  and  to  suffer  an 
ignominious  death  for  us,  and  on  that  account,  and 
for  the  great  "  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  hath 
bestowed  on  us  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace, 
even  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemp- 
tion ;"  we  surely  ought  also  to  have  mercy  on  our 
fellow-servants  in  some  small  proportion  to  our 
master's  infinite  mercy  towards  us ;  to  remit  them 
an  hundred  pence,  when  we  ourselves  have  been 
forgiven  ten  thousand  talents  ;  to  minister  to  them 
freely  in  these  carnal  and  perishable  things,  when 
we  ourselves  have  been  so  abundantly  enriched 
with  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings. 

Another  argument  frequently  urged  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  excite  us  to  mutual  love,  is  taken 
from  our  Saviour's  love  to  us,  and  the  example 
which  he  has  therein  proposed  to  our  imitation  : 
"  Who,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  went  ahout  doing 
good,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all 
manner  of  disease  among  the  people  ;"  and  in  this 
sense  also,  "  himself  took  our  intirmities,  and  bare 
our  sicknesses  :"  who  "  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for 
our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty 
might  be  rich  ;  "  who  at  last  poured  out  his  blood, 
and  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  that  he  might  bring 
us  to  God  :  in  all  this,  "  leaving  us  an  example, 
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that  we  should  follow  his  steps;"  and  expressly 
commanding  us,  "to  do  unto  one  another,  as  he 
hath  done  unto  us."  "  This  is  my  commandment," 
saith  our  Lord,  "  that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I 
have  loved  you.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 
"  If  there  be  therefore  any  consolation  in  Christ, 
if  any  comfort  of  love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies  ;"  "  be  ye  kind 
to  one  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one 
another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  for- 
given 3'ou;"  and  "loving  one  another,  even  as 
Christ  also  hath  loved  us  all,  and  given  himself 
for  U9,  an  oflering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a 
sweet-smelling  savour." 

Further,  we  are  considered  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  members  of  Christ  spiritually  united  toge- 
ther. St.  Paul  teaches  us,  that  "Christ  is  the 
head  of  the  Church,  which  is  his  body  ;"  that  we 
are,  taken  all  together,  "  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
his  members  each  of  us  in  particular;"  "  for  by 
one  spirit,  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body." 
*'  Now,  God  hath  so  tempered  the  body  together, 
that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  but 
that  the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one 
for  another ;  and  whether  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  should  suffer  with  it  ;  or  one  member 
be  honoured,  all  the  members  should  rejoice  with 
it."  "There  is  one  Body,  and  one  Spirit,  one 
Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in 
you  all."  "  Put  on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God, 
holy   and  beloved,    bowels  of  mercies,    kindness, 
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humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering ; 
and  above  all  these  things  put  on  charity,  which 
is  the  bond  of  perfectness." 

Lastly,  we  are  taught  in  the  Gospel  to  consider 
ourselves  as  united  by  the  most  sacred  relation  of 
spiritual  brotherhood.  "  Forasmuch  as  to  such 
as  have  received  him,  Christ  hath  given  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God."  "  As  many  as  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God," 
"  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit, 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God  by  adoption  : 
and  if  children,  then  heirs  ;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint- 
heirs  witli  Christ."  If  therefore  we  "know  what 
spirit  we  are  of;"  if  we  "have  not  received  the 
grace  of  God  in  vain;"  we  must  bring  forth  those 
genuine  "fruits  of  the  Spirit,  love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  meekness :" 
if  we  would  approve  ourselves  "  the  sons  of  our 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  we  must  be  "follow- 
ers of  God  us  dear  children,  and  walk  in  love." 

I  Our  love  must  not  be  regulated  by  the  low  views 
of  worldly  attachments  ;  it  must  not  be  suffered  to 
confine  itself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  natural 

f  affections :  it  must  endeavour  to  come  up  to  the 
Divine  original ;  it  must  be  extended  to  our  ene- 

I  inies,  "for  onr  heavenly  Father  is  kind  to  the 
Qothankful,  and  to  the  evil;"  the  least  and  mean- 

I  est  have  a  claim  to  it,  forasmuch  as  they  are  our 

I  brethren,  and  Christ  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 


Such  are  the  principal  motives  that  may  incite 
us  to  the  e.\ercise  of  brotherly-kindness  and  charity 
iu  general :  i  shall  conclude  with  briefly  recom- 
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meiidiiij^  to  you  that  particular  branch  of  this  dnl 
which  itt  the  occasion  of  our  present  meeting. 

It  ouglit  to  be,  and  it  naturally  will  be,  the  con- 
corn  wid  endeavour  of  every  truly  benevolent  and 
cli a ritubly-d imposed  person,  that  his  liberality  be 
directed  to  the  beat  end  by  the  readiest  and  surest 
locnnft  ;  tliat  it  be  bestowed  on  the  properest  objects 
in  the  most  eflectual  manner.  If  this  be  not  well 
attended  to,  tlie  beat -designed  cliarily  may  answer 
11(1  jjood  purpose ;  it  may  even  have  a  bad  effect, 
iind  lie  of  pernicious  consequence.  Now,  in  this 
re»pei't  tlie  present  institution  may  be  justly  recom- 
mended lo  tlie  repird  of  the  benevolent  and  cha- 
ritable, as  it  offers  an  opportunity  of  relieving  the 
poor,  in  their  greatest  distress;  in  a  manner  the 
iniitti  proper  and  eB'eetual ;  and  the  leEist  liable  to 
tibuNr. 

Poverty  is  not  in  itself  a  fttate  of  distress  :  it  is 
a  eiiuditioii  whicli.  by  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Pro- 
videiiee,  is  niiide  tlie  lot  of  the  greater  part  of 
iimnkiiiil,  HUii  IK  upon  the  whole  as  capable  of  real 
hitppineHH  n*  wettUli  is.  While  attended  with 
hiutltli,  Hlreii^lli,  and  eoiileul.  <,aud  of  these  it  is 
eoninioiily  blesned  with  the  largest  share,}  it  need 
not  want  tlie  iieeefsuries,  the  comforts,  or  even 
the  eiijoymentrt  of  life.  Hut  poverty,  accompanied 
with  aicknew,  becomes  indeed  an  object  of  great 
eommiserntion  :  they  mutually  aggravate  and  em- 
bitter one  imoUier :  for  poverty  deprives  sickness 
of  the  usual  means  of  relief,  of  art  and  care,  of 
proper  medicines  and  due  attendance  ;  and  sick- 
neiu>  ttt  the  same  time  deprives  poverty  of  the  verv 
nienu»  of  subsisting.     Whole  families  often  depend 


upoD  the  health  and  industry  of  a  single  person 
for  their  support ;  his  disability  is  a  most  grievous 
distress  for  the  present ;  his  death  brings  on  misery 
and  ruin  for  the  future. 

There  are  indeed  other  calamities  to  which  the 
poor  are  from  their  condition  the  most  exposed: 
such  as  arise  from  unusual  badness  of  seasons, 
uncommon  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  hke 
extraordinary  dispensations  of  Providence  :  which, 
though  they  in  some  measure  affect  all,  yet  are 
most  severely  felt  by  the  poor.  These,  when  the 
exigence  is  apparent  and  notorious,  will  never  fail 
of  obtaining  a  suitable  relief,  so  as  to  be  rendered 
Bopportable,  from  the  enlarged  bounty  of  the  gene- 
rous and  humane,  exerting  itself  in  proportion  to 
the  extremity  :  of  which  the  present  time  hath 
afforded  abundant  proof,  and  this  place  a  laudable 
example.  To  these  the  community  itself  is  con- 
cerned to  apply  a  suitable  remedy  as  the  occasion 
demands;  nor  is  a  standing  provision  necessary 
for  cases  extraordinary  and  incidental.  But  to 
sickness  all  men  are  in  all  seasons  and  everj'  day 
liable  ;  to  bodily  accidents  the  poor  are  peculiarly 
liable,  from  the  nature  of  their  employments  and 
labours ;  and  to  the  poor,  sickness  and  bodily  ac- 
cidents are  grievously  and  peculiarly  distressful. 
So  that  some  constant  provision  for  their  relief  in 
these  cases  becomes  highly  expedient,  and  in  a 
great  degree  necessary. 

The  constant  relief  which  is  provided  for  the 
sick  poor  in  public  Infirmaries  by  the  charity  of 
these  times,  (that  virtue  which  forbids  us  to  de- 
spair altogether  even  of  these  times,)  ia  the  most 
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proper  and  effectual  that  can  well  be  contrivec 
the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed.  To  supply 
them  singly,  and  at  their  own  homes,  with  advice, 
with  medicines,  with  proper  diet  and  proper  at- 
tendance, beside  the  enormous  charge  of  it,  would 
be,  in  other  respects,  also  impracticable ;  and  if 
not  so,  would  be,  in  the  most  distressful  and  dan- 
gerous cases,  ineffectual  ;  unless  you  could  like- 
wise supply  them  with  judgment  and  experience, 
with  common  care  and  discretion,  in  the  use  and 
application  of  them.  Even  cleanliness,  a  whole- 
some and  pure  air,  the  most  ordinary  accommoda- 
tions, are  as  much  wanted  ;  and  what  were  never 
wished  for,  or  thought  of,  as  conveniences  before, 
now  become  necessaries,  no  less  important,  nor 
less  difficult  to  be  provided.  Whereas  here  ail 
these  things  are  provided  for  numbers  together,  in 
the  amplest  and  completest  manner,  at  the  easiest 
expence  ;  where  charity  supplies  all  the  real  wants 
of  the  poorest  objects,  and  of  the  lowest  rank,  even 
more  regularly  and  more  effectually,  than  riches 
and  abundance  usually  supply  them  to  those  of 
the  highest. 

I  must  here  add  another  consideration  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  and  that  is,  the  provision 
that  is  made  for  the  religious  concerns  and  the 
spiritual  comfort  of  the  poor  in  their  sickness,  by 
the  charitable  and  regular  attendance  of  the  clergy 
of  this  place,  which  could  not  be  so  well  supplied 
in  any  other  circumstances  :  a  provision  that  is 
well  calculated  to  have  its  due  influence  upon  all  ; 
to  awaken  the  careless,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to 
support  the  weak,  to  awe  the  irreverent,  to  reclaim 
13 
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[the  bad,    to  cooBrm  the  good;    to  promote  the 
[  velfare  of  their  souls,  and  their  eternal  salvation, 
in  proportion  as  their  bodily  health  and  strength 
is  restored. 

And  as  this  charity  is  thus  directed  to  the  best 
I  ends,  by  the  most  eS'ectual  means  ;  so  does  it  ap- 
I  pear  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  the  least  liable 
to  abuse. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  discouragement  to  charity 
than  the  many  abuses  to  which  it  is  subject.     To 
impose  upon  the  piety  and  humanity  of  the  good 
J  and  generous  is  become  a  sort  of  professed  trade 
and  occupation ;  an  art,  reduced  to  a  system  of 
I  rules  and  principles,  founded  on  a  just  knowledge 
1  of  the  human  heart,  and  requiring  no  small  address 
in  the  practice  :  and  accordingly  we  find  there  is 
perpetual  succession    of  regular    practitioners, 
'  who   have  served  their  apprenticeship  to  it  from 
Uieir  earliest  infancy.     However,   all  such  as  are 
'  resolved  never  to  submit  to  the   labour  and  con- 
finement of  any  honest  and    useful  employment 
betake  themselves  to  this  ;  and  divert  the  bounty 
which  ought  to  relieve  industrious  poverty,  to  the 
encouragement  of  laziness  and  vice,  and  even  of 
intemperance  and  debauchery.     For  luxury,  which 
used   to  pride  herself  in  being  wholly  taken    up 
with  the  great,  hath  now  graciously  condescended 
to  the  very  lowest  rank  of  men  ;  and  hath  taught 
them    to    improve    even  the    small  pittance  of  a 
common  alms  into  tlie  means  of  debauchery  and 
intoxication.     How  it  comes  to  pass,  that  this  in- 
dulgence to  tlie   prevailing  and    most   pernicious 
vice  of  the  populace  ia  still  continued  (through 
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as  gross  a  mistake,  I  will  presume  to  883 
mon  policy  and  present  economy,  as  shameful 
disregard  of  national  virtue,  the  ouly  sure  founda- 
tion of  national  prosperity  and  wealth,)  it  is  not 
my  busiuess  to  inquire :  certainly  nothing  has 
more  contributed  to  the  increase  of  beggary,  as 
well  as  to  its  unnatural  conjunction  with  drunken- 
ness. We  see  every  day,  to  the  reproach,  not  of 
our  laws, — for  they  allow  of  no  such  thing, — but 
of  those  that  ought  to  put  them  in  execution  ;  we 
see  every  corner  of  our  streets  infested  with  objects 
offensive  to  the  sight ;  to  appearance,  and  perhaps 
really,  miserable  ;  but  of  which  much  the  greater 
part,  to  speak  moderately,  are  miserable  by  their 
own  sloth,  and  are  more  worthy  of  chastisement 
than  of  pity :  so  that  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  it  were  not  better  that  charity  should 
altogether  close  and  withhold  her  hand,  than  opeu 
it  at  random  to  the  suspected  importunity  of  un- 
known, vagrant,  and  illegal  solicitors.  However, 
if  far  the  greatest  part  of  these  casual  streams  of 
liberality,  which  are  now  scattered  and  lost  in  the 
barren  sand,  were  collected  together  and  guided 
into  some  useful  channel,  much  good  would  be 
done  in  promoting  many  better  designs,  and  some 
stop  put  to  a  practice,  generally  weak  on  the  one 
part,  and  fraudulent  on  the  other,  and  in  its  con- 
sequences pernicious  to  the  public.  Besides  the 
many  undoubted  objects  of  private  charity  which 
the  truly  benevolent  will  diligently  search  after, 
and  will  easily  find  out,— such,  whose  industry 
struggles  in  vain  with  difficulties  and  misfortunes, 
and  whose  modesty  will  not  permit  them  to  solicit 
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relief;  there  are  many  public  establishments  of 
approved  charily,  such  as  the  present,  which  con- 
tinually olfer  themselves,  and  ask  the  kind  assist- 
ance of  all  persons  according  to  their  abilities  ;  in 
which  there  can  be  no  fear  or  suspicion  of  misap- 
plication and  abuse.  Vice  and  imposture  will 
never  apply  here  ;  they  have  nothing  here  to  invite 
them :  idleness  and  sloth  may  indeed  present 
themselves  under  some  disguise  ;  but  whatever  the 
disguise,  they  will  certainly  be  detected.  Private 
designs  and  interested  views  can  have  no  scope 
here  ;  if  they  should,  they  will  easily  be  defeated  : 
where  the  managers  are  frequently  changed  ;  where 
ttie  management  is  always  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  most  concerned  to  have  it  well  conducted  ; 
where  a  number  of  the  chief  contributors  constantly 
attend  upon  this  very  thing,  and  in  their  attend- 
ance itself  conlribnte  more  than  by  the  most  gene- 
rous of  their  contributions. 

Such  are  the  principal  considerations  that  re- 
commend this  branch  of  charity,  under  this  parti- 
cular form  and  economy.  There  is  another  which 
the  sitnation  and  circumstances  of  the  place  itself 
so  obviously  present,  that  1  cannot  but  mention  it. 
Whence  does  this  flourishing  country,  and  this 
wealthy  and  populous  town,  chiefly  derive  their 
plenty  and  their  riches,  but  from  their  large  and 
extensive  trade,  and  from  that  inexhausted  source 
of  it,  which  the  very  soil  and  earth  itself  from  its 
bowels  supplies  ?  And  who  are  these  poor  objects, 
for  the  most  part,  who  now  implore  your  bounty, 
but  the  very  instruments  which  you  make  use  of 
to  carry  on  this  commerce,  and  to  gather  in  this 
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lotf.^  ji  whom  on  your  account  forego 

^<^^3^  of  nature,   the  purer  and 

ire  oheerful  light  of  the  day,  and 

^•s.'"?^  •r^ruith  of  the  sun;  who  commit 

^^_>^.  ^^    -•    iw  depths  of  the  earth,  and  the 

<,^  XT  YOur  profit ;  whose  labours  in 

>uOi«^:c  them  to  peculiar  infirmities, 

,,;..     ^Mui'ic   accidents,    to   more   imminent 

...    «»%»    ivw  dreadful  exposure  of  limbs  and 

>^...     xtuu  AUY   other   ordinary   occupation. 

^j^    •  .  v>vi  ^*  afford  them  a  prospect  of  relief 

...^     T%.aiii4cies  which  they  risk  on  your  ac- 

^^    v%^  ^^Hir  advantage;  that  you  would 

.    .4   iN>ii  A  small  portion  out  of  those  riches 

^4^a    iHMC  toil  and  hazard  supplies  you  in 

^  .^ju*^v       l»  other  cases  your  bounty  may  be 

*K  Acvvunt  of  humanity  and  generosity  ; 

,  N*a<  i  Xw^nies  a  matter,  not  only  of  equity, 

4»«ct  right  and  common  justice. 

•vx\i  uot  further  insist  on  these  reflec- 

;  s^K^^^"*  "^^  rather  to  exhort  you  to  pro- 

•K?  ^vkhI  work  in  which  you  have  so  far 

..\    <%;\A»^^*d,  with  the  same  readiness  and 

*u.uv*N  s'rf  UlH*rality,  with  the  same  unanimity 

^sVv  >t^rii%  with  the  same  attention  and  zeal. 

K^  Ih>  wearied   in  well-doing  :"  let  us 

k^Mii  ^*  oaooiirage  all  we  can,  and  to  diffuse 

^iv<  b\   owr  assistance  and  example,  that 

V  ^K>kMio  boneficence,  which  has  of  late  ma- 

A   i^^riNi^tnl  and   prevailed  in  this   nation; 

\^x  ^^^vu  rise  to  so  many  different  charitable 

!^u-<v»*w*  «lli  "^  ^^^^^^  several  kinds,  truly  laud- 

.!w   ^   »**^*"*   *"  *'^^^^   design,    and   evidently 
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useful  and  beneficial  in  tbeir  execution ;  to  the 
honour  of  our  country,  of  our  religion,  and  of  the 
age  itself;  of  edifying  example  to  the  world  ;  and 
above  all  (as  we  may  humbly  hope,  notwithstand- 
ing our  manifold  sins  and  provocations)  acceptable 
ID  the  sight  of  God.  Bounty  to  the  poor  is  the 
properest  concomitant  of  true  repentance  and  re- 
formation :  "The  merciful  shall  obtain  mercy," 
saith  our  Lord  ;  "  Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteous- 
ness," saith  the  prophet  '  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
**  and  thine  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the 
poor,  if  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquil- 
lity." "To  deal  our  bread  to  the  hungry;  to 
satisfy  the  afflicted  soul ;  to  love  mercy ;  to  do 
good ;  to  communicate  ;"  these  are  the  sacrifices 
wherewith  we  may  hope  to  please  God ;  to  avert 
His  judgments,  and  to  draw  down  His  blessings  : 
His  blessing  upon  ourselves,  and  upon  our  fami- 
lies ;  "  upon  our  store,  and  upon  all  the  work  of 
our  hands ;  upon  the  fruit  of  our  cattle,  and  upon 
tile  fruit  of  our  ground  ;"  upon  our  nation,  and 
upon  our  sovereign  ;  upon  his  councils,  and  upon 
his  arms :  all  private  and  public  blessings  here, 
and  His  eternal  blessing  hereafter. 
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Matt.  vi.  10. 
Thy  kingdom  come. 

Tiiic  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
uceording  to  its  most  usual  and  almost  constant 
ttcot^ptutiou  throughout  the  several  histories  of  the 
ICviiugoliHtH,  nignifies  the  state  of  the  Gospel,  or 
tho  ('iiurch  of  Christ  upon  earth,  first  begun  and 
iiittubliHiied  by  the  preaching  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
uud  bin  apostles.  When  our  Saviour  commands 
bin  dirtciples  to  pray  that  this  kingdom  may  come ; 
bin  meaning  is,  that  we  should  make  it  a  constant 
nnd  perpetual  subject  of  our  petitions  to  Almighty 
(lod,  that  this  Gospel-state,  or  Church  of  Christ, 
MO  bogun  and  established  upon  earth,  may,  through 
\\U  gru(*o,  be  still  advanced  and  carried  on,  till  at 
buigtb  it  arrive  at  that  maturity  and  completion, 
that  univorsality,  unity,  and  spiritual  perfection, 
wbiob  Ih^  bath  decreed  and  promised  that  it  shall 
ill  tiiiio  attain. 

*  ISiM^rli«)4l  Mt  the  ViBitation  of  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Richard, 
|.^M«I  |l(«ho|)  of  Durham,  held  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary-le- 
IWw  \\\  Ihirhitm.  on  Thursday,  July  27,  1758.  By  Rohert  Lowth, 
\V  \\  \\\Am\i\My  of  Durham,  Rector  of  Sedgefield,  and  Chaplain  in 
\V\l«u«iv  Ui  \\\n  Majesty.  Published  by  his  Lordship's  request. 
\  ml^v^,  ITMI.  4io.    2d  Edition,  1767,  8vo. 
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Without  further  supporting  or  enlarging  upon 
this  explication  of  the  words,  or  discoursing  on  the 

'  nature  of  the  Gospel-state  considered  as  a  kingdom, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  carry  your  tlioughts  to  a  ge- 

,  neral  view  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future 
condition  of  Christianity  in  the  world ;  in  order  to 
show,  how  much  reason  the  disciples  of  Christ 
ever  had,  and  still  have,  to  offer  up  this  petition 

I  for  its  advancement  :  what  we  may  be  allowed  to 
hope,  from  God's  gracious  promises  in  this  respect, 

'  ID  time  to  come ;    how  much  it  is  the  duty  of 

r  every  subject,  and  more  especially  of  every  minis- 
ter of  this  heavenly  kingdom,  to  aim  at  promoting, 
by  his  most  earnest   endeavours,  as  well  as  his 

t  prayers,  the  perfect  and  universal  establishment 

[of  it. 

Our  Saviour,  commanding  his  disciples  perpe- 
tnally  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  may  well  be 
understood  by  this  very  command  to  intimate  to 
them,  that  the  state  of  Christianity  would  long  be 

[•incomplete,  its  progress  gradual,  its  advances 
towards  perfection  and  universality  oftentimes  slow 
and  imperceptible  ;  and  thai  it  would  not  arrive  at 
its  full  maturity  till  the  end  of  the  age,  till  the  last 
scene  of  this  great  dispensation.  And  this  he  has 
more  fully  explained  to  them  in  several  of  his 
discourses,  particularly  in  some  of  his  parables. 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  to  a  man 
which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field ;  but,  while 
men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among 
the  wheat ;  which  appeared  together  with  the 
wheat,  and  were  suffered  to  grow  together  with  it 
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Mk  itt<  iMyr«^^$l^''  And  again,  '^  So  is  the  king- 
oiVMM  sM'  VhmIx  «$  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the 
^«viiihi>  «ttU  should  sleep  and  rise,  night  and  day, 
.umI  U)v  ^n^  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  know- 
vsii  \k^  )h>w.  For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of 
Iwc^f ;  (irst  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the 
tuU  vvi'u  iu  the  ear.  But  when  the  fruit  is  brought 
t^iii,  iauixediately  he  putteth  in  the  sickle,  he- 
\MiW^  the  harvest  is  come'."  Such  i&  the  predic- 
iHHi  \>(  sMT  Saviour :  the  event  hitherto  will  be 
tv^uuU  outirely  conformable  to  it. 

If  wo  take  a  view  of  Christianity  in  the  first  ages, 
Hc  !ih«dl  find  it  mightily  increasing  from  very  small 
licgiuMiug^  spreading  and  extending  itself  far  and 
H4ik  >vUh  a  quick  progress ;  and  ''  like  leaven," 
4A  our  Saviour  very  expressively  represents  it  *, 
'  biU  iu  a  large  quantity  of  meal,  working  and 
>vrMWUliH|t  by  degrees,  till  the  whole  was  lea* 
v\>ikhI.  **  NVe  first  hear  *,  that  "  the  number  of  the 
MH4Mv«i  K^  iho  disciples  together  was  about  un  hun* 
vbW  Hiul  twenty /'  Soon  after,  ''  in  one  day  there 
\^v>4V  midod  unto  them  about  three  thousand  souls." 
\v\ti  '*  llio  number  of  them  that  heard  the  word, 
whivh  WWr  »poke  to  them,  and  believed,  waa 
^U^m  tivM  thousand.  And  ''believers  were  still 
^vUv^l  lo  \\w  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and 
\^\^m^t''  At  the  same  time  they  abounded  in 
\>W^I)\  ill  faith,  and  in  good  works  :  ''  the  mul« 
t\UvU'  s^'  tii«»ui  that  believed,  were  of  one  heart, 
^uv(  s^'  \^\\^  M\\\ :  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the 
vi|HMitU'«^'  ^Un^trim)  and   fellowship :    they  had   all 

*  M^U    \m  rk,  ^i\  '  Mark  iv.  26,  &c. 

\Ull   \Ul  X\,  Acts  i.  h.  iv.  V. 
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things  commoQ,  and  sold  their  possegsious  and 
goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man 
had  need."  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Church  at 
ita  very  first  establishment,  and  as  yet  confined  to 
Jerusalem  :  small  in  extent,  and  few  in  number ; 
but  full  of  grace  and  of  power,  perfect  in  every  good 
vork,  and  rich  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 

But  no  sooner  had  the  persecution  which  arose 
about  Stephen  against  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 
scattered  abroad  the  disciples,  than  the  Gospel 
was,  together  with  them,  spread  through  all  the 
regions  round  about.  And  in  a  few  years,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles  and  teachers,  and  prin- 
cipally by  the  labours  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  it  was  carried  through  almost  all  the 
parts,  and  even  beyond  the  limits,  of  the  Koman 
empire.  If  we  give  credit  to  a  tradition '  that 
prevailed  anciently  in  the  Church,  it  was  esta- 
blished in  Parthia,  and  even  in  India,  by  tlie 
apostle  St.  Thomas  :  so  that,  if  the  slate  of  com- 
munication subsisting  at  that  time  between  the 
several  nations  be  considered,  it  might  truly  be 
said,  that  "  their  sound  had  gone  out  through  all 
the  earth,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world."  Thus  was  the  seed  of  the  word  widely 
and  abundantly  sown,  even  in  the  apostolical  age  : 
let  us  consider  the  increase  and  the  produce  of  it. 

The  rapid  progress  and  plentiful  increase  of 
Christianitj'  in  the  first  age,  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  it  had  to  struggle  with,  from  the  preju- 
dice of  the  world  supported  by  all  the  power  of  it, 

<  Euieb.  tfisL  E('cl.  iii-  I-    ^ittg.  Nbe.  (Jrat.  xxv. 
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^llk»  mitlst  nf  dangera,  distresses,  reproach,  aw 
IMiiiniltiiiii  has  been  deservedly  considered  as  the 
^Kitttfdiat^  etlii^cl  of  a  divine  power  co-operatiag 
wiUi  it ;  aud  as  a  more  stupendous  miracle  in 
ilteelt',  tbati  any  of  the  several  wonders  by  which  it 
wan  piwuioted.  By  the  accounts  '  of  the  heathens 
Uit;uitK.*lve».  it  appears,  that,  as  early  as  the  time 
ut'  Nero,  the  Christians  at  Rome  were  become  ver\' 
ijiK-n>U!t :  in  the  time  of  Trajan  we  find,  bv  the 

IHatiuionv  *  of  the  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces, 
lh«t  i.'hriMtiauity  had  so  far  prevailed  in  those 
{Mtrtit,  itiat  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  almost 
Okiiolati^,  their  sacred  rites  long  iutermitted,  and 
^t  there  were  very  few  who  would  buy  sacrifices. 
kMliu  Martyr'  soon  after  informs  us,  that  there 
««!*  uo  uatioii  in  the  known  world,  not  even  the 
Ulv«i  barburous  and  uncivilized,  where  some  did 
tttH  vAi'f  up  prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  God  in 
^i>  utkUiv  of  Jesus  Christ.      Tertultian  ',    in  the 

L||^\t  Hf^v,  my*,  that  every  part  of  the  empire,  every 
ulta^v  Mt\\  nmtitm,  was  full  of  Christians  :  and  that 
^v  bogaii  to  rival  the  heathens  in  number.  Ne-it 
Va  llw  MlHH'iul  jtrovidence  of  God,  and  the  signs 
1^1  U4V(>  witiivart  to  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
|ul.  i'lirwtianity  owed  its  success  to  the  graces 
^^.^^  \Utu\'«  ibttt  nhone  forth  in  the  lives  of  it?  pro- 
ti^wu,iir«.  'I'liD  piiicerity  and  stedfastness  of  their 
lilkVttl<  tbvir  i'ourago  and  constancy  in  sufiering  the 
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most  cruel  tortures  iu  defence  of  it,  were  fully  ex- 
hibited and  approved  to  the  world  in  numberless 
examples  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions.  The 
advocates  for  Christianity,  who  undertook  to  plead 
its  cause  before  the  rulers  of  the  world,  could  in 
their  apologies  boldly  appeal  even  to  their  enemies 
and  persecutors,  not  only  for  the  holiness  and 
purity  of  its  doctrines,  but  also  for  the  sanctity 
and  innocence  of  those  that  professed  it ;  their 
blameless  and  inoffensive  conversation,  the  simpli- 
city and  integrity  of  their  manners,  their  piety  to 
God,  their  union  among  themselves,  and  their 
peaceable  and  charitable  disposition  towards  all 
mankind.  This,  perhaps,  may  pass  for  a  just  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  under 
persecution,  for  the  first  three  centuries :  conti- 
nually increasing  in  numbers,  and  enlarged  in 
extent ;  nor  even  in  the  end  greatly  fallen  off  from 
its  original  integrity,  with  regard  either  to  sanc- 
tity of  manners,  or  purity  of  faith. 

But  it  must  be  allowed  that,  from  the  very 
times  of  the  apostles,  the  Church  was  troubled 
by  heretics  of  various  denominations ;  who,  from 
time  to  time,  attempted  to  introduce  the  most 
absurd  doctrines,  and  the  most  abominable  prac- 
ticeu.  They  appear  to  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  either  hypocrites,  or  enthusiasts,  of  the 
grossest  sort.  Their  usual  method  was  to  endea- 
vour to  corrupt  and  falsify  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
so  as  to  make  it  countenance  their  wild  imagina- 
tions and  ungodly  doings.  They  seem  to  have 
had  no  sort  of  title  to  the  name  of  Christians, 
which  they  took  upon  themselves.     Accordingly 
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St.  Jude '  speaks  of  them,  as  "  men  that  had  crept 
in  unawares;  ungodly  men,  that  turned  the  grace 
of  our  God  into  lasciviousness,  and  denied  the  only 
Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  St. John* 
calls  them  "antichrists  ;"  and  says  of  them,  "  they 
went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us."  Such  in 
general  were  the  heretics  of  the  first  ages  ;  rejected 
of  the  Church,  and  condemned  of  themselvee ; 
who,  though  they  professed  that  "  tbey  knew 
God,  yet  in  works  denied  him,  being  abominable, 
and  disobedient,  and  to  everj'  good  work  repro- 
bate." And  such  are  the  absurdities,  blasphemies, 
and  abominations,  of  which  these  filtliy  dreamers 
are  accused,  that  we  might  perhaps  hardly  give 
credit  to  the  charge,  though  supported  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  writers  of  that  age,  were 
there  not  even  at  this  time  a  sect*  crept  in  una- 
wares likewise  among  us,  who  have  adopted  and 
openly  avowed  them.  Though  these  men  might 
dishonour  tlie  Christian  name,  by  falsely  taking  it 
upon  themselves;  though  the  converts  from  Judaism 
at  first  were  always  endeavouring  to  adulterate  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  by  grafting  on  it  their  own  su- 
perstitions ;  and  those  of  the  Gentiles  afterwardsj 
by  introducing  into  it  their  own  impure  philoso- 
phy:  yet  the  Church  still  acquitted  herself  of  the 
charge  committed  to  her,  and  kept  entire  the  sacred 
deposit  of  "  the  faith,  which  was  once  delivered  to 
the  saints." 

At  length,  "  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  though 
the  least  of  all  seeds,  was  grown  and   become  a 

■  Verae4.  '   1  Eiiisl.  ii.  18,  19. 

'  See  "  The  Sloraviam  Compureii,  and  Deleetrd." 
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[great  tree;  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  came  and 
1  lodged  under  the  shadow  of  it."  ConBtantine  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith  :  he  became  the  nursing 
father  of  the  Church;  which,  now  at  rest  from 
persecution,   and    set  above    her   adversaries,    in- 

»  creased  mightily  under  the  favour  of  her  great 
protector,  and  was  established  in  safety,  prosperity, 
and  honour.  It  might  now  be  expected,  that  "the 
mountaii]  of  the  Lord's  house  being  established  in 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  all  nations  should  flow 
onto  it ;  and  that  all  being  gathered  together  under 
one  head  in  Christ,   they  might  be  presented  to 

■  God  a  glorious  church,  holy  and  without  blemish.'' 
But,  alas  !  from  tliis  very  era  of  the  security,  pros- 
perity, and  splendour  of  the  Christian  Church,  we 
must  date  the  decay  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christ- 
ianity. It  still  continued,  indeed,  to  increase  for 
some  time  outwardly,  in  extent  and  numbers ;  but 
dally  Buffered  within  a  much  greater  loss,  in  tlie 
visible  diminution  of  faith,  holiuess,  humilitv,  aud 
charity.  Honour,  wealth,  and  power,  soon  excited 
pride,  avarice,  and  ambition  ;  and  the  contest  for 
these  worldly  advantages  was  but  too  often  carried 
on,  and  with  the  greater  animosity,  under  pre- 
tence of  contending  for  the  faith.  Christianity 
began  now  to  be  treated  as  a  science  or  an  art ; 
and  its  doctrines  to  be  opposed  and  defended  with 
much  acuteness  of  wit,  and  moie  keenness  of  pas- 
sion :  while  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  faith  was 
perplexed  and  corrupted  by  the  subtilty  of  debate, 

I  and  charity  quite  lost  in  the  vehemence  of  conten- 
tion. A  false,  or  at  best  an  indiscreet  zeal,  stood 
ever  upon  the  watch,  ready  to  combat  every  idle 
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the  Roman  Empire  ;  but  barbarism  and  ignorance 
were  introduced  with  them,  under  whose  influence 
every  error  that  had  been  before  sown  was  fostered 
and  nourished,  and  new  errors  were  from  time  to 
time  propagated.  The  ambition  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  made  use  of  every  opportunity  which  these 
dark  ages  afforded,  of  completing  her  great  scheme 
of  spiritual  tyranny,  and  temporal  dominion  :  every 
superstition  that  served  to  lielp  it  forward,  or  sup- 
port, it,  was  made  an  article  of  faith  :  in  a  word, 
that  deep  system  of  worldly  policy,  founded  in  the 
corruption  and  perversion  of  all  the  great  principles 
of  the  Gospel;  that  mystery  of  iniquity,  properly 
enough  called  Popery,  but  which  might  more  pro- 
perly be  called  Anti-christianism,  was  devised, 
improved,  and  brought  to  perfection. 

To  rescue  Christianity  from  this  miserable  state 
of  depravation  and  oppression  ;  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  purity,  and  to  replace  it  on  its  true  foun- 
dation ;  to  put  an  end  to  the  insolent  usurpation 
of  human  authority  upon  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  of  reason,  and  of  conscience,  and  upon 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  them- 
selves ;  this  was  the  great  design  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. A  fair  prospect  was  now  opened  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  purity 
and  truth ;  such  a  prospect  as  never  had  offered 
itself  since  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  But  the 
fulness  of  the  time  was  not  yet  come  :  it  pleased 
God  in  his  unsearchable  wisdom  to  suffer  the  pro- 
gress of  this  great  work  to  be  stopped  in  the 
midway,  and  the  effects  of  it  to  be  greatly  weak- 
ened by  many  unhappy  divisions  among  the  re- 
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formed.  Yet  hath  it  been,  notwithstanding  its 
imperfection,  of  most  effectual  service  to  the  cause 
of  true  religion  ;  and  herein  seems  to  be  laid  the 
foundation  for  executing  the  great  plan  of  Divine 
wisdom,  for  raising  the  superslructure  of  universal 
Christianity.  It  has  shown  to  the  world  what  the 
Gospel  really  is ,-  it  has  laid  open  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  introduced  a  more  accurate  and  judi- 
cious study,  and  a  more  perfect  understanding  of 
tfaem  :  and,  in  consetjuence,  the  great  principles 
of  our  religion  have  not  only  been  rationally  ex- 
plained, and  fully  vindicated  ;  but  a  more  enlarged 
▼iew  of  the  Goapel-dispeneation,  a  more  complete 
system  of  Divine  knowledge,  has  been  given  to  the 
world,  than  ever  it  was  blessed  with  since  the  days 
of  inspiration.  And  though  the  Reformation  may 
aeem  to  have  beeu  now  at  a  stand  for  near  two 
centuries  ;  though,  in  a  political  view,  it  has  mani- 
lestly  lost  ground,  and  many  considerable  advan- 
tages have  been  gained  against  it;  though,  among 
ourselves,  we  frequently  hear  complaints,  and  pro- 
bably not  without  cause,  of  the  success  of  Popish 
emissaries,  who  compass  sea  and  land  to  make 
proselytes :  notwithstanding  this,  1  think  we  may 
be  assured,  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  Reformation 
is  every  day  acquiring  new  strengtli,  and  that  its 
principles  prevail  in  the  world  more  and  more. 
Learning  and  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  are  still  evidently  increasing;  and  even 
in  those  countries  where  they  are  most  discouraged, 
they  are  continually  spreading  themselves  silently 
and  secretly,  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  of  policy, 
and  all  the  efforts  of  power  :  and  where  knowledge 
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increases,  it  is  a  plain  and  infallible  cousequeace, 
that  Popery  must  diminish. 

This  view  of  the  state  of  Christianity  through 
the  several  ages  down  to  our  own  times,  short  and 
very  imperfect  as  it  is,  may  however  furnish  suffi- 
cient occasion  for  observing,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  has  never  hitherto,  in  its  most  pure  or  most 
flourishing  condition,  seemed  to  make  any  near 
approach,  or  any  effectual  advances,  towards  that 
perfection  and  universality,  to  which  it  is  decreed 
that  it  shall  in  time  arrive.  While  it  was  in  its 
most  exalted  state  of  purity,  it  laboured  under 
oppression  and  persecution  ;  when  it  flourished 
most  in  outward  prosperity,  and  was  strengtliened 
in  numbers,  and  enlarged  in  extent,  it  proportion- 
ably  decayed  in  its  inward  graces;  and,  even  in 
its  most  enlarged  extent,  never  possessed  more  than 
about  a  sixth  part  of  the  present  known  world. 
M'hereas  it  is  decreed  ',  that  "  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord,  and 
of  his  Christ;"  that  "  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages,  shall  serve  Him;"  that  "  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in  ;""  and  that  "  all 
Israel  shall  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  be  saved." 
The  time  is  not  yet  come  for  the  accomplishment 
of  these  predictions  ;  neither  can  we  rely  upon  the 
authority  of  some,  who,  by  a  plausible  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  prophecies,  confessedly  very  ob- 
scure, have  presumed  to  determine  the  seasons 
which  God  hath  put  in  his  own  power,  so  far  as  to 
conclude  that  it  is  near  at  hand.     Yet  we  may  be 
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allowed  to  ubeerve,  that  the  present  state  of  man- 
kind, and  the  circumstances  of  the  world  in 
general,  seem  to  indicate  a  preparation  for  this 
wonderful    event,    and    a  tendency    towards   this 

I  important  period,  however  distant  it  may  be. 
The  great  progress  which  learning  and  useful 
knowledge  of  all  sorts  have  made  within  these 
two  last  centuries,  particularly  in  the  cultivation 
<rf  human  reason,  and  the  study  of  divine  revela- 
lioD  ;  the  prodigious  advances  that  have  been 
jbade  in  navigation  and  commerce,  vastly  enlarg- 
ing the  bounds  of  the  known  habitable  world,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  drawing  nearer  to  one  another 
the  several  nations,  by  opening  a  free  and  easy 
communication  between  the  most  distant  ;  the 
great  numbers  of  Christian  colonies  that  have  been 
sent  into  every  part,  and  planted  in  the  most 
remote  comers  of  the  earth  :  all  these  circum- 
stances continually  increasing  and  multiplying, 
and  the  daily  improvements,  which,  with  unwearied 
diligence,  and  with  evident  success,  are  still  pur- 
sued in  all  ;  though  we  see  not  the  fruit  as  yet 
formed,  nor  so  much  as  the  blossom  unfolded,  yet 
aeem  to  point  out  to  us  the  seed-time  and  the 
spring,  which  is  already  preparing,  and  will  in  its 
due  season  bring  forth  a  plenteous  harvest.  This 
particular  sign  of  the  times  seems  to  be  pointed  out 
by  the  angel  to  the  prophet  Daniel ' :  "  But  thou, 
O  Daniel,  shut  up  the  words,  and  seal  the  book 
even  to  the  time  of  the  end  :  many  shall  run  to 
1  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased." 
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Btit,  whatever  be  tlie  secret  determination  of 
Almighty  God,  with  regard  to  the  particular  time 
destined  for  the  completion  of  these  gracious  pro- 
mises, it  certainly  behoves  us  to  be  always  intent 
upon  making  the  best  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity that  shall  seem  to  offer  itself,  of  promoting 
this  great  end  ;  to  keep  it  ever  in  view,  and  to 
pursue  it  by  every  method  that  shall  appear  iu  the 
least  conducive  thereto.  As  we  make  it  the  daily 
subject  of  our  prayers,  so  it  ought  to  be  the  con- 
stant object  of  our  most  earnest  endeavours.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  Christian,  as  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  mankind  are  highly  concerned 
in  it ;  it  is  more  especially  the  duty  of  every  mi- 
nister of  Christ,  as  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel 
is  committed  to  him,  and  he  is  appointed  to  attend 
continually  upon  this  very  thing.  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  mention  one  or  two  of  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  may  be  best  pro- 
moted, both  among  ourselves,  and  more  at  lai^e 
in  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  we  ought  to  promote  and  en- 
courage the  advancement  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  tlie  only  mean  by  which  it  can  be  advanced, 
— freedom  of  inquiry. 

Christianity  itself  was  published  to  the  world  in 
the  most  enlightened  age  ;  it  invited  and  chal- 
lenged the  examination  of  the  ablest  judges,  and 
stood  the  test  of  the  severest  scrutiny  :  the  more  it 
is  brought  to  the  light,  to  the  greater  advantage 
will  it  appear.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dark  ages  of  barbarism  came  on,  as  every  art  and 
science  was  almost  extinguished,  so  was  Christ- 
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Manity  in  proponion  oppressed  and  overwhelmed 
I  by  error  and  superstition  ;  and  they  that  pretended 
I  to  defend  it  from  the  assaults  of  its  enemies,  by 
I  prohibitiog  examination  and  free  inquiry,  took  the 
I  surest  method  of  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  its  recovery. 
I  Again,  when  letters  revived,  and  reason  regained 
I  her  liberty  ;  when  a  spirit  of  inquiry  began  to  pre- 
I  ^1.  and  was  kept  up  and  promoted  by  a  happy 
I  invention,  by  which  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge   was    wonderfully    facilitated  ;    Christianity 
immediately  emerged  out  of  darkness,  and  was,  in 
a  manner,  republished  to  the  world  in  its  native 
rimplicity.     It  hath  always  flourished,  or  decayed, 
together  with  learning  and   liberty  :  it  will  ever 
stand  or  fall  with  them.     It  is  therefore  of  the 
ntmost  importance  to  the  cause  of  true  religion, 
Aat  it  be  submitted  to  an  open  and  impartial  exa- 
mination ;  that  every  disquisition  concerning  it  be 
allowed  its  free  course  ;  that  even  the  malice  of  its 
enemies  should  have  its  full  scope,  and  try  its  ut- 
most strength  of  argument  against  it.     Let  no  man 
be  alarmed  at  the  attempts  of  atheists  or  infidels  ; 
let  them  produce  their  cause  ;  let  them  bring  forth 
their  strong  reasons,  to  their  own  confusion  ;  afford 
tbem  not  the  advantage  of  restraint,  the  only  ad- 
vantage which  their  cause  admits  of ;  let  them  not 
boast  the  false  credit  of  supposed  arguments,  and 
pretended  demonstrations,  which  they  are  forced 
to  suppress.     What  has  been  the  consequence  of 
all  that  licentious  contradiction,  with  which  the 
Gospel  hath  been  received,  in  these  our  times,  and 
in  this  nation  ?    hath  it  not  given   birth   to  such 
irrefragable  apologies  and  convincing  illustrations 
a  2 
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of  our  ino3t  holy  religion,  as  no  other  age, 
nation,  ever  produced  ?  What,  in  particular,  hath 
been  the  effect  of  unrestrained  opposition  in  a  very 
recent  instance,  prepared  with  much  labour  and 
study,  and  supported  with  all  the  art  and  elo- 
quence of  a  late  celebrated  genius  ?  hath  not  the 
very  weakness  and  impotence  of  the  assault  given 
the  most  signal  and  decisive  victory  to  the  cause 
of  truth  ?  and  do  not  the  arms  of  this  mighty 
champion  of  infidelity  stand  as  a  trophy,  erected 
by  himself,  to  display  and  to  perpetuate  the 
triumph  ?  Let  no  one  lightly  entertain  suspicions 
of  any  serious  proposal  for  the  advancement  of 
religious  knowledge  ;  nor,  out  of  unreasonable 
prejudice,  endeavour  to  obstruct  any  inquiry,  that 
professes  to  aim  at  the  further  illustration  of  the 
great  scheme  of  the  Gospel  in  general,  or  the 
removal  of  error  in  any  part,  in  faith,  in  doctrine, 
in  practice,  or  in  worship.  An  opinion  is  not 
therefore  false,  because  it  contradicts  received  no- 
tions :  but,  whether  true  or  false,  let  it  be  submitted 
to  a  fair  examination  ;  trutb  must  in  the  end  be  a 
gainer  by  it,  and  appear  with  the  greater  evidence. 
Where  freedom  of  inquiry  is  maintained  and  ex- 
ercised under  the  direction  of  the  sincere  word  of 
God,  falsehood  may  perhaps  triumph  for  a  day ; 
but  to-morrow  truth  will  certainly  prevail,  and 
every  succeeding  day  will  confirm  her  superiority. 

The  light  that  arose  upon  the  Christian  world 
at  the  reformation  hath  still  continued  to  increase, 
and  we  trust  will  "  shine  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day."  The  labours  of  the  learned 
from  that  time,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
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?  exercise  of  reason  and  private  judgment,  been 
greatly  successful  in  promoting   religious  know- 
ledge ;  and  particularly  in  laying  open  the  hidden 
treasures  of  divine  wisdom  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.     Much  hath  been   done   in  this  im- 
I  portant  work  ;   and  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
I  Those  heavenly  stores   are   inexhaustible  :    every 
new  acquisition  still  leads  on  to  further  discoveries  ; 
I  Bod  the  most  careful  search  will  still  leave  enough 
f  to  invite,   and  to  reward,  the  repeated  searches  of 
I  the  pious  and  industrious  to  the  latest  ages.     This 
I  IB  a  work  that  demands  our  first  and  most  earnest 
[  regard  ;   tlie  studies  and  assistance,  the  favour  and 
I  encouragement,   of  all.     To  confirm  and  illustrate 
I  these  holy  writings,  to  evince  their  truth,  to  show 
I  their  consistency,   to  explain    their   meaning,    to 
baake  them  more  generally  known  and  studied, 
aaily  and  perfectly  understood  by  all ;   to 
!  the  difficulties  that  discourage  the  honest 
'ours   of  the   unlearned,    and    provoke   the 
malicious  cavils  of  the  half-learned ; — this  is  the 
most  worthy  object  that  can  engage  our  attention  ; 

»the  most  important  end  to  which  our  labours  in 
the  search  of  truth  can  be  directed.     And  here  I 
cannot  but  mention,  what  hath  often  been  repre- 
sented, and  I  hope  will  not  always  be  represented 
in    vain, — that    nothing    would    more    effectually 
a  conduce  to  this  end   than  the  exhibiting  of  the 
Boly  Scriptures  themselves    to  the  people  in    a 
more  advantageous  and  just  light,  by  an  accurate 
I'isal  of  our  vulgar  translation  by  public  autho- 
It  is  now  a  century   and  a  half  since  this 
uslatiott   was    made ;    in    which    time    a  much 
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greater  progreBS  hath  been  made  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  than  in  fifteen  centuries  pre- 
ceding. Knowledge  of  all  sorts  hath,  since  that 
time,  been  greatly  advanced ;  of  which  there  is 
scarce  any  sort  that  hath  not  some  connexion  with 
the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  in  particular, 
and  what  is  more  immediately  connected  with  it, 
the  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  of  the 
Hebrew  especially,  and  its  several  remaining 
dialects;  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  of  civil  his- 
tory, of  natural  history,  of  genuine  logic,  of  sound 
criticism.  Many  ancient  monuments,  both  texts 
and  versions  ',  of  venerable  authority,  have  been 
either  newly  discovered,  or  mure  openly  commu- 
nicated to  the  public,  and  set  forth  in  the  most 
advantageous  and  useful  manner.  And,  as  we 
enjoy  many  assistances  which  the  learned  of  that 
age  wanted,  so  likewise  many  impediments  which 
lay  in  their  way  are  now  removed.  The  rubbish 
of  false  science  is  in  a  great  measure  cleared 
away  ;  the  obscure  subtilty  of  scholastic  theology 
is  dispelled.  The  great  prejudice  of  authority  is 
in  many  instances  happily  diminished;  the  des- 
potic power  of  antiquity  is  reduced  within  its  pro- 
per limits.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  no  longer  a  slave  to  the 
Synagogue  ;  nor  does  the  Christian  interpreter 
blindly  follow  those  blind  guides,  the  Jewish 
teachers.  Their  infallible  Masora,  boasted  to 
have   been    an   edifice   raided    by   wise   master- 
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builders  ou  the  rock  of  divine  autliority,  proves  to 
have  been  framed  by  unskilful  hands,  and  built 
on  the  sand  :  its  foundations  have  long  since  been 
shaken,  and  it  now  totters  to  its  fall.  The  defects 
of  the  Hebrew  text  itself,— for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  hath  its  defects,  nor,  as  it  hath  been  traos- 
mitted  to  us  by  human  means,  could  it  possibly  be 
without  defects ; — these  have  been  pointed  out, 
and  remedies  have  in  part  been  applied  to  them, 
and  may  be  further  applied,  by  an  accurate  colla- 
tion of  ancient  versions,  and  of  various  copies. 
The  latter  source  is  but  newly  opened  '  ;  and  the 
supplies  that  may  be  derived  from  it,  if  not  very 
considerable  in  themselves,  will  yet  be  greatly  im- 
portant in  their  consequences.  All  this  (and  more 
might  be  added  to  this)  shows  evidently  how  much 
room  there  is  for  improvement  ;  it  promises  un- 
doubted success  to  the  undertaking,  and  warrants 
abundant  advantages  from  it  to  our  own  imme- 
diately, and,  in  consequence,  to  the  whole  Christ- 

D  Church. 

Secondly,  let  us  make  it  our  constant  aim  and 
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Sm  Houbigant.  Prolei^m.  in  Biblia  HebraJca,  cap.  iii.  art.  3.  and, 
for  more  fall  satisfaction,  "  The  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of 
the  Old  Testament  considered,"  by  the  learned  Mr.  KennicoCt ;  from 
i^om  further  light   into  this  curioua  and  important  subject  msy 
lortly  be  eipected. 

>.  Soon  after  this  waa  written,  "  A  Second  Dissertation  on  the 
of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Teatament"  waa  pub- 
lithedi  and  the  Collation  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  hath  been  siace 
undertaken,  and  carried  on  with  great  labour,  and  at  great  expenM, 
by  the  tame  learned  penoo  (  eDCOiiraged  and  nupporled  in  it  by  a 
public  subscription,  which  does  honour  to  our  country,  llie  com- 
pletion of  this  worL,  which  now  draws  towards  a  conclufion,  seenu  to 
the  proper  time  for  the  undertaking  above  recommended. 
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Study  to  restore,  to  maintain,  and  to  promote  true 
Christian  charity. 

The  Church  of  Christ  hath  in  almost  every  age 
suffered  much  less  by  all  the  rage  and  malice  of  its 
enemies,  than  by  strife  and  faction  within  itself, 
and  divisions  among  its  own  members.  The  worst 
consequence  of  some  of  the  worst  of  heresies  hath 
been  discord,  wrath,  hatred,  persecution  :  and,  in 
reality,  the  most  pernicious  of  all  heresies  hath 
been  the  maintaining  and  defending  of  breach  of 
charity  itself,  in  such  cases,  as  a  duty.  An  un- 
happy persuasion  hath  too  generally  prevailed, 
that  church -communion  demands  unity  of  senti- 
ment in  the  strictest  sense  ;  and  that  all  of  the 
same  profession  should  think  just  alike,  not  only 
as  to  a  few  plain  fundamental  articles,  but  as  to 
many  other  particulars  neither  necessarily  required, 
nor  clearly  rerealed  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  there  must  be  almost  as  many  sects  in  the 
world  as  there  are  men.  And  this  in  effect  hath 
for  many  ages  most  miserably  distracted  the  Church 
of  Christ ;  hath  divided  it  against  itself,  and  again 
subdivided  every  part  of  it  into  new  factions  and 

LBchisms  :  it  hath  been  the  cause  of  seditions, 
slaughters,  massacres ;  of  the  peculiar  cruelties 
and  barbarities  that  are  always  the  effects  of  false 
zeal ;  to  the  reproach  of  the  Christian  name,  and 
even  to  the  disgrace  of  human  nature.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  Christianity  hath  made  no 
greater  progress  ;  while,  instead  of  being  exhibited 
to  the  world  in  its  native  beauty,  as  the  most 
amiable  religion  that  ever  was,  it  hath  been  exposed 
in  such  a  horrible  disguise,  as  the  cause  of  the 
. 
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p^atest  mischiefs  ;  as  the  parent  of  strife  and  con- 
fusion, and  every  evil  work.  But,  thanks  be  to 
God,  we  seem  at  present  to  have  a  belter  prospect 
before  us  ;  whatever  other  reasons  we  may  have  to 
complain  of  our  own  age,  yet  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  charity,  and  bene- 
Toience,  and  moderation,  hath  of  late  prevailed 
among  us,  beyond  the  example  of  former  times. 
A  more  liberal  and  generous  way  of  thinking  and 
Acting,  with  regard  to  those  that  differ  from  ua,  is 
every  day  gaining  ground  ;  and  hath  already  had 
visible  effects,  in  allaying  former  animosities  and 
jealousies ;  and  seems  making  way  for  reconcilement 
and  unity.  The  different  sects  of  Protestants  seem 
to  have  lost  much  of  that  bitterness  and  distaste 
which  hath  so  long  most  unreasonably  reigned  ' 
between  them,  and  to  be  every  day  drawing  nearer 
to  one  another.  Even  those  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  though  they  do  not  give  up  their  horrid 
priticiple  of  persecution,  yet  begin  at  least  to  be 
ashamed  of  it ;  and,  while  they  have  no  power  or 
opportunity  of  acting  to  tlie  contrary,  can  say, 
"  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  prophets."  If  this  happy  temper  of 
meekness,  forbearance,  and  charity,  should  con- 
tinue to  increase,  and  should  diffuse  itself  more 
"widely  through  the  Christian  Church,  one  great 
offence  will  be  removed,  which  hath  ever  hindered 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  :  the  gainsayer  and 
Bnbeliever,  when  they  shall  observe  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity  to  prevail  among  Christians,  will 
be  more  easily  induced  to  glorify  God,   and  "to 
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confess,  that  God  is  in  us  of  a  truth."  The  pro- 
phet Isaiah  seems  to  represent  the  increase  of 
universal  charity  and  religious  knowledge  in  the 
Christian  Cliurch,  as  the  preparation  and  prelude 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews ;  in  that  remarkable  prophecy, 
which  certainly  hath  not  yet  been  fully  accom- 
plished ' :  "  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ; — they 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  ray  holy  moun- 
tain :  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  ^  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  the  root  of  Jesse, 
which  standeth  for  an  ensign  to  the  people  ; — to  it 
shall  the  Gentiles  seek,  and  his  resting-place  shall 
be  glorious.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  the  Lord  shall  set  his  hand  again  the 
second  time  to  recover  the  remnant  of  his  people, 
which  shall  be  left : — and  he  shall  set  up  an  en- 
sign for  the  nations,  and  shall  assemble  the  out- 
casts of  Israel,  and  gather  together  the  dispersed 
of  Jndah,  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth." 
Lastly,  and  above  all,  Let  ns  endeavour  to  re- 

■  Isaiah  xi.  6,  fee. 

'  'jJ'  -vsv  la'N  'v  mw  mm  ni-a  rmi.  Our  Translation,  by  deput- 
tDg  from  the  Masoretical  pointing,  anil  the  obviouH  grammatical 
construction,  hnth  obscured  this  imeaage.  The  freijuent  necessity  we 
are  under,  of  appealing  from  it  to  the  originid,  sufficiently  shows  the 
eitpediency  of  the  reviaal  above  proposed :  and  1  beg  leave  here  to 
add,  that  the  present  time  offers  a  favourable  opportuoity,  which 
ought  not  to  be  neglected ;  when  the  station,  to  which  the  chief 
direction  of  such  a  work  properly  belongs,  is  filled  with  a  person 
endowed,  beyond  any  other  of  this  age,  with  all  the  abilities  and 
qualifications  requisite  for  bringing  it  to  that  degree  of  perfection,  of 
which  it  is  at  present  capable. 
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commend  still  more  effectually  our  most  holy  reli- 
gion by  holiDess  and  purity  of  life. 

We  live  in  an  enlightened  age,  in  which  know- 
ledge is  still  increasing  ;  in  which  continual  ap- 
proaches are  made  towards  a  more  perfect  compre- 
hension of  the  Gospel-acheme  in  its  fall  extent; 
in  which  new  accessions  of  light  are  every  day 
thrown  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  the  true  Christian 
spirit  of  charity,  moderation,  and  forbearance,  pre- 
vails more  and  more,  softening  by  degrees  our 
mutual  distastes,  and  healing  our  divisions  :  may 
we  not  hope  that  these  improvements  will  have 
their  proper  and  natural  effect,  though  we  do  not 
yet  perceive  it,  in  introducing  a  reformation  of 
another  nature,  and  Infusing  more  and  more  of 
the  true  spirit  of  our  religion  into  our  manners 
and  our  lives  ?  Greater  knowledge  should  rea- 
sonably be  attended  with  more  perfect  obedience ; 
and  the  love  of  our  brethren  is  closely  connected 
with  the  love  of  God.  How  bad  soever  therefore 
in  this  respect  the  present  appearance  of  things 
may  be,  let  us  not  be  discouraged  in  our  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  practice  of  true  religion. 
And  it  is  indeed  more  in  our  power  to  promote  it 
than  we  are  generally  apt  to  think.  Every  one, 
according  to  his  station,  may  have  his  proper  share 
in  it ;  some  by  their  skill  and  abilities,  others  by 
their  influence  and  authorit}' ;  some  by  their  ex- 
hortations, all  by  their  example.  More  especially 
19  it  the  duty  and  peculiar  province  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  as  workers  together  with  Christ) 
to  pursue  it  by  every  method  ;  "  by  pureness,  by 
koDwledge,  by  suffering,  by  kindness,  by  love  un- 
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feigned,  by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of 
God."  As  many  of  us,  therefore,  as  have  received 
this  ministry,  or  have  it  by  any  means  in  our  power 
to  contribute  to  this  great  work,  ^^  let  us  not  faint, 
neither  let  us  be  wearied"  in  it;  still  "looking 
for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing 
of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,'* 
when  '*  every  man  shall  have  his  due  praise  of 
God,"  and  ''  every  man  shall  receive  his  own  re- 
ward, according  to  his  own  labour :"  when  "  they 
that  make  others  wise  unto  salvation  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever." 


SERMON  III', 


Deut.  iv.  7,  8,  9. 

What  natioD  is  there  bo  great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them, 
as  the  Lord  our  God  ia  hi  all  thiugs,  that  we  call  upon  him 
for?  And  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  bath  statutes 
and  judgments  so  righteous,  as  alt  this  law,  which  I  set  before 
you  this  day  1  Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul 
diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine  eyes  have 
seen,  and  lest  they  depart  from  thy  heart,  all  the  days  of  thy 
life. 

Without  attempting  any  parallel  between  our  own 
oatioD  and  that  of  the  Israelites,  which  stood  in  a 
nearer  and  more  immediate  relation  to  God  than 
I  any  other  people  of  the  world  hath  ever  done ;  I 
I  shall  deduce  from  the  words,  which  I  have  re- 
I  hearsed  to  you,  the  following  general  proposition, 
rimmediately  resulting  from  them,  and  applicable 
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..  .c*v  :auou  under  heaven,  but  peculiarly  ap- 
.viivLt  .»  ourselves: — that  great  and  signal  na- 
•wou     iO!«4u^  lay  those,  on  whom  they  are  con- 

•^^.  :uuer  A  proportionable  obligation  of  duty  ; 
.%k  -^^uifvAi  their  hands  suitable  returns  of  grati- 
.^v,    .^*c.  Aud  obedience,  to  Almighty  God  the 

^x   ^it^ckt  leader  and  legislator  of  the  Israelites 

v...-,».j^    u>  iK.*«»ple  to  obedience,  from  a  consider- 

...«     ».    tK'  :iK>i4  remarkable  and  most  important 

^.i^vt;«s.   u  nhioh  God  had  manifested  his  good- 

v>*  ..»!*    51^ our  to  them  ;  from  the  excellence  of 

:.v     ivfc^  :tto  righteous  statutes  and  judgments," 

;. .    •^^i\>u>  and  civil,  which  by  God's  command 

.*fc^  ><ii  lvtv>iv  them  ;  from  "  God's  nearness 

,.      w«Ai.    Jiad  readiness  to  hear  them,  "  in  all 

04-  ^hioh  they  called  upon  him;''  in  all 

^^'tt^iertul  things,   which  their  eyes  had 

^»*iti^  ihoiu  relief  in  all  their  distresses, 

.^     v^Vi%  ^^^ccaU  their  enemies.     From  the  like 

s^.w4vx.x  .4  VuslV  gnnU  goodness  to  this  nation,  I 

., .    awv^wk^vHir  K^  excite  in  you  a  due  sense  of  the 

..j^.%..v  «.v  avHiiulvut  on  you  ;  and  to  remind  you 

.s.     •x^^K  r  »\*iunis  of  duty,  which  these  great 
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^   .iv    ^***  ju;a\v,  lot  us  reflect  on  the  greatest 

*s**    iMjV4nHnt    of  all  the  blessings,  which 

»*»^u  .v«^v'^^h1  upon  us,  our  most  holy  reli- 

^_      «;^«  vH*ix^  wul  uncorrupted  form  of  Christ- 

,.v.   ^N^%<^  b\  his  giK>d  Providence  hath  been 

>^vOvi^\i   AUKyijr    tis,    and    through    so    many 

,^^v^v  ;KVM.srv^Hl  to  us.     We  enjoy  in  its  fall 

^.     iK  vXHHW^'l^  rtnolation  of  God's  will  to  man- 
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kind,  delivered  by  Jeans  Christ ;  true  and  genuine 
Christianity, — reformed  from  the  gross  errors  of 
Popery  ;  reduced  to  the  original  standard  of  the 
Gospel ;  in  doctrine,  regulated  altogether  by  the 
holy  Scriptures ;  in  order  and  worship,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  conformed  to  the  model  of  the  aposto- 
lical and  primitive  times.  The  Church  of  England 
professeth  to  found  all  her  doctrines  upon  the 
holy  Scriptures  alone  ;  "  so  that  whatsoever  is 
not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is 
not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be 
believed  as  an  Article  of  Faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation."  And  her 
ministers  act  agreeably  to  this  principle  :  they  do 
not  affect  a  dominion  over  the  faith  of  the  laity ; 
they  do  not  pretend  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage  : 
to  dictate  doctrines,  to  which  the  people  are  bound 
to  give  an  implicit  assent ;  or  precepts,  to  which 
they  are  to  yield  a  blind  submission :  they  send 
you  "to  the  law,  and  to  the  testimony;"  they 
exhort  you  to  search  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
lie  open  before  you  ;  to  make  a  diligent  and  im- 
partial inquiry  into  the  truth  of  what  they  them- 
selves deliver  ;  to  see  with  your  own  eyes,  and  to 
judge  with  your  own  understandings.  And  as  our 
religious  establishment  is  founded  on  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  so  it  freely  allows  to  others  that 
liberty,  which  it  hath  vindicated  to  itself;  it  dis- 
claims all  coercive  methods,  neither  forcing  others 
into  subjection,  nor  retaining  its  own  members  by 
violence  ;  it  gives  all  reasonable  indulgence  to 
weak  and  scrupulous  consciences,  and  treats  with 
charily  and  forbearance  those  who  think  them- 
13 
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selves  obliged  to  dissent  from  it.  In  matters  i 
order  and  decency,  in  the  form  and  manner  of 
worship,  our  Church  hath  most  judiciously  and 
happily  attained  the  due  mean  between  supersti- 
tion and  enthusiasm  ;  not  subject  to  ordinances, 
nor  yet  wholly  disdaining  the  use  of  them  ;  not 
indulging,  on  the  one  hand,  a  vain  ostentation  of 
pompous  ceremonies,  or  attributing  imaginary 
efficacy  to  empty  shows  and  mere  outside  perform- 
ances ;  nor,  on  the  other,  rejecting  such  order  as 
the  decency  and  solemnity  of  religious  worship 
require,  or  leaving  devotion  to  the  dangerous  guid- 
ance of  wild  fancy  and  inflamed  imagination. 
Her  public  Offices  are  conceived  in  the  true  spirit 
of  sincere,  rational,  well-instructed  piety ;  deli- 
vered in  language  intelligible,  simple,  unaffected, 
yet  in  the  highest  degree  solemn  and  powerful  ; 
by  an  expressive  plainness  informing  the  under- 
standing ;  by  a  well-judged  variety  awakening  the 
attention  ;  by  a  fervent  strain  of  devotion  warming 
the  heart,  and  engaging  the  affections. 

What  thanks  are  due  to  Almighty  God,  not  only 
for  this  his  unspeakable  gift  itself,  for  the  blessing 
of  so  excellent  an  institution  once  bestowed  upon 
U3  ;  but  for  his  continual  mercy  also  in  preserving 
it  to  us,  through  so  many  and  such  imminent 
dangers,  such  frequent  and  dreadful  conflicts ! 
How  nearly  was  our  religious  establishment  op- 
pressed almost  in  its  birth  ;  when  Popery,  but 
newly  banished,  returned  again  with  exasperated 
fury,  breathing  revenge  and  slaughter  !  To  what 
extreme  hazard  was  it  afterwards  perpetually  ex- 
posed, from  the  restless  attempts,  the  open  assaults, 
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Knd  the  dark  macliinations,  of  the  same  inveterate 
enemy  !  Plots  and  conspiracies,  avowed  preten- 
sions of  arbitrary  power,  rejieated  rebellions,  all 
means  iiave  been  tried,  aud  every  effort  hath  been 
exerted,  to  bend  our  necks  under  the  yoke,  which 
our  fathers  were  not  able  to  bear.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  totally  was  the  religious  constitution  of 
this  nation  overturned,  in  that  general  confusion 
of  all  our  rights,  divine  as  well  as  human,  which 
rebellion,  fomented  by  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy, 
brought  upon  us !  Yet  it  pleased  God  in  his 
goodness  wonderfully  to  restore  it,  and  through 
succeeding  dangers  and  difficulties  continually  to 
preserve  it.  It  is  now  seated  upon  a  rock  ;  and 
the  malice,  the  fraud,  and  the  force  of  its  ene- 
mies, by  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  not  prevail 
against  it. 

Next  to  our  holy  religion,  the  greatest  blessing 
for  which  we  stand  indebted  to  Almighty  God,  is 
that  of  our  laws  and  government.  Our  Civil 
Constitution  was  from  the  first  founded  on  the 
liberty  of  the  people ;  which  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  form  of  government  that  universally  pre- 
vailed among  the  Northern  nations,  and  was  trans- 
planted hither  with  our  Saxon  ancestors.  The 
people  had  their  acknowledged  rights,  and  the 
obligation  was  reciprocal  between  them  and  their 
governors.  These  were  legal  kings,  not  arbitrary 
grants :  they  were  bound  and  restrained  by  the 
laws  of  the  community,  framed  with  the  people's 
participation  and  consent.  But  it  must  be  owned, 
that  liberty  had  for  a  long  time  many  difficulties 
to  encounter.     Suppressed  by  the  exorbitance  of 
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regal  and  of  aristocratical  power,  it  nevertheless 
still  retained  enough  of  life  and  vigour  to  be  able 
to  exert  itself  efTectiially,  as  occasion  offered  ;  and 
at  length,  by  a  more  equal  participation  of  property 
conimnnicated  to  the  people,  it  was  enabled  to 
maintain  its  own  cause,  and  to  establish  on  a 
wider  and  firmer  foundation  of  law  ita  rights 
hitherto  precarious  and  insecure.  The  great  fa- 
bric of  the  British  Constitution  was  raised  by  slow- 
degrees,  and  perfected  by  repeated  improvements  : 
it  was  the  work  of  ages  to  bring  it  to  that  beauty 
of  proportion,  that  firm  connection  of  parts,  that 
strength  and  stability,  in  which  it  now  subsists. 

To  display  the  excellence  of  this  plan  of  govem- 
nieiit  fully  and  at  large,  as  the  subject  deserves, 
is  bevond  my  present  design  :  I  shall  only  endea- 
vour to  trace  out  some  of  the  great  lines  of  it,  and 
to  turn  your  attention  to  those  parts,  from  whence 
our  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  most  visibly 
arises. 

Our  civil  go\*emmeDt  is  happily  placed  between 
the  two  extremes  of  despotic  power  and  popular 
licentiousncAs :  it  is  wisely  composed  of  such  a 
due  mixture  of  the  several  simple  forms  of  govern- 
ment,—  those  of  one,  of  a  few,  and  of  many, — as  to 
rctnin  as  far  as  possible  the  advantages,  and  to 
exclude  the  inconveniences,  peculiar  to  each  ;  and 
the  pnrtx  uro  so  nicely  combined  and  adjusted, 
that  tlie  several  powers  co-operate  and  move  on 
t*i|^'lhtir  in  eoncert  and  agreement,  mutually  tem- 
(KTiiiK,  limiting,  nud  restntiuing.  yet  at  the  same 
Umu  uidiii^,  gupportiiig,  and  strengthening  each 
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The  harmony  of  tlie  wliole  arises  from  the  mu- 
taal  connection,  and  the  mutual  opposition,  of  the 
several  constituent  parts.  The  three  different 
orders,  which  compose  the  system,  including 
every  part  of  the  community,  and  possessing  the 
unlimited  authority  of  the  whole,  are  connected 
together  by  a  power  of  ordaining,  belonging  jointly 
to  them  all ;  they  are  opposed  to  one  another  by  a 
power  of  hindering,  belonging  separately  to  each  : 
by  the  former  they  are  enabled  to  provide  for  the 
good  of  the  community  in  general ;  by  the  latter 
they  are  disabled  from  encroaching  on  each  other's 
rights,  or  oppressing  any  part.  The  Sovereign 
Power  is  the  main-spring  of  the  machine ;  it  is  not 
only  the  first  mover,  but  the  principal  regulator  of 
the  whole  movement :  and  the  restraining  principle 
b  so  disposed,  as  to  direct  and  moderate,  without 
obstructing  the  motion.  Every  one  of  the  three 
powers  is  a  moderating  power,  placed  between  two 
others,  and  ready  to  exert  its  force  on  either  hand  ; 
to  aid  or  resist,  to  incite  or  repress,  as  the  exigence 
may  demand.  Thus  the  aristocratical  power  is  as 
it  were  the  isthmus  between  the  regal  and  popular 
powers,  keeping  each  within  its  due  bounds,  nor 
Buffering  either  to  overflow  its  shores.  Each  of 
the  others,  in  its  turn,  hath  a  like  influence  in 
tempering  the  powers  on  each  side  of  it  :  nor  is 
the  Influence  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people 
wholly  excluded  by  devolving  its  rights  on  the 
representative  ;  for  it  not  only  creates  the  repre- 
sentative body,  but  holds  it  when  created  in  con- 
tinual restraint,  by  the  freedom  and  the  frequency 
of  a  new  choice.     Such  are  the  fundamental  prin- 
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ciples,  such  the  general  plan,  of  our  system  of 
government :  a  system,  beautiful  and  admirable 
iQ  theory,  beyond  all  the  ideal  forms  that  political 
wiadom  hath  ever  conceived  ;  useful  and  salutary 
in  practice,  beyond  all  the  real  examples  that  civil 
history  can  furnish. 

The  first  and  most  envious  excellence  of  our 
civil  constitution  appears  in  the  due  distribution  of 
the  legislative  power  among  the  several  orders  of 
the  community,    and    the    large  share  of  it  into 
which  the  people  are  admitted.     The  greatest  and 
most  important  privilege  that  any  people  can  pos- 
sibly enjoy,  is  to  be  governed  by  laws  framed  by 
their  own  advice  or  consent.     Now,  as  the  people 
in  their  collective  body  are  not,  by  reason  of  their 
multitude,  capable  of  discussing  afl'airs  ;  of  con- 
sulting and  debating  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  of 
forming  well-weighed  resolutions  ;  all  this  can  be 
no  otherwise  managed,  than  by  representation  :         [ 
and  the  act  of  representatives,   freely  chosen  by        * 
themselves,  is  justly  esteemed  their  own  act.     If 
abuses  in  this  part  are  complained  of,  let  it  be        | 
considered    from   whence    the     abuse    originally        l 
springs.     There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the        i 
true  liberty  of  any  people,  than  that  they  cannot 
be  deprived  of  any  part  of  their  liberty,  or  of  the 
benefits  of  it,  but  by  their  own  fault.     Freedom  in       | 
its  very  nature  is  liable   to  abuse ;    and  national       j 
freedom,    in  which  consists  civil   dignity,  is  like       0 
the  freewill  of  man,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all        ' 
moral  worth ;    they  are  both  precious  talents  com- 
mitted by  Almighty  God  to  our  care,  and  we  are 
accountable  for  the  management  of  them  to  our 
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,  country,  to  our  own  conscience,  and  to  God  :  to 
bind  them  up  by  any  necessary  restraint  from 
abuse,  would  be  in  effect  to  annul  and  to  destroy 
them.  It  must  be  allowed  then,  that  the  people 
of  this  nation  do  enjoy,  as  fully  as  in  the  nature  of 
things  they  are  capable  of  enjoying,  and  as  far  as 
they  have  the  will  and  the  virtue  to  enjoy  it,  the 
great  advantage  of  being  governed  by  laws  of  their 
own  framing,  or  to  which  they  give  their  free 
assent.  And  this  great  privilege  alone  mani- 
festly includes  in  it  the  security  of  life,  of  freedom, 
of  property,  of  every  thing  that  is  valuable  or  dear 
to  man. 

As  the  legislative  power,  which  requires  much 
counsel  and  mature  deliberation,  is  very  properly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  many,  and  those  of  different 
ranks,  that  the  interests  of  all  may  be  consulted  ; 
BO  is  the  executive  power,  which  requires  imme- 
diate action,  with  equal  propriety  committed  to 
'    one.     The  administration  of  government  resides  in 
the  sovereign ;    who  of  all  earthly  monarchs  ap- 
proaches nearest  in  the  nature  of  his  government 
I    to  the  great  Governor  of  the  universe  ;  who  governs 
I    by  fixed  and  stated  laws  ;  whose  power  is  exercised 
'    in  aiding,    protecting,    relieving ;    in  justice,    in 
'    mercy,  in  goodness  ;  but  is  incapable  of  being  em- 
i    ployed    in    injury    and    wrong.      As    the    whole 
I    government  is  distributed  by  commission  to  minis- 
ters and  officers,  and  every  part  is  to  be  executed 
by  them  agreeably  to  known  rules,  and  in  subser- 
vience to  the  laws  ;  these  become  responsible  for 
'    mal-ad ministration,    and  are    accountable    to   the 
\   representatives  of  the  people,  and  to  the  supreme 
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jmlioRtiire  of  ttie  kingdom.  Thus  is  the  dignfl 
wf  tlu'  aovereign  consulted,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
|K'U|>1«  most  effectually  secured.  The  prince  has 
iht-  liouour  of  being  the  minister  of  God  for  good 
to  hilt  |»'0[)1p  ;  of  ruling  subjects,  not  slaves ;  of 
((t»v«riiiny;  l>y  law,  not  by  arbitrary  will  and 
cn|)ri('e  ;  nnd  the  people  are  happy  in  obeying  a 
Ifgul  umunrc-h,  not  a  tyrant ;  in  security  from 
cip|iivision  under  the  protection  of  tbeir  own  laws; 
iit  »  |>i>w»ir  of  doing  whatever  the  laws  permit,  and 
vS  uot  liuiiig  corniKilted  to  do  what  the  laws  do  not 
tHWiinaiid ;  in  which  the  very  nature  of  true  and 
iwi'fwt  civil  liberty  consists. 

Thwre  roinaine  anotlier  principal  part  of  civil 
^'wcr,  ihc  power  of  judicature:  which  in  our 
u-<iCt<U()lit  t^ontttitutiun  is  so  justly  tempered,  so  pro- 
|it>i'lv  diH|)OHod,  and  placed  in  such  safe  and  faith- 
l\il  hitndH,  thnt  there  never  existed  any  nation, 
uhoko  )iu[ipin('H»t  in  this  respect  was  so  wisely  con- 
■ullod,  »r  1*0  cd'cctually  secured.  It  is  the  great 
uild  •iiijjiihir  privilege  of  every  subject  of  this  happy 
iitHh*  t<i  b«  judged  by  his  own  equals  :  by  those, 
wlu>  tWili  H  similitude  uf  situation,  of  circumstances, 
\tf  tm*'rti"l«,  itiid  even  of  sensations,  are  most  likely 
t\»  uiv«  judtiuuint  with  justice,  with  candour,  with 
(Hiuil^  ■  with  niihlncss  and  tenderness;  as  friends, 
Wlhi'V  thuu  judges  ;  as  an  assembly  of  brethren, 
\%\hvf  thtiu  It  tribunal  of  inquisitors.  Appointed 
Ut  *w\\  umHiuT,  H8  to  leave  as  little  room  as  pos- 
iilUvk  Idv  iVttitd,  malice,  or  prejudice;  consisting  of 
twvlt  ttUMttHU',  M  that  their  unanimous  consent 
MUtt  Imi|»1v  h  clear  and  certain  investigation  of 
WWh  ;  «»  ftif  liiible  to  the  refusal  of  the  party, 
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whose  life  or  property  is  in  question,  that  those, 
who  are  not  refused,  inay  justly  be  esteemed  of  his 
own  choice.  The  venerable  magistrate  who  pro- 
nounces sentence,  though  distinguished  hy  the 
name  of  judge,  bears  in  reality  a  character  superior 
to  the  ordinary  import  of  that  name :  that  of  a 
being  abstracted  from  all  external  regards  ;  with- 
out affection  or  partiality,  without  passion  or  pre- 
judice :  it  is  law  herself,  uttering  her  decrees  with 
a  human  voice,  who  absolves  without  favour,  and 
punishes  without  resentment.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  cares  of  our  gracious  Sovereign  to  support  the 
dignity,  and  secure  the  independency,  of  this 
venerable  character,  even  from  the  possible  influ- 
ence of  the  Sovereign  power  itself  :  not  induced  to 
it  by  any  late  experience  or  present  apprehension 
of  inconvenience;  but  prompted  by  a  Just  and 
delicate  sentiment  of  wliat  is  right ;  by  a  jealous 
solicitude  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  people. 
The  benefit  of  the  laws  is  open  to  all ;  and  justice 
is  easily  accessible,  even  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  by  these  her  annual  solemnities. 
But  as  the  views  of  taw  are  universal,  and  not 
particular ;  and  while  she  fixes  her  eye  upon 
general  good,  she  cannot  see  every  possible  cir- 
cumstance that  may  divert  or  obstruct  her  design  ; 
whoever  thinks  himself  distressed  or  injured  in  hia 
property  hy  the  rigid  rule  of  law,  incapable  in  its 
nature  of  plying  to  the  peculiar  exigence  of  bis 
case,  to  him  access  is  open  to  the  seat  of  equity, 
and  to  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  nation  : 
where  reason  mitigates  the  severity  of  law ;  or 
rather,  seizes  her  true  spirit,  and  fulfils  her  real 
13 
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intention.  In  criminal  causes,  the  party  accused 
maintains  the  freedom  of  his  person,  except  in 
offences  of  the  most  enormous  nature,  by  giving 
caution  for  his  appearance  ;  he  demands  a  speedy 
hearing,  and  is  not  oppressed  by  the  delay  of 
justice,  often  more  grievous  than  the  extreme 
rigour  of  it :  that  his  life,  fortunes,  or  reputation, 
may  not  be  unjustly  exposed,  on  rash  suspicion,  or 
through  malicious  intent,  the  grounds  of  accusation 
are  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  previous  in- 
quest, composed  of  persons  of  superior  condition 
and  authority  :  if  brought  to  answer  for  himself,  he 
has  all  the  advantages  of  a  fair  and  candid  trial,  of 
a  free  and  open  defence;  and  even  of  advice  and 
assistance,  if  requisite,  in  the  management  of  it. 
And  the  unhappy  convict,  lying  under  the  severe 
sentence  of  the  judge,  in  whom  compassion  would 
be  a  weakness,  and  lenity  a  crime,  may  still  direct 
his  hopes  and  his  addresses  to  the  tlirone  ;  where 
mercy  is  seated  together  with  majesty,  and  is  ever 
ready  to  extend  her  grace  to  every  proper  object 
that  can  offer  itself. 

Such  in  its  principal  parts  is  our  excellent  form 
of  government ;  in  which  the  general  good  of  the 
whole,  and  the  welfare  of  every  part  of  the  com- 
mnnity,  is  more  effectually  provided  for,  than  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  any  other  nation,  in  any 
age,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  what  we  call  perfect  is  only  so  in  a 
comparative,  not  an  absolute  sense  :  that  is  the 
most  perfect  form  of  government,  which  has  the 
fewest  faults,  and  is  subject  to  the  least  incon- 
veniences;  and  whatever  exceptions  may  justly 
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be  made  to  our  civil  coustitution,  yet  may  it  traly 
be  said  to  Iiave  attained  as  great  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, as  in  any  human  institution,  and  in  an  insti- 
tution of  so  complicated  a  nature,  can  reasonably 
be  expected.  If  we  look  round  us,  and  compare 
our  own  condition  in  this  respect  with  any  of  the 
neighbouring  nations;  if  we  look  backwards,  and 
compare  our  present  situation  with  that  of  our 
forefathers  at  any  former  time  ;  we  shall  see 
abundant  reason  to  rejoice  in  our  lot,  and  to  mag- 
nify the  goodness  of  God  towards  us.  If  we  reflect 
on  the  great  and  signal  mercies,  the  many  won- 
derful deliverances,  vouchsafed  in  extreme  perils 
to  this  state  and  nation  ;  we  cannot  but  perceive 
and  acknowledge  llie  Divine  protection  perpetually 
exerted  in  our  behalf.  Our  civil  and  religious 
liberties  have  generally  been  exposed  to  the  same 
conflicts,  and  have  run  the  same  hazard  together : 
but  every  attempt  to  overthrow  tiiem  hath  in  its 
consequences,  by  the  providence  of  God,  mani- 
festly tended  to  the  more  perfect  establishment  of 
both.  And  still  more  sensible  must  we  be  of  our 
infinite  obligations  to  Almighty  God,  if  to  all  these 
instances  of  Divine  favour  transmitted  to  us  through 
tlie  hands  of  our  fathers,  we  add  his  late  mercies, — 
those  recent  examples  of  his  goodness,  "  which 
our  eyes  have  seen,"  and  we  have  ourselves  expe- 
rienced ;  when  in  a  long,  a  perilous,  and  destruc- 
tive war,  begun  with  disadvantage,  and  for  some 
time  continued  with  loss  and  disgrace  on  our  part, 
it  pleased  God  to  support  us,  and  to  strengthen  us 
against  our  adversaries  ;  in  the  midst  of  despond- 
tfiicy  to  inspire  us  with  courage,  in  the  midst  of 
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dissention  with  unanimitv ;  to  eo  forth  with  oar 
fleets  and  annie$«  and  to  crown  us  with  victories  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  to  blast  the  designs 
of  great,  numerous,  and  powerful  enemies,  and 
through  dangers  and  di£calties  to  conduct  us  to 
succeed  and  security,  to  conquest  and  peace. 
'*  Happy  art  tbou«  O  Britain :  who  is  like  onto 
thee«  O  f^v^ple  saved  by  the  Lord  .'  who  is  the 
shield  c^'  thy  help«  and  the  sword  by  which  thoa 
hast  aiumphed .  Thine  enemies  are  foand  liars 
untv^  th«f^«  and  ibou  ba<<  tz»iden  apon  di^  high 

^^  \V bit  r>f{urfi  ibes  shjul  we  stake  nnio  the  Lord 
^^  jul  his  be=>e-£:sw  iLx:  be  Laui  bestowed  upon 
;2S  !'  1:  >fhove$  ::s  "^lo  ^Eke  beied  to  ooisdves, 
Ve«  ^^  J.-rc^f?  :be«  ilizsaisw  asi  iesi  ther  ever 
,k;*vir:  fr."ci  vMT  bestr^r^  ^?  acknowledge  and 
^i.cv  vV,xi  s  iTiTi:.  vzc  z.2)if^5«T>«L  gvxdBes  to  as; 
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Q«:s^  and  to 

5«u  .M.:  ^-^-r  scr;£xitr  btrcrifcgs^:  »  i 

wimaiit  and 

X-    ^-iirso:   JL    :.rr    xir-^-is   &   toxkt 

eaeem  and 

r^^-^-Tt-r-.'^f.  1  ix.*:*  i3io:D:iL  j:Di  aeaL  &jr  o«r  most 
ivi^  ^'  .:C'\''iX-  i-i'-i  <ra;r  Ti«.*tsc  £x:ieLie9Z  cirii  politv; 
J.1V;.  r.^  s!*; «  ?:cu.  :.x  :ixr  i:v>^  uia  coAnosttDon 
:kx'  TTi.  :>  ;c  c«*c-«^^i>:*i^  i^^  ii.'viescv.  wliidi  on 
x2v>!^  ^o.v«x;ii>  xra.1  isN^n  :«f  txwoasc  tram  ns^ 
..  :^viii>f^  12N     L  u«;  irsc  juBHu  w  kaie  a  dae 

.1    >_:•.    XI     .1    Ut^  JostcL  widsi. 

«M.s.i\>^  .1   !^J::Ik^Ml^;^  .  usiL  TL  ^Att  Shut!  of  die 

>K*i  ^--ii^;  :«  II.     «  :.VX     lUiui.    <Ki£««W   ^  feMt  the 
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fire  insupportable  bon(lag;e,  of  Popery.  If  we 
prize  these  great  blessiugs  as  we  ought,  and  are 
actuated  with  a  spirit  becoming  them,  we  shall  be 
laver  zealous  to  maintain  and  secure  them  to  ou»- 
'•elves  ;  and.  when  occasion  offers,  and  as  far  as 
lOur  influence  extends,  to  impart  and  communicate 

lem  to  others :  to  which  great  work  of  zeal  and 
charity  the  providence  of  God  seems  at  this  time 
expressly  to  call  us,  by  opening  an  immense  field 
to  this  pious  labour,  in  the  vast  accession  made  to 
oor  foreign  dominion  among  barbarous  and  unen- 
lightened nations  :  we  shall  be  careful  not  to  dis- 
grace our  profession  by  vicious  practices,  or  intole- 
rant principles,  equally  inconsistent  with  it ;  not 
to  make  our  religion  merely  a  subject  of  debate,  a 
mark  of  distinction,  or  an  occasion  of  division  and 
i^ction  ;   but  to  apply  it  to  ourselves  as  a  rule  of 

Fe,  as  a  motive  to  piety,  to  charity,  and  to  every 
id  work,  as  the  strongest  incitement  to  every 
,ng  that  is  great  and  generous,  that  adorns  or 
salts  human  nature. 
A  due  sense  of  our  obligation  to  Almighty  God, 
citizens  and  members  of  the  best  regulated 
polity,  will  engage  us  to  a  conscientious  dischai^ 
of  every  branch  of  duty  arising  from  that  relation  ; 
to  aid,  assist,  and  concur  with  our  governors,  each 
according  to  our  several  stations  and  abilities,  in 
pursuing  the  great  ends  of  government ;  in  pro- 
curing the  peace,  the  security,  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community  ;  in  promoting  order,  unanimity, 
probity,  and  justice,  among  our  fellow-citizens; 
in  discouraging  and  restraining  all  immorality, 
and  profaneness,  and  every  Itind  of  vice,  as  the 
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bane  of  society,  the  sure  destruction  of  states  and 
empires  ;  and  always  to  testify  our  regard  to  the 
laws  of  our  country  by  a  ready  and  cheerful  obe- 
dience to  all  that  are  in  authority ;  by  reverence 
to  magistrates  of  every  degree,  and  by  distin- 
guished reverence  to  the  Highest. 

In  a  word,  the  great  and  manifold  blessings, 
which  have  been  bestowed  on  us  beyond  any  other 
nation  in  the  world,  evidently  require  of  us,  that 
we  show  ourselves  not  altogether  unworthy  of  these 
gifts,  by  a  proper  use  and  improvement  of  them  ; 
they  demand  of  us  proportionate  returns  of  duty 
and  thankfulness,  of  praise  and  adoration,  to  Al- 
mighty God,  the  sole  author  of  them  ;  of  honour, 
submission,  and  gratitude,  to  our  governors,  by 
whom,  under  God,  they  are  dispensed  unto  us ; 
of  peace  and  quietness,  unity  and  charity,  among 
ourselves ;  of  all  piety  and  virtue  from  every  one 
of  us  in  particular  :  these  are  the  proper  fruits, 
which  must  reasonably  be  expected,  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  required  of  those,  who  have  been  so 
highly  favoured  of  God,  and  enjoy  in  their  full 
extent  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  government 
and  the  purest  religion. 
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kJMy  son,  fear  thou  the  Lord,  and  the  king  ;  and  meddle  not  with 

them  that  ore  given  to  change. 

this  collectioD  of  Proverbs,  or  instructive  sen- 
tences, of  the  wise  King  of  Israel,  (the  most  curious 
and  valuable  remain  of  antieot  wisdom,  even  set- 
ting aside  its  Divine  authority,)  maxims  of  religion 
and  of  civil  prudence  are  promiscuously  thrown 
together,  in  detached  aphorisms  ;  without  method, 
or  distinct  arrangement  of  each,  yet  not  without 
propriety  ;  as  the  principles  of  religion  and  poli- 
tical wisdom  have  a  close  and  inseparable  connec- 
tion, and  a  most  powerful  influence  on  each  other. 
In  the  passage,  which  I  have  selected  from  it,  the 
great  and  fundamental  principle  of  religion  is,  for 
the  same  reason,  and  with  still  greater  propriety, 
connected  in  the  same  sentence  with  the  first  and 

Preached  before  the  Lorda  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  the  Abbe^- 
dmrch,  Westminster,  on  Friday,  January  30,  17C7  :  being  the  day 
■^qxrinted  to  be  observed  as  the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  King 
Ouriei  I.  By  Robert  Lowtb,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  London, 
1767.  410. 
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most  important  principle  of  civil  duty  ;  "  fear  the 
Lord,  and  the  king:"'  to  which  is  suhjoined  a  cau- 
tion against  associating  with  men  of  a  perverse 
and  unsettled  disposition,  always  dissatisfied  with 
the  government  under  which  they  live,  and  ready 
to  attempt  innovation,  though  at  the  hazard  of  the 
public  peace  and  safety  ;  "  and  meddle  not"  (mix 
not,  or  associate  not,  thyself)  "  with  them,  that 
are  given  to  change." 

From  this  advice  of  Solomon  we  may  deduce  the 
following  proposition  ;  which  may  not  improperly 
engage  our  thoughts  on  the  present  occasion  : — 

That  true  principles  of  religion,  and  obedience 
to  legal  authority  on  those  principles,  with  acqui- 
escence under  every  established  government  con- 
sistent with  ihe  common  rights  of  mankind,  are  the 
only  sure  foundations  of  civil  happiness. 

I.  The  duties  of  man  arise  from  his  several  rela- 
tions ;  and  his  iirst  and  chief  relation  is  to  his 
Creator :  he  owes  an  unlimited  obedience  to  him, 
to  whom  he  owes  his  being.  The  will  of  God, 
then,  however  made  known  to  him,  is  his  tirst 
law  ;  and  his  reason  does  not  inform  him  more 
clearly  of  any  thing,  than  that  his  Creator  made 
him  for  society  ;  and  therefore  made  him  subject 
to  every  obligation  necessary  for  attaining  the  ends 
of  society.  As  these  cannot  be  attained,  but  by 
laws  and  civil  government ;  it  follows,  that  man  is 
made  subject  to  laws  and  civil  government  by  the 
will  of  God. 

That  civil  government  cannot  subsist  without 
regard  to  the  will  of  God,  or,  in  other  words,  with- 
out the  sanctions  of  religion,  is  manifest  from  the 
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Universal  experience  and  practice  of  mankind. 
The  administration  of  justice,  for  example,  is  an 
essential  part  of  civil  government ;  and  this  de- 
pends on  the  credibility  of  evidence  :  now  in  all 
cases,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  establish  evidence, 
uid  to  give  it  due  weight  and  authority,  all  civilized 
nations,  in  all  ages,  have  agreed  to  have  recourse  to 
«  solemn  appeal  to  an  all-seeing  and  avenging 
God.  Moreover,  without  the  iuHuence  of  religious 
principles,  human  laws  would  be  extremely  im- 
perfect, and  in  a  great  measure  ineffectual  :  they 
reach  not  the  first  springs  of  action  ;  they  cannot 
control  the  inward  and  secret  motions  of  the  mind; 
they  extend  not  even  to  all  outward  actions  them- 
selves, which  are  matter  of  social  duty  :  they  are 
very  short  and  imperfect  in  their  intention  ;  they 
are  still  more  precarious  and  defective  in  their 
execution.  Their  cliief  force  and  most  effectual 
influence  they  must  borrow  from  religion :  and 
human  laws  can  never  enforce  an  obedience  ade- 
quate to  their  purpose,  unless  it  be  grafted  on  a 
prior  principle  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God. 

If  natural  religion  be  so  useful  an  assistant,  or 
rather  so  necessary  a  support,  to  civil  government; 
much  more  useful,  and  still  more  necessary  to  the 
lull  attainment  of  its  end,  will  be  found  the  re- 
yealed  religion  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ :  as  it 
more  clearly  opens,  and  more  efl'ectually  incul- 
cates, all  the  duties  of  society  ;  as  it  more  expressly 
.commands  obedience  to  all  legal  authority,  as  to 
^e  will  of  God ;  and  enforces  that  obedience  by 
the  most  awful  and  tremendous  sanctions. 
.    It  is  therefore  highly  incumbent  on  civil  go- 
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vernors,  in  respect  to  their  own  ease,  security,  and 
interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  guard  with  a 
watchful  eye,  and  to  restrain  with  a  steady  hand, 
every  thing  that  tends  to  introduce,  or  to  encou- 
rage, impiety  and  profaneness  among  the  people 
committed  to  their  care.  It  behoves  them  to  pro- 
tect religion,  as  their  best  auxiliary,  against  insult 
and  contunjely,  against  every  disguised  as  well  as 
open  assault ;  and  to  preserve  inviolate  those  wise 
as  well  as  holy  institutions,  which  best  mould  the 
public  mind  to  their  designs  for  the  common  good, 
and  make  it  pliable  to  the  rigid  rule  of  authority. 

But  as  true  and  rational  principles  of  religion 
are  the  firmest  foundation  of  civil  government,  and 
the  strictest  bond  of  peace  and  union  among  men  ; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  false  and  irrational  persua- 
sions, which  assume  the  name  of  religion,  and  often 
pass  for  it,  have  the  most  pernicious  influence,  and 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  introduce  disorder  and  con- 
fusion, and  to  rend  asunder  the  strongest  and  most 
sacred  bands  of  society.  Such  are  superstition, 
and  enthusiasm ;  the  dotage,  and  the  frenzy,  of 
false  religion.  Law  is  reason,  directing  human 
actions  to  a  particular  end,  the  good  of  the  whole 
community  ;  as  all  persuasions,  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  either  of  those  kinds,  are  manifestly 
against  reason,  or  even  professedly  above  reason, 
they  are  consequently  against,  or  above  law.  The 
dreadful  effects  of  such  principles  cannot  be  more 
fully  exemplified  from  any  history,  than  from  that 
of  the  troubles,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  melan- 
choly solemnity  of  tliis  day.  The  first  symptoms 
of  those  ill  tempers,  wiiich  so  long  fermented  in 
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the  miiids  of  many,  and  at  last  burst  out  into  a 
flame  tliat  laid  waste  the  whole  nation,  appeared 
in  a  scrupulous  regard  to  matters,  partly  indif- 
ferent, partly  even  trifling  ;  to  mere  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  modes  of  discipline  ;  to  the  shape  of  a 
habit,  and  the  colour  of  a  vestment.  Vehemence 
of  debate  gave  importance  to  things  in  themselves 
comparatively  insignificant :  and  the  rigour  and 
severity,  with  which  unreasonable  opposition  was 
long  suppressed,  furnished  it  with  an  apology,  and 
a  kind  of  justification,  which  it  must  otherwise 
have  wanted.  But  when  the  barriers  of  civil 
restraint  once  began  to  give  way,  warm  imagina- 
tions, heated  with  contention,  stimulated  by  oppres- 
Mou,  and  now  elevated  with  a  prospect  of  deliver- 
ance from  it,  gave  a  loose  to  their  own  sallies  and 
pulses,  and  were  soon  borne  away  beyond  the 
of  reason  and  humanity.  High  notions  of 
le  righteousness  of  their  cause,  of  divine  favour, 
id  divine  communications,  were  indulged.  The 
fire  of  civil  dissension  was  no  sooner  kindled,  than 
fanaticism  poured  oil  upon  the  flames.  It  struck 
out,  it  pursued,  and  executed,  such  plans  of  pro- 
Itgious  mischief,  as  mere  civil  rage  neither  would 
ve  attempted,  nor  could  have  conceived.  The 
designs  of  faction  were  now  the  cause  of  God  :  to 
cast  down  authorities,  to  overturn  establishments, 
(o  tread  laws  both  human  and  divine  under  foot, 
IS  doing  His  work,  "Wrath,  strife,  seditions, 
iresies,  murders,"  were  impiously  imputed  to 
lat  Spirit,  whose  genuine  "fruits  are  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness."  Mo- 
dera  enthusiasts  reverse  the  crime  of  the  conceited 
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and  obdurate  Pharisees  of  old  :  the  Pharisees 
blasphemed  the  Holy  Ghost  by  ascribing  bis 
works  to  Beelzebub  ;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
with  modern  enthusiasts  to  ascribe  the  works  of 
Beelzebub  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God. 

II.  The  will  of  God  being  the  first  principle  and 
foundation  of  civil  government ;  from  the  same 
principle  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  legal  autho- 
rity, and  reverence  to  governors,  as  the  ministers 
of  God,  immediately  arises.  And  this  obligation, 
upon  the  same  principle,  the  Apostle  urges  in 
general,  and  in  its  full  extent  ;  without  regard 
to  the  different  modifications  of  government  in 
different  communities,  or  to  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies which  may  arise  in  any.  "  Let  every 
soul,"  saith  he,  "  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers  ; 
for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  the  powers 
that  be,  are  ordained  of  God."  Every  govern- 
ment, of  whatever  form,  and  however  favourable 
to  liberty  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind,  hath 
always  residing  in  it  a  plenitude  of  power  to  frame 
laws  for  the  common  good  of  the  society,  and  to 
enforce  obedience  to  them.  It  matters  not  in  this 
respect,  where  this  public  power  is  lodged,  and 
how  disposed  ;  whether  in  the  hands  of  one,  of  a 
few,  or  of  many :  the  force  and  validity  of  the 
whole  power,  whether  simple  or  collective,  is  the 
same,  and  the  same  the  obligation  of  obedience  to 
it.  So  far  indeed  the  measures  of  obedience  are 
varied  :  when  the  power  is  distributed  into  dif- 
ferent hands,  obedience  is  in  due  proportion 
directed  to  different  objects :  and  obedience  is  no 
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further  due  to  any  distinct  part  of  civil  power, 
than  as  that  part  exerts  itself  regularly,  and  within 

»its  proper  sphere.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  legis- 
lative power  usurping  the  province  of  the  execu- 
tive, or  the  executive  power  that  of  the  legislative, 
hath  no  just  claim  to  obedience.  And  yet  this 
political  fallacy,  the  device  of  ambition,  dressed  up 
and  disguised  by  faction,  hath  in  this  nation  some- 
times met  with  most  pernicious  success,  and,  by 
falling  in  with  the  passions,  hath  strangely  imposed 
on  the  understandings  of  men.  But  civil  power, 
duly  exerted  in  framing  and  executing  laws  for  the 

I  good  of  the  society,  justly  exacts  a  full  measure  of 
tabmission  from  all  its  subjects.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  that  every  private  person  is  able  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  laws ;  to  survey  them  in  their 
loll  extent,  and  to  pursue  them  through  all  their 
minute  relations  and  nice  connections  ;  to  see  their 
expediency,  their  utility,  their  necessity,  in  every 
iDStance  :  it  becomes  not  such,  presuming  too 
much  upon  their  own,  perhaps  ill-formed,  opinions, 
"  to  speak  evil  of  the  law,  and  to  judge  the  law ;" 
but  rather  to  have  much  diffidence  of  themselves, 
and  some  confidence  in  their  rulers ;  to  exercise 
towards  them  that  charity,  which  they  owe  to  all ; 
to  treat  their  persons  with  respect,  and  to  interpret 
their  actions  with  candour;  "to  hope  all  things, 
and  to  believe  all  things,"  as  far  as  there  is  room 
for  hope  and  belief  of  the  best :  but,  above  all,  it 
behoves  them  to  beware,  lest  they  rashly  resist 
legal  authority  duly  exerted,  and,  upon  slight 
presumptions    and    crude    surmises,    disturb    the 

tblic  peace,  and  expose  themaelvea  to  the  ex- 
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treme,  but  just,  severity  of  the  law.  Tumults, 
seditions,  insurrections,  rebellions,  directly  tend 
to  anarchy  and  confusion :  and  government,  by 
suffering  them  to  pass  with  impunity,  would 
betray  itself,  and  become  accessory  to  its  own  de- 
struction. 

But  if  the  civil  power  (as  every  human  faculty  is 
liable  to  abuse)  should  require  any  thing  manifestly 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  whether  natural  or 
revealed  ;  in  every  case  of  this  kind  it  is  plain, 
that  the  less  duty  must  give  way  to  the  greater, 
and  human  authority  mnst  submit  to  divine.  If 
the  rights  of  conscience  are  violated,  the  proper 
means  of  redress  are  determined  by  the  general 
principles  of  natural  equity,  and  of  civil  society  ; 
by  the  particular  mode  of  government,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  :  but,  in  all  cases,  the 
subject  may  renounce  his  obedience,  and  withdraw 
himself  from  subjection  to  that  power,  which  in- 
vades the  common  privilege  of  humanity ;  or,  by 
patiently  "  suffering  for  righteousness  sake,"  will 
be  certainly  entitled  tollie  especial  favour  of  God. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  of  civil  submission,  in 
respect  to  matters  indifferent,  the  same  authority, 
■which  bids  us  "  obey  God  rather  than  men," 
makes  our  duty  to  men  coincide  with  our  duty  to 
God,  The  former  implies  the  latter ;  the  laws  of 
our  country  are  immediately  next  in  place  and 
dignity  to  the  laws  of  God  ;  and  borrow  an  addi- 
tional force  and  authority  from  them.  The  law  of 
the  state,  then,  is  the  first  object  of  civil  obe- 
dience ;  and  we  owe  obedience  to  the  law  itself, 
exclusive  of  all  consideration  of  the  penalty  an- 
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lexed  to  it:  we  ought  to  obey,  "not  only  for 
rath,  but  also  for  conscience  sake."  The  next 
object  of  our  reverence  is  the  sovereign  power,  in 
whom  the  majesty  of  the  state  resides.  And  let 
ns  be  warned  by  the  dreadful  example  of  the 
national  calamities,  which  we  now  commemorate, 
'lihat  duty  and  submission  to  the  sovereign  is  the 
{ibest  security  of  duty  and  submission  to  the  law  ; 
id  that  law  will  not  long  maintain  its  authority, 
hen  royalty  is  insulted. 

Such  is  the  connexion    between  duty  to  God, 

id  to  the  king ;  and  so  properly  has  Solomon 

lined  them  together  iu  his  precept.     But  as  the 

lisposition  of  subjects  towards  their  rulers  is  often, 

en  without  cause,  prone  to  jealousy ;  as  popular 

;ontent  is  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  and  con- 

ious  in  its  nature ;   the  experienced  monarch, 

veil  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  to  his 

exhortation  to  religious  and  civil  obedience  very 

properly    subjoins,    as   an    additional   security  to 

both,   a  caution   against  associating  "  with  them 

that  are  given  to  change." 

III.  Government  in  general  is  the  ordinance  of 
God  ;  the  particular  form  of  government  is  the 
ordinance  of  man.  Every  form  of  government  is 
not  equally  adapted  lo  every  climate,  every  age, 
every  people ;  or  to  every  different  condition  of 
the  same  people.  The  form  of  government,  there- 
bre,  has  not  an  absolute,  but  only  a  relative, 
goodness ;  all  forms,  considered  in  themselves,  are 
indiflTerent ;  all  are  lawful  ;  all  have  even  the 
sanction  of  Divine  authority.  It  follows  that  it  is 
,|he  duty  of  every  individual  to  acquiesce  in  that 
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form  of  goverament,  under  which  Providence  ha^^ 
placed  him  ;  and  that  no  private  person,  erecting 
himself  into  a  judge  of  the  fitness  or  unBtness  of  it 
to  the  end  proposed,  hath  a  right,  on  the  mere 
decision  of  his  own  opinion,  to  attempt  to  overturn 
what  is  lawfully  established.  If  one  may  judge 
and  reform,  why  not  another  ?  why  not  every  man  ? 
and  from  a  multitude  of  discordant  reformers,  what 
can  arise,  but  confusion  1  Every  constitution  hath 
the  power  and  the  means  of  reforming  and  amend- 
ing, of  improving  and  perfecting,  itself:  these 
springs  are  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  ruling  parts 
of  the  constitution,  as  necessity  may  require,  and 
as  time  and  occasion  may  invite  and  promise 
success.  Absolute  perfection  in  any  thing  human 
is  a  visionary  notion ;  in  no  case  so  distant  from 
reality,  as  when  applied  to  political  systems  actually 
subsisting  in  practice.  Reasonable  amendment  is 
always  desirable  ;  and  some  amendment,  through 
change  of  times  and  circumstances,  is  often  neces- 
sary. But  as  great  reformations,  though  right  in 
themselves,  though  moved  by  proper  agents,  and 
conducted  by  proper  measures,  are  often  attended 
with  violent  convulsions,  hazarding  the  safety  of 
the  whole  system,  the  utmost  caution  must  be 
used,  even  when  the  occasion  may  seem  the  fairest, 
and  the  necessity  the  most  apparent.  The  best 
intentions,  the  wisest  counsels,  the  most  regular 
and  legal  measures,  may  not  only  fail  of  success, 
but,  unless  pursued  with  the  greatest  temper  and 
moderation,  may  possibly  lead  to  the  most  dread- 
ful and  fatal  conse(|uenccs.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  unhappy  dissensions 
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of  the  last  century,  many  of  the  assertors  of  the 
ttational  rights  and  liberties,  agaiost  the  invasions 
of  an  extended  and  continually  encroaching  pre- 
n^atire,  entered  upon  action  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, and  with  a  true  zeal  for  the  service  of  their 
country :  yet  the  spirit  of  reformation  in  its  full 
career  knew  not  how  to  stop  at  the  just  point  of 
possession  of  all  its  legal  demands  ;  but,  borne 
onwards  with  an  additional  impulse  of  passion 
Acquired  in  its  course,  soon  transgressed  all  bounds 
*f  moderation,  justice,    and  duty.     Some  of  the 

lous  and  honest  vindicators  of  their  country 
were  infected  by  too  close  an  association  with  the 
nrafty  and  the  designing,  the  turbulent  and  the 
ambitious;  and  patriotism,  degenerating  into  fac- 
tion, became  guilty  of  much  more  enormous 
ttreaches  ou  the  Constitution,  than  those  which  it 
lutd  before  corrected.  In  effect,  it  made  way  for 
ail  that  excess  of  civil  rage,  which  at  length  bore 
down  the  laws,  insulted  and  destroyed  the  sove- 
leign  and  sovereignty  itself,  overturned  the  state, 
and  desolated  the  nation. 

Nor  was  the  event  of  reformation  in  the  Church 
more  happy  than  of  that  in  the  State.  The  case 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  establishments  is  in  this 
respect  much  the  same  :  a  supposed  extraordinary 
advantage,  in  matters  indifferent,  which  one  may 
have  for  attaining  its  end,  does  not  justify  any 
attempts  in  its  favour  against  the  rights  of  another 
already  lawfully  established.  Waiving  the  supe- 
riority, which  one  mode  of  worship  or  discipline 
may  be  supposed  to  have  over  another,  from  anti- 
quity, apostolical  appointment,  or  the  autliority  of 
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Holy  Scripture,  it  must  however  stand  upon 
equal  footing  of  right,  if  consistent  with  Christian 
liberty.  The  attempts  therefore  of  another  to 
overturn  it,  and  substitute  itself  in  its  place,  can- 
not be  justified.  But  legal  rights  were  but  a  feeble 
bar  against  spiritual  pretensions  ;  and  liberty  would 
not  satisfy  the  opposers  of  those  times  :  their  aim 
was  power  ;  and  their  design  failed  of  its  full  ac- 
complishment hy  being  too  vehemently  pursued. 
For  intemperate  reformation  not  only  destroyed 
the  obnoxious  establishment,  but  so  totally  rooted 
up  with  it  all  foundations  of  order,  that  no  other 
could  be  eflectually  erected  on  its  ruins. 

Indeed,  the  dreadful  history  of  that  unhappy 
period  furnishes  us  throughout  with  the  most 
striking  examples,  and  the  most  convincing  proofs, 
of  the  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  human  coun- 
sels, and  of  the  over-ruling  providence,  the  justice, 
and  severity,  of  God;  who  "  disappointeth  the 
devices  of  the  crafty,"  and  punisheth  the  wicked 
with  their  own  inventions.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  views  of  the  principal  actors,  and  the  counsels 
of  the  different  parties,  of  those  times,  were  all  in 
their  turns  frustrated ;  and  made  to  conduce  to 
effects  the  most  contrary  to  their  respective  de- 
signs, and  to  bring  to  pass  events  the  most  distant 
from  their  own  aim  and  intention.  Endeavours  to 
exalt  authority,  and  to  establish  extended  prero- 
gative, gave  tlie  first  occasion  to  licentious  and 
seditious  outrage,  and  opened  the  way  to  anarchy 
and  confusion :  on  the  other  hand,  impatience  of 
legal  government,  and  extravagant  pursuit  of  li- 
berty, brought  in  lawless  oppression,  and  unlimited 
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■despotbm.  The  nobility,  too  favourable  to  the 
"^designs  of  the  commons  against  their  sovereign, 
(Were  depressed  by  their  own  associates  in  faction  ; 
and  deprived  of  their  legal  rights  by  those  whom 
ley  had  helped  to  raise  above  all  law.  The 
.commons  were  pulled  down  from  the  height  of 
itbeir  usurped  dominion  by  their  own  creatures ; 
.their  agents  and  factors  in  rebellion,  to  whom  they 
had  committed  the  conduct  of  their  armies.  Every 
&ction  in  its  turn  was  "  filled  with  its  own  way, 
and  made  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  its  own  devices ;" 
and  when,  among  all  their  wild  and  inconsistent 
schemes  of  religion  and  government,  they  agreed 
in  nothing  but  thtir  utter  abhorrence  of  the  legal 
constitution,  God,  who  out  of  darkness  calleth  forth 
light,  who  bringeth  order  out  of  confusion,  in  the 
most  wonderful  manner  composed  at  once  this 
chaos  of  discordant  opinions,  counsels,  and  endea- 
and  made  all  their  different  exertions  unite 
and  tend  to  the  restitution  of  our  legal  establish- 
ment, both  civil  and  religious,  in  its  ancient  form. 
Nor  in  the  succeeding  times  was  the  divine  power 
and  goodness  less  apparent,  in  directing  the  influ- 
ences of  the  former  unhappy  divisions,  "  the  re- 
mainder of  wrath"  and  dissension,  to  the  increase 
of  the  public  happiness,  through  a  new  series  of 
dangers  and  difficulties,  all  terminating  in  one 
great  event ;  by  which  our  constitution  was  ad- 
vanced to  that  degree  of  firmness  and  stability,  of 
beauty  and  perfection,  which  it  had  never  before 
attained,  and  which,  by  the  abundant  blessing  of 
God,  it  still  continues  to  enjoy. 

It  behoves  us  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  awfiil 
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admonitions  which  the  present  solemnity  offers  to  ' 
us  :  to  be  warned  by  the  sad  example  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  carefully  to  avoid  those  excesses  and 
crimes,  which  brought  upon  them  such  dreadful 
calamities :  to  cultivate  in  ourselves  and  others  a 
deep  sense  of  the  over-ruling  Providence  of  God, 
and  to  promote  by  our  example  and  authority  a 
serious  and  steady  practice  of  true  and  rational 
religion,  of  pure  and  genuine  Christianity  ;  equally 
abhorring  profaneness  and  hypocrisy,  equally  re-  I 
moved  from  lukewarmness  and  enthusiasm :  to  ' 
honour  the  King,  and  to  guard  with  all  possible 
care  and  attention  those  important  out-works  of 
respect  and  reverence  which  our  laws  have  wisely 
raised  about  the  throne,  as  their  own  best  safe- 
guard and  defence ;  and  to  repress  that  spirit  of 
licentiousness  and  outrage,  which  so  much  prevails 
among  the  people  ;  approaching  too  nearly  to  the 
example  of  former  times,  but  more  inexcusable,  as 
without  provocation  on  the  part  of  their  rulers. 
It  becomes  us  to  be  sensible  of  our  own  happiness, 
and  to  acknowledge  with  grateful  hearts  the 
great  goodness  of  God  in  his  many  merciful  dis- 
pensations towards  us  :  to  regard  with  a  just  afiec- 
tion,  esteem,  and  reverence,  our  excellent  consti- 
tution, both  civil  and  religious  ;  to  be  content  at 
least  with  that  state  of  it,  which  in  practice  is  per- 
haps as  perfect,  as  our  principles  and  manners,  our 
divisions  and  corruptions,  will  bear ;  and  which, 
how  short  soever  of  perfection,  yet  is  an  object  of 
envy  and  admiration  to  the  nations  round  us :  to 

Llook  back  with  horror  on  the  many  dangers  it  has  I 

escaped ;  and  to  look  forward  with  fear  and  cau-         I 
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I  tion,  lest  it  incur  the  same  or  greater  perils.  "  For 
I  after  all  tiiat  hath  come  upon  us  for  our  evil  deeds, 
I  and  for  our  great  trespasses,  seeing  that  thou, 
I  O  God,  hast  punished  us  less  than  our  iniquities 
I  deserved,  and  hast  so  often  given  us  deliverance ; 
I  should  we  again  break  thy  commandments,  wouldst 
I  not  thou  he  angry  with  us,  till  thou  hadet  con- 
[  sumed  us,  so  that  there  should  be  no  escaping '  !" 
I  But  do  thou,  O  Lord,  turn  the  hearts  of  thy  serv- 
[  ants,  that  we  may  fear  and  obey  thee ;  and  so, 
I  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy,  and 
labundant,  though  undeserved,  loving-kindness,  we 
I  may  still  rejoice  in  thy  salvation  ! 

>  Ezrak.  13,  l-j. 


For  the 
that 


promise  ii  unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all 
afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. 


The  universality  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  makes 
a  constant  subject  of  prophecy,  from  the  first 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  unto  Abraham ',  to  the 
sealing  up  of  the  vision  by  the  Revelation  given  to 
St.  John  ^  Though  our  Saviour,  in  his  first  charge 
to  the  Apostles,  for  the  present,  and  while  he 
should  yet  be  with  them,  orders  them  "  not  to  go 
into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  but  rather  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  * ;"  yet  in  his  final 
commission  to  them,  just  before  he  was  taken  up, 
he  commands  them  "  to  go  into  all  the  world,  and 
to  make  all  nations  his  disciples '."  And  St.  Peter, 
though  a  vision  was  afterwards  necessary  to  give 
him  a  more  clear  and  explicit  knowledge  of  God's 


'  Preached  berore  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propogalioi 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  at  their  anniversary  Meeting  in 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  on  Friday,  Febniary  15,  li 
By  the  Rightllev. Robert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.     London:  1/ 
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purpose  of  calling  in  the  Gentiles ',  yet  even  in 
his  first  discourse  to  the  Jews,  immediately  after 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  plainly  enough 
shows,  that  in  general  he  saw  the  full  extent  of  his 
commission.  "For  the  promise,"  saith  he,  "is 
unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are 
afar«off,"  (that  is,  however  strangers  from  the  co- 
venants of  promise,  however  distant  in  place  or 
time  ;)  "  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall 
call."  And  in  his  next  discourse  to  them,  he  cites 
tills  promise  made  to  Abraham,  the  blessings  of 
rSrhicfa  extended  to  all  mankind  ;  at  the  same  time 
intimating,  that  the  Jews  had  only  the  prerogative 
[Of  a  prior  invitation  to  accept  it.  "  Ye  are  the 
lildren  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  our  fathers,  saying  unto 
ibraham, — And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  kindreds 
j'of  the  earth  be  blessed.  Unto  yon  first,  God  hav- 
iing  raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you, 
lin  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iuiqui- 


The  Jews  had  a  peculiar  claim  to  this  privilege. 
p*'  To  them  belonged  the  adoption,  and  the  glory, 
«Dd  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and 
service  of  God,  and  the   promises';"  being 
hosen  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God,  in  order  to 
wjnvey  the  accomplishment   of  his  gracious  pur- 
ifies to  the  rest  of  mankind.     As  Christ  himself 
■descended  from  them  ;  as  they  were  his  brethren, 
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and  his  kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh  ;  even  this 
circumstance  might  reasonably  recommend  them 
to  some  peculiar  regard  in  that  respect,  to  some 
distinguishing  mark  of  his  favour. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  first  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  their  mis- 
sion, the  whole  world  as  divided  into  Jews  and 
Gentiles  ;  the  former  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, by  being  furnished  with  principles  of  true  reli- 
gion, by  having  been  taught  to  expect  a  Saviour, 
the  Messiah  long  pointed  out  to  them  by  their  pro- 
phets, and  by  having  in  their  own  law  a  school- 
master to  bring  them  to  Christ ;  the  latter  over- 
whelmed with  ignorance  and  superstition,  enslaved 
to  their  lusts  and  passions,  their  vices,  and  their 
prejudices  :  the  former  commended  to  the  first 
regard  of  their  countrymen  commissioned  to  in- 
struct them ;  the  latter  not  rejected  of  God,  but 
designed  to  be  introduced  into  his  kingdom  in  such 
manner,  as  the  conduct  of  his  ancient  people  on 
this  occasion,  and  other  circumstances  of  times, 
and  seasons,  and  events,  should  render  most  agree- 
able to  his  all-perfect  wisdom. 

The  situation  of  this  venerable  Society,  at  its 
first  institution,  may  be  considered  as  somewhat 
similar.  It  was  incorporated  by  a  great  prince, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  asserting  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  mankind ;  in  general,  as  its 
name  imports,  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts ;  but  with  an  especial  and  more 
immediate  view  to  the  supplying  of  our  American 
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eolonies  with  learned  and  orthodox  ministers,  for 
public  worship  of  God,  and  the  instruction  of 
^e  people  in  true  religion. 

The  state  of  religion  among  the  inhabitants  of 
our  colonies  was  very  rightly  made  the  first  and 
principal  object  of  the  care  of  this  Society.  Their 
Bear  relation  to  us,  as  fellow- subjects  and  country- 
men, as  friends  and  brethren,  gave  them  the 
strongest  claim  to  our  pious  assistance  ;  and,  had 
they  been  aliens,  and  even  enemies,  the  wretched- 
of  their  condition  in  that  respect  was  such,  as 

render  them  proper  objects  of  our  compassion 
&nd  charity.  They  became  likewise  the  first  ob- 
ject, in  regard  to  the  further  views  of  the  Society 
itself,  and  the  extensive  design  of  its  institution, 
establishment  of  the  American  colonies  was 
Iways  considered  as  affording  the  happiest  oppor- 
tiinity  of  instructing  the  natives ;  as  the  proper 
medium,  through  which  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
the  Gospel  might  be  conveyed   to  their  heathen 

ighbours.     Their  charters  from  the  first  pointed 

it  this  method,  and  provided  for  the  religious 
'ftnd  civil  government  of  the  people,  for  this  as  a 
principal  reason  expressly  assigned, — "  that  their 
good  life  and  conversation  might  win  and  invite 
the  natives  of  the  country  to  the  knowledge  and 
obedience  of  the  only  true  God  and  Saviour  of 
mankind.'  But  how  could  these  be  instrumental 
in  the  good  work  of  converting  infidels,  and  re- 
forming barbarians,  who  were  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  falling  off  from  the  true  faith,  and  sink- 
ing into  vice,  irreligion,  and  barbarism  ?  Instead 
of  being  teachers,  they  had  need  of  being  taught 
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again  the  first  principles  of  religion  ;  and,  so  far 
from  supplying  tlie  proper  means  of  promoting 
Christianity,  they  lay  as  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way,  and  an  obstacle  to  its  progress.  To  preserve 
the  small  remains  of  true  religion  among  these  our 
brethren  ;  to  restore  it,  where  it  was  lost ;  to  raise 
it  from  its  shamefully  neglected  and  miserably 
fallen  condition  ;  and  lo  improve  it  to  a  state,  io 
which  it  might  recommend  itself  to  the  native  hea- 
thens ;  this  became  the  first  object  of  the  Society 
in  point  of  prudeuce  and  expediency,  as  well  as  of 
duly  and  obligation. 

That  a  provision  for  the  public  worship  of  God 
was  either  wholly  neglected,  or  very  insufficiently 
made,  in  most  of  our  American  colonies  at  their 
first  settlement,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  at  first  settled.  That  great  work, 
— much  greater  in  the  event,  than  the  attempt 
itself  promised,  begun  with  effect  in  the  former 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  carried  on  with  suc- 
cess through  the  whole  of  that  period, — was  in  its 
several  parts  the  result  rather  of  accident  and  oc- 
casion, than  of  any  regular  design,  considerately 
planned  and  uniformly  pursued.  As  avarice  and 
ambition,  as  distress  and  necessity,  as  religious 
zeal  and  impatience  of  oppression,  as  any  other 
occasional  impulse,  seconded  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  enterprise ;  multitudes  transported  themselves 
to  those  newly  discovered  regions,  in  hopes  of 
finding  relief  from  their  difierent  grievances,  and 
of  obtaining  there  the  several  objects  of  their  de- 
sires. Religion  was  but  one  among  many  and 
various  motives  ;  and  accordingly,  though  the  go- 


vemment,  which  gave  them  authority  to  make 
iheir  several  settlements,  very  rightly,  in  every 
instance,  represented  the  support  and  propagation 
of  Christianity  as  a  principal  reason,  and  made  it 
an  express  condition,  of  their  grants;  yet  there 
kpere  but  few  of  these  adventurers,  who  paid  any 
n^ard  to  this  most  important  charge.  The  state 
of  religion  through  the  greater  part  of  the  colonies, 
as  certified  by  undoubted  testimonies,  in  answer  to 
ihe  inquiries  made  by  this  Society  at  its  first  insti- 
tulion,  presented  a  scene  truly  deplorable  :  a  mul- 
titude of  rising  states  spreading  over  a  great  extent 
of  coast  along  that  vast  continent,  increasing  in 
wealth,  power,  aud  populousness,  yet  at  the  same 
time  degenerating  from  the  manners  and  faith  of 
their  ancestors,  and  sinking  into  ignorance  and 
irreligion  :  a  number  of  Christian  societies  almost 
destitute  of  the  worship,  aud  of  the  word  of  God  ; 
without  churches,  without  ministers,  without  sacra- 
ments. The  Society  immediately  applied  their 
utmost  attention  and  abilities  to  the  redress  of  these 
calamitous  circumstances  of  their  brethren.  Those 
of  the  communion  of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  the 
proper  object  of  their  pare,  laboured  under  a  pecu- 
liar disadvantage  and  singular  distress  ;  as  their 
great  distance  from  the  mother  country  cut  them 
off  from  an  easy  and  ready  supply  of  regular 
ministers  from  thence  ;  nor  could  their  own  at  that 
time  furnish  subjects,  either  properly  qualified  for 
the  ministry,  or  able  and  willing  to  seek  so  far  the 
necessary  means  of  admission  to  it.  The  Society 
assisted  their  brethren  in  this  great  difficulty  : 
QDable  to  remove  the  burthen,  they  helped  them 
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to  support  it ;  a  burthen,  which,  notwithstanding 
their  best  endeavours  to  remove  it,  still  presses 
with  a  grievous  weight,  as  well  upon  themselves, 
as  upon  the  American  churches.  They  supplied 
them  with  ministers,  aod  contributed  to  their 
maintenance  :  some  were  appointed  as  resident, 
others  as  itinerant,  missionaries ;  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  different  flocks,  whether  more 
closely  united,  or  widely  dispersed  :  they  provided 
not  only  for  the  constant  preaching  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  due  administration  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ments, in  the  congregation,  by  ministers  properly 
qualified  and  regularly  deputed ;  but  likewise  for 
the  equally  necessary  work  of  the  education  of 
children,  and  instruction  of  youth,  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion,  by  schoolmasters  and  cate- 
chists  ;  they  encouraged  them  in  building  decent 
churches  for  the  public  worship  of  God  :  they  have 
transmitted,  and  dispersed  among  them,  an  infinite 
number  of  Bibles  and  liturgies ;  and  of  pious  and 
instructive  books,  and  smaller  treatises,  the  most 
useful  in  their  several  kinds,  and  tlie  best  adapted 
to  the  edification  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 

The  Society  hath  acted  with  all  the  attention 
and  circumspection  requisite  in  so  weighty  a 
charge  ;  and  with  that  prudence  and  economy, 
which  more  especially  becomes  those,  who,  beside 
their  own  contributions,  have  the  management  of 
those  numerous,  and  many  of  them  large,  dona- 
tions and  bequests,  which  the  casual,  but,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  the  never-failing  liberality  of 
pious  benefactors  hath  supplied  ;  and  by  which 
chiefly  this  good  work  hath  been  all  along,  and 
V6 
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.ill  continues  to  be  supported  :  affording  in  that 
continued  support  a  testimony,  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable that  can  be  given,  of  tlie  excellence 
of  the  design,  and  of  the  propriety  and  rectitude 
of  the  execution.  With  regard  to  their  missions, 
most  important  and  difficult  part  of  their 
large,  they  have  given  all  proper  attention  to  the 
exigence  of  the  several  cases  in  every  particular: 
they  have  granted  none,  without  petition  from  the 
people  wanting  assistance  ;  without  knowledge  of 
their  number,  as  sufficient  to  form  a  just  congre- 
gation ;  without  proper  assurance  of  their  inability 
wholly  to  supply  themselves  ;  without  real  proof 
of  their  willingness  aud  zeal,  by  engaging  to  bear 
their  part,  and  contributing  in  reasonable  propor- 
m.  With  regard  to  the  persons  employed  by 
;em  as  missionaries,  their  moral  character,  pious 
disposition,  and  intellectual  abilities,  they  have 
made  use  of  all  proper  methods  of  obtaining  due 
satisfaction  previous  to  their  appointment,  and  due 
information  of  their  subsequent  conduct.  The 
instructions  given  to  their  missionaries  are  formed 
upon  the  great  general  lines  of  their  duty  ;  yet  are 
so  full  and  ample,  and  descend  to  so  many  par- 
ticulars, as  almost  to  exclude  the  necessity  of 
occasional  directions.  These  have  been  published 
to  the  world ' ;  for  the  Society  wishes  not  to  keep 
any  of  its  transactions  private.  Their  conduct  is 
annually  laid  before  the  public ;  their  charter  is 
open  to  all  ;  to  the  latter  they  appeal  in  justifica- 
tion  of  the   former,    and  are   little  concerned  to 
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'  A  coUectian  uf  papers  printed  by  order  of  tbe  Society,  p-  10>  &c. 
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answer  malevolent  objections,  founded  upon  gross 
misrepresentations  of  both. 

Such  have  been  the  unremitted  labours  and 
endeavours  of  this  Society,  from  its  first  institution 
to  the  present  time.  The  good  effects  have  been 
answerable  to  their  pious  and  well-judged  inten- 
tions :  and  there  is  now,  chiefly  by  their  care,  and 
the  blessing  of  God  attending  it,  a  decent  appear- 
ance of  religion,  and  a  hopeful  prospect  of  improve- 
ment in  the  service  and  public  worship  of  God, 
among  the  members  of  our  communion,  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  colonies.  Much  hath  been 
done,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The 
still  imperfect  state  of  religious  worship  and  in- 
struction among  them  in  some  of  the  colonies  ;  the 
enlargement  of  them  all  by  new  accessions,  and 
by  population ;  the  addition  of  immense  tracts  of 
country  to  the  British  American  dominions,  and 
the  settlement  of  new  colonies  in  them  ;  all  these 
open  a  wide  field  to  the  Society's  care,  and  form  a 
vast  object,  still  growing,  and  becoming  greatly 
disproportionate  to  its  abilities.  The  difficulty  of 
supplying  from  hence  a  people,  spread  over  so  large 
a  tract  of  country,  with  ministers,  properly  quali- 
fied for  the  administration  of  God's  Word  and 
Sacraments,  hath  always  been  severely  felt  both 
here  and  there.  The  supply  of  natives  to  the 
ministry  in  the  colonies,  now  capable,  from  the 
establishment  of  various  seminaries  of  literature,  of 
furnishing  such  a  supply ;  this  supply,  the  most 
useful  and  most  effectual  for  the  end  proposed,  is 
attended  with  so  many  and  great  discouragements, 
such   burthen  of  expence,  such  hazard  of  life  to 
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^themselves',  such  Oelay,  such  interruption,  such 
deficiencies  in  the  ministration  ' ;  as  to  be  in  a  great 


■  "  What  real  founilatiaD  there  is  for  such  an  appreheiuion  [of 
lUnger]  maybe  best  dUcovered  from  experience  aud  facts.  Now  the 
exact  number  of  Iboae,  who  have  gone  home  for  ordination  from 
Ibeae  northern  eoloniea,  (except  some  who  have  sailed  lately,  who 
(CWDot  properly  be  included  in  this  account)  is  fifty-two.  Of  thene 
forty-two  have  returned  safely,  and  ten  have  miscarried)  the  voyage, 
or  sickness  occasioned  by  it,  having  proved  fatal  to  near  a  fifth  part 
of  them.  The  erpence  of  their  voyage  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less, 
Bpon  an  average,  tlian  one  hundred  pounds  slerUng  to  each  person." 
Dr.  T.  B.  Chandler's  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
America,  p.  34.     New  York,  1767. 

'  "  The  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  al  Hebron  in  Connec- 
ticut, exerted  themselves  for  near  twenty  years,  and  were  at  great  ex- 
jieace  in  sending  home  four  candidates  successively,  before  they  had 
'At  BBtJafaction  of  enjoying  a  resident  missionary.  They  itrst  sent 
lunoe  Mr.  Dean  in  1745,  who  was  admitted  to  holy  orders,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  their  missionary  for  Hebron  j  but  in  returning 
to  hia  mission,  and  to  a  wife  and  several  small  children,  who  depended 
npon  him  for  their  daily  support,  he  i«  supposed  to  have  perished  at 
M*,  neither  the  ship,  nor  any  person  on  board,  baring  been  ever 
bcsrd  of.  The  next  was  Mr.  Collon,  who,  in  1752,  died  on  his  pas- 
sage from  London  to  New  England,  and  was  buried  in  the  ocean. 
Hie  third  candidate  sent  home  by  this  unfortunate  people  was  Mr. 
^Vafaer,  who,  in  his  way  to  New  England  in  1757,  was  taken  by  the 
:h,  thrown  into  prison,  and  at  last  died  in  the  castle  of  Bayonne. 
The  fourth  was  Mr,  Peters,  who.  in  17S9,  not  long  after  his  arrival  in 
IS  taken  with  the  small-po_\,  from  which  he  had  the  good 
ecovcr  j  and  at  leDgth,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  he 
ivmedat  Hebron."  Dr.  T.  B.  Chandler's  Appeal  Defended,  p.  W. 
lew  York,  1769. 

lo  ihe  prorince  of  New  Jersey  there  are  twenty-one  churches  and 

ingr^ations  i  eJeven  of  these  are  entirely  destitute  of  a  minister, 

■nd  there  are  but  five  clergymen  to  do  the  duties  of  the  other  ten. 

In  Pennsylvania,  including  the  lower  counties,  the  case  is  similar.     In 

Ihe  city  of  Philadelphia  there  are  three  churches  and  congregations, 

and  but  two  clergymen  j  in  the  rest  of  the  province,  the  number  of 

cburchea  is  twenty.six,  and  that  of  the  clergy  is  but  seven.     In  North 

na,  the  late  Governor  Dohbs  informed  the  Society,  in  his  letter 

Blarcb  29,  \76i,  '  that  there  were  then  but  six  clergymen  in 

at  province,  although  there  were  twenty-nine  parishes,  and  each 
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measure  intercepted  and  cut  off  from  them  :  i 
these  unhappy  churches  labour  under  the  singular 
distress  of  not  being  able  to  minister  to  their  own 
spiritual  wants.  Their  situation  and  circumstances 
deprive  them  of  the  common  benefit,  which  all 
Christian  Churches,  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  part 
of  tlie  world,  have  freely  enjoyed  ;  and  whicli,  in 
those  countries,  Christians  of  every  other  denomi- 
nation do  at  this  time  freely  enjoy.  If  an  easy 
remedy  can  he  applied  to  this  grievance,  surely  in 
charity  it  will  not  be  denied  to  their  petitions,  in 
justice  it  cannot  be  refused  to  their  demands. 
Tlie  proper  and  only  remedy  liath  long  since  been 
pointed  out:  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  resi- 
dent bishops,  for  the  exercise  of  offices  purely 
episcopal  in  the  American  Church  of  England ; 
for  administering  the  solemn  and  edifying  rite  of 
confirmation  ;  for  ordaining  ministers,  and  super- 
intending their  conduct :  offices,  to  which  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  an  unde- 
niable claim,  and  from  which  they  cannot  be  pre- 
cluded without  manifest  injustice  and  oppression. 
The  design  hath  been  laid  before  the  public  in  the 
most  unexceptionable  form  :  it  hath  been  supported 
against  every  objection  which  unreasonable  and 
indecent  opposition  hath  raised,  by  arguments  un- 
answered and  unanswerable  :  imless  groundless 
fears,  invidious  surmises,  injurious  suspicions ; 
unless  absurd  demands  of  needless  and  impracti- 
cable securities  against  dangers   altogether  ima- 


pariah  conlained  a  whole  raunty.'  And  tbe  iiiajoriijr  of  the  inhaMt- 
anlH  are  said  to  profess  thewBelvea  niemberB  of  the  church."  Dr. 
('haiMller'b  A|i|>eiil,  p.  CIS, 
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ginary  and  improbable,  are  to  set  aside  undoubted 
rights,  founded  upon  the  plainest  maxims  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  upon  the  common  claim  of  mutual 
toleration  ;  that  favourite,  but  abused  principle, 
the  glory  and  the  disgrace  of  Protestantism,  which 
all  are  forward  enough  to  profess,  but  few  steadily 
practise  ;  and  which  those,  who  claim  it  in  its 
utmost  extent  for  themselves,  are  sometimes  least 
of  all  inclined  to  indulge  in  any  degree  to  others. 

But  though  the  cares  of  the  Society  have  been 
chiefly  employed  in  its  more  immediate  and  pro- 
per charge  ;  in  restoring  and  improving  tlie  stale 
of  religion  among  the  members  of  our  communion 
in  the  American  colonies ;  yet  hath  it  not  been 
forgetful  of  its  greater,  though  more  distant,  object, 
the  instruction  of  the  African  slaves,  and  of  the 
native    Americans,    in    the    principles  of  Christ- 

»ianity. 
The  African  slaves  stand  in  this  view  first  in 
eonsideratiou,  for  the  like  reasons,  that  gave  our 
brethren  and  fellow-subjects  a  prior  claim  to  our 
assistance,  namely,  from  their  relation  to  us,  as 
being  in  the  service  and  of  the  household  of  those 
onr  brethren,  and  as  their  labour  is  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  our  countrj' ;  from  their  situation,  as 
they  are  open  and  accessible  to  instruction,  and 
by  their  subjection  are  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence and  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  ought  to  be 
^ their  instructors.  These  circumstances,  so  fa- 
vourable in  appearance,  have  not  been  productive 
of  the  good  effects  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  them.  If  their  masters,  tyrannizing 
over  this   wretched   people  with  a  despotism  he- 
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yani  example,  are  determioed  to  keep  tfaeir  f 
ID  a  state  of  bondage  &uU  more  grievous  than  that 
in  which  they  hold  their  bodies;  if  they  will  not 
allow  them  time  and  opportanitv  for  Bcquinog  re- 
ligious knowledge,  and  attending  the  worship  of 
God  ;  if,  intttead  of  providing  instruction  for  them, 
ti^y  wilt  not  even  suffer  them  to  be  instructed, 
these  eeemiog  advantages  will  become  the  greatest 
olwtacleit  to  their  conrersion  ;  and  all  endeavours 
towards  it,  how  earnestly  soever  exerted  by  others, 
must  fail  of  their  desired  effect.  Should  this  be 
in  reality  a  common  practice  among  tfaeir  masters  ; 
should  it  in  any  instance  be  the  case,  "  wo  unto 
that  man  through  whom  this  offence  cometh  !  It 
were  bi^ttL-r  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  bis  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea, 
than  tlint  he  should  thus  offend  one  of  the  least  of 
these,"  the  most  abject  of  mankind,  yet  his  bre- 
thren, and  God's  servants.  Let  such  a  one  know, 
"  that  he  himself  hath  a  Master  in  heaven!  and 
thut  He  that  is  higher  than  the  highest  regardeth 
it."  Surely  He  will  avenge  the  meaneHt  of  these 
his  injured  servants  ;  and  the  souls,  which  are 
thus  kept  hack  from  him,  will  God  require  at  the 
hand»  of  their  cruel  masters. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  the  So- 
ciety hath  not  been  remiss  in  its  endeavours  to 
communicate  the  Gospel  to  this  unenlightened 
people,  not  only  by  charging  their  missionaries  in 
general  with  tlie  care  of  them,  but  by  providing 
particularly  for  their  instruction,  as  well  in  their 
native  country,  as  in  the  land  of  their  captivity. 
Uut  the  fairest  prospect  of  doing  effectual  service 
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this  part  of  their  charge,  arises  from  a  happy 
^asioD,  which  hath  enabled  them  to  exhibit  an 
lifying   example    to    other  masters  in  the  same 
ircumstances,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  them- 
i¥es  treat  a  number  of  slaves  committed  to  their 
'n  trust  and  management.     By  the  blessing  of 
>d  upon   their  endeavours,  they  will  show  by 
experience  and   in    fact,    that  humane  treatment 
will  soften  their  tempers,   abate  their  prejudices, 
and  calm   their  vindictive  spirits  ;   that  a  due  at- 
tention given  to  them  and  their  concerns,  in  regu- 
lating their  families,    taking  care  of  their  wives 
and  children,  and  supplying  them  with  neceasariee 
and  conveniences,  will  make  them  sensible  of  the 
benefits  of  civil    life,  will  humanise  them,  and 
render  them  more  ready  to  learn,  and  more  capa- 
ble   of  being  taught ;  that  a  short  release  from 
their  labours,  in  order  to  their  being  instructed, 
will  be  fully  recompensed  to  their  masters  by  the 
fruits  of  their  instruction  ;   and  that  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  instead  of  rendering  them  unapt 
for  servitude,  will  indeed  make  them  belter  serv- 
SDts  ;    will  reconcile  them  to  their  condition  ;    will 
ich  them  to  fulfil  the  duties  required  of  them, 
ith  patience,    with  industry,  and  with  fidelity ; 
ith  a  good  will,  and  for  conscience  sake  ;  as  to 
the  Lord,  and  not  to  men." 

The  last  object  of  the  Society's  care  are  the 
American  nations,  bordering  upon  our  colonies,  or 
intermixed  with  them.  These,  a  still  more  remote, 
but  most  important  object,  engaged  their  early 
atlenlioD.  From  the  first  institution  of  the  Society 
attempts  have  been  successively  made  to  commu- 
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ami   inmi^  ^c  "Sifse  losnms  ^vas^ 
uvn^iifiTiirjA:  iiuvjisst.     if  III  iar*  5 

w'jekj^   Z^nTWJi^si:    ztj  ^Xji   fuse   soasz^sBK 

«r7a.  nisidcsarra^vLi   cc   i  Lass   spe^abovnae  lival 

^^a:^^.     Tuvt  ^jr^ckt:^  5§  n^v  in  a  seed 

miiinu  the  2rimistruio&  of  tiie  Gospel 
Ufsrer  *cope  ami  a  fire^r  coone  :  neither 
r»/yr  lut^fnni^fA.  a«  before,  by  the  influence  of  a 
yfm*ain\  and  i&sidioos  Deigfaboor.  The  Societjr 
viil  wA  Va^.  ^^  ^PPJ  ^^  cKcasion  of  piaaioling 
twtTH  ^<^:ctuall?  tbb  pious  and  important  wovk. 
Tb^v  ba%'e  aireadv  laid  the  best  foundation  far  it 
in  the  e^tabli^brnerjt  of  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  r:bildren  of  the  native  Americans  ;  in  order  to 
b;a/i  tbcm  early  into  the  kno^  ledge  and  experience 
of  f^jcial  life ;  into  the  arts  of  agriculture,  economy, 
ord^r,  and  government ;  to  correct  their  domestic 
habitA  and  prejudices,  without  dissolving  their  na- 
tural connexions;  to  civilise  them,  yet  without 
entirely  separating  them  from  their  own  barbaroos 
trilies  ;  instead  of  savages  and  heathens,  to  make 
them  men  and  Christians ;  and  thus  to  qualify 
them  for  introducing  humanity  and  Christianity 
among   their  brethren   and   kindred.     Nor  have 
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they  stopped  at  this  beginning ;  but  are  proceed- 
ing to  the  immediate  execution  of  this  good  work, 
as  far  as  occasion  and  their  present  abilities  will 
permit ;  and  to  the  concerting  of  a  more  extensive 
design  for  the  future.      A  liouse  and   lands  are 
actually  purchased  for  the  residence  of  a  mission- 
ary, in  the  country  of  the  Mohawks  ;  who  are  well 
disposed  to  receive  the  Gospel,  and  have  of  late 
earnestly   requested  to  have  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  settled  among  them ;  and  a 
Missionary  is  already  appointed  to  that  station. 
KA.  young  person,  well  educated,  and   of  good  dis- 
'  position  and  abilities,  is  directed  to  reside  among 
the  native  Americans  for  two  years,  in  order  to 
(|ufllify  himself,    by  perfectly  learning  their  lan- 
guage,   to  preach    the  Gospel    to  them  ;    and  a 
liberal  appointment  is  allotted  to  him  for  this  pur- 
pose.    Moreover,  an  extensive  plan  i»  now  forming 
for    settlements  of   missions    and  schools    among 
other  far  more  numerous  tribes  of  Americans,  who 
:  in  alliance  with   us.      The  execution  of  this 
■sign  will  indeed  greatly  exceed  the  abilities  of 
be  Society ;  but  the  expedience  of  such  an  attempt 
lomes  every  day  more  and  more  evident,   both 
1  B  political  and  a  religious  view  ;  and  lliey  trust, 
I8t  when  this  plan  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
ublic,  it  will  receive  all  proper  counteuance  and 
Empport,  in  proportion  to  its  great  importance,  as 
well  from  the  government,  as  from  the  piety  and 
liberality  of  private  persons.      In  forming  and  pre- 
paring for  execution  these  great  designs,  they  are 
luuch  indebted  to  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a 
person,  whose  zeal  in  this  good  work  is  equal  to 
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ular  abilit 


le,  whose  eminent  s 
to  his  country  in  war  have  been  even  exceeded  by 
the  exertion  of  liis  mure  beneficial  talents  in  the 
arts  of  peace  ;  and  who  seems  peculiarly  designed 
for  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  to 
flet  forward  the  arduous  work  of  conciliating,  civi- 
lising, and  instructing,  the  barbarous  nations  of 
North  America. 

The  difficulties  attending  this  undertaking  are 
indeed  many  and  great,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
discouraging.  To  instruct  in  tlie  doctrines  of 
Christianity  nations  so  savage  in  their  manners,  so 
unsettled  in  their  way  of  life,  so  rude  in  their  un- 
derstanding ;  whose  minds  are  so  unfurnished  with 
religious  notions,  whose  languages  are  so  various, 
BO  difficult,  so  incapable  in  particular  of  expressing 
the  notions  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  to  teach 
those  "  to  love  one  another,  and  to  forgive  their 
enemies,"  who  from  their  infancy  are  formed  and 
disciplined  to  the  contrary  habits ;  are  exercised 
in  suffisring  and  inflicting  tortures,  and  place  their 
honour  and  their  policy  in  deep  treachery,  unre- 
lenting cruelty,  and  implacable  revenge  ;  whose 
resentments  and  passions,  naturally  violent,  are 
aggravated  by  injuries,  and  inflamed  by  imported 
vices  ;  to  induce  them  to  receive  doctrines  directly 
opposite  to  their  natural  dispositions  and  conflrmed 
habits,  at  the  hand  of  those,  of  whose  designs  they 
are  jealous,  of  whose  oppressions  they  complain, 
and  whose  wicked  lives  they  observe  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  religion  which  they  profess,  and 
would  recommend : — to  eftect  tliis,  who  is  suffi- 
cient?   what   extraordinary   spiritual   assistances, 
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iphat  gift  of  tongues,  what  power  of  miracles,  ade- 
quate to  the  undertaking,  may  we  ask,  and  hope 
to  receive,  from  above  ?  Without  them,  humanly 
speaking,  it  is  impossible.  But  *'  with  God  all 
things  are  possible."     We  know  that  he  can  ;  and 

»-he  himself  hath  declared  that  he  will  eftect  it : 
tthat  he  will  bring  these,  with  the  rest  of  the  hea- 
then nations,  into  the  kingdom  of  his  Son.  When, 
and  by  what  means,  we  know  not ;  it  may  be 
.reserved  for  a  more  proper  season,  and  for  more 
worthy  instruments.  But  let  us  "  not  be  wearied 
and  faint  in  our  minds  ;"  though  "  it  is  not  for  us 
to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons,  which  the 
Almighty  hath  put  in  his  own  power;'  yet  we 
may  be  allowed  to  mark  the  signs,  which  seem  to 
intimate  a  preparation  and  an  approach  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  determinate  counsel  of 
^God. 

^HR  The  hand  of  Providence  hath  been  visible  in 
^Btnany  important  events,  which  have  distinguished 
these  latter  ages  ;  all  concurring  mutually  to  pro- 
mote each  other,  and  all  seeming  uniformly  to 
tend  to  the  same  point.  The  revival  of  learning, 
arts,  and  sciences  ;  their  progress  westward  ;  their 
great  increase  among  those,  who  were  able  to  dif- 
fuse them  most  widely,  and  to  carry  their  influence 
to  the  most  distant  parts  ;  the  invention  of  print- 
ing ;  the  reformation  of  religion  in  Europe ;  the 
discovery  of  the  long  hidden  continent  of  America; 
the  opening  of  a  new  passage  to  the  East ;  the 
improvement  of  navigation  ;  the  extension  of  com- 
merce ;  the  continual  addition  of  new  regions  to 
the  known  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  communica- 
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tion  rendered  more  safe  and  easy  between  theli 
remote  ;  all  these  bearings  and  tendencies  indicate 
a  general  eftort,  under  a  superior  direction,  towards 
an  union  and  comprehension  of  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind in  one  great  system  ;  not  a  system  of  civil 
policy ;  not  of  universal  temporal  dominion  ;  for 
no  such  shall  ever  arise  :  the  only  universal  king- 
dom, which  shall  henceforth  be  established  upon 
earth,  is  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ :  "  to 
him  shall  be  given  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  and  nations,  and  lan- 
guages, shall  serve  him  :  his  dominion  is  an  ever- 
lasting dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away  ;  and 
his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed  '.'" 
On  this  sure  word  of  prophecy  our  labours  are 
founded  ;  from  this  our  hopes  of  success  must 
arise.  It  pleased  God  to  spread  the  Gospel  at 
first  by  means  in  appearance  greatly  disproportion- 
ate to  the  end;  "  that  our  faith  might  not  stand 
in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of  God  :" 
the  universal  establishment  of  it  may  be  brought 
to  pass  in  a  similar  manner.  It  aSbrds  us  great 
encouragement  to  consider,  that  the  end  which  we 
propose,  however  difficult,  is  not  only  attainable, 
but  will  certainly  be  attained,  as  we  have  the 
infallible  promise  of  God  for  it ;  that  the  weakest 
instrument  in  his  hand  is  equal  to  the  greatest 
effects  :  and  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  will 
favourably  regard,  and  in  the  end  prosper,  the 
pious  endeavours  of  those,  whose  sincere  zeal  for 
his  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  men,  prompts  them 
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to  become  workers  together  with  him  in  effecting 
his  purpose. 

Bleased  be  they,  who  from  such  motives  shall 
assist  in  this  work  of  the  Lord,  and  in  any  degree 
contribute  to  its  advancement !  ' '  The  Lord  their 
God  shall  be  with  them  ;  and  they  shall  in  no 
wise  lose  their  reward." 


SERMON  VI'. 


Gal.  VI.  10. 


As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men ; 
especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith. 

The  superior  excellence  of  the  Gospel  above  all 
other  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy,  that  have 
ever  prevailed  in  the  world,  appears  from  this,  as 
well  as  from  many  other  considerations  of  the 
highest  importance ;  namely,  that  there  is  no 
moral  duty,  however  clear  and  determinate  by  the 
law  of  nature,  but  what  is  there  placed  in  a  fairer 
and  stronger  light,  established  on  a  surer  and 
better  foundation,  and  enforced  by  peculiar  and 
additional  motives  of  the  greatest  weight  and  effi- 
cacy. What  influence  and  authority  can  the 
beauty,  the  dignity,  the  reasonableness  of  virtue, 
or  the  apprehension  of  the  will  of  God,  and  of 
moral  obligation,  deduced  from  thence,  be  sup- 
posed to  carry  with  it ;  in  comparison  of  the  more 
perfect  knowledge   of  the   divine  attributes,    the 

^  Preached  before  the  Governors  of  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  at  St 
Mary's  Church,  Oxford,  on  Wednesday,  July  3,  1771.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Robert  Lowth,  Lord  Bishop  of  OxfonK  Published  at  the 
request  of  the  Governors.     Oxford,  1771,  4to. 
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knowledge  of  God  tbe  autbor  of  our  salvation,  our 

Creator  by  a  new  and  more  beneficial  title,  and 

our  Father  by  adoption  tbrough  Christ  j  the  sense 

of  our  high  relation  and  obligation  to  Christ  our 

Redeemer,  who  condescended  to  become  man  and 

^Mp  die  for  us  ;  to  the  Holy  Ghost  our  SanctiBer  and 

HpSoiriforter,  who  vouchsafes  to  guide  us,  and  even 

to  dwell  in  us  ;  and  lastly,  the  consideration  of  the 

awful   sanction   of  God's  laws  plainly    declared, 

eternal  rewards  and  punishments  1    What  are  the 

Bvords  of  man's  wisdom  to  the  word  of  God  ?  What 

^Hbe  fine  speculations  and   curious  disquisitions  of 

philosophy,  to  the  simple,  the  solid,  the  sublime 

doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ?     "  What  is  the  chaff  to 

the  wheat?" 

There  is  hardly  any  duty  of  natural  religion, 
which  might  not  serve  for  an  example  to  illustrate 
_  tllis  observation  ;  which  would  not  appear,  when 
^■if^sidered  and  enforced  upon  Christian  principles, 
Hip  a  new  commandment.      But  our  Saviour  hath 
more    particularly  pointed   out  to  us  under  that 
character  the  duty  of  benevolence  and  charity  ; 
which  he  Iialh  so  far  enlarged  in  extent,  so  power- 
fully enforced  both  by  command  and  example,  and 
bound   upon   us   by  obligations  so  endearing,  by 
sanctions  bo  awakening,  that  it  may  be  considered 
comparatively  as  a  law,  not  only  newly  promulged, 
but  first  enacted  by  him. 
^^  The  notions  of  the  Jews  witli  regard  to  this  mat- 
Hier  were  exceedingly  short  and  defective.     They 
had  heard,  that  it  had   been   said,    "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour;"'  but  this  relation  ihey   re- 
strained to  their  own  nation  and  sect.     From  the 
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law,  thus  limited  by  their  own  gloss,  they  ( 
by  implication  and  the  nile  of  coDtraries,  this  other 
precept,  "Thou  shah  hate  thine  enemv :"  and 
this  relation  they  enlarged,  as  much  as  they  had 
contracted  the  former,  and  made  it  comprehend  all 
the  rest  of  mankind.  How  well  thev  fulfilled  the 
former  of  these  two  precepts,  doth  not  so  clearly 
appear  ;  but  they  were  justly  celebrated  for  their 
zealous  obser^'ance  of  the  latter. 

The  heathen  writers  speak  in  high  terms  indeed 
of  the  duties  of  private  friendship,  a::d  of  the  love 
which  every  one  owes  to  his  country  ;  but  if  we 
examine  these  principles  by  their  effects,  and  judge 
of  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  we  shall  find,  that  their 
private  friendship  was  hardlv  consistent  with  public 
good  and  tiie  safety  of  society  ;  and  that  their  love 
for  their  country  set  aside  the  obligation  of  com- 
mon justice  to  all  the  world  besides.  How  many 
instances  are  there  to  be  found  among  them  of  the 
ftacred  rights  of  friendship  being  pleaded  in  justi- 
fication of  tlie  most  atrocious  crimes  !  And  what 
was  the  so  much  boasted  love  of  their  country 
among  the  Romans,  but  a  principle  of  usurpation 
and  oppression,  an  union  and  combination  of  a  set 
of  robbers  and  plunderers,  against  the  civil  rights, 
the  possessions,  and  the  lives,  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind! 

They,  therefore,  who  have  made  it  an  objection 
to  the  Gospel,  that  it  has  not  inculcated  principles 
of  so  equivocal  a  nature,  and  so  liable  to  abuse, 
seem  to  have  been  very  unwilling  to  let  slip  any 
opportunity  of  showing  their  disaffection  to  the 
Christian   religion.     Do  they  in  earnest  want  to 
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id  these  duties,  as  far  as  they  are  acknowledged 
ich,  inculcated  in  the  Gospel  ?  do  they  search 
lere  for  the  genuine  virtues  of  friendship  and 
itriotism,  directed  by  just  means  to  their  proper 
ids  ?  what  is  this,  but  to  look  for  the  stars  of  the 
lament  when  the  sun  is  risen  ;  and  to  corn- 
lain,  that  they  have  not  the  light  of  the  moon  at 
noonday  ?    The  great  Christian  virtue  of  charity, 
or  universal  benevolence,  comprehends  in  it  all  the 
lower  and  subordinate  duties  of  the  same  class. 
Here   they  are  swallowed  up,    but  are  not  lost. 
Into  this  they  all  flow,  as  the  rivers  into  the  ocean ; 
which  refresh  the  several  countries  to  which  they 
belong,  and  through  which  they  pass,  yet  do  not 
stop  there  ;  but  pursue  their  main  direction  to  that 
general  gathering  together  of  waters,  in  order  to 
pnpply  vapour  and  rain  to  the  whole  earth. 
•    Our  Saviour  bath  in  reality  completed  and  per- 
fected the  virtue,  by  laying  open  the  inclosure,  in 
which  it  was  too  straitly  confined  ;  by  loosing  the 
bonds,  in  which  it  was  held  captive,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  exerting  its  proper  activity.     And  on 
what  sublime  considerations  doth   he  recommend 
it  to  our  practice  !  even  from  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  goodness ;  our  relation  to  God  himself,  as 
his  children  ;  and  our  obligation,  as  such,  to  imi- 
tate him.      "  Ye  have  heard,"  saith  he,   "  that  it 
hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour, 
id    hate    thine  enemy  ;    but    I    say  unto   you, 
ive  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  you ; 
do  good    to  them  that  hate   you  ;    and  pray  for 
them  which   despitefully   use  you   and  persecute 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
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which  is  in  heaven  :  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  anti  on  the  good,  and  scndetli  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  them 
which  love  you,  what  reward  shall  ye  have  ?  do 
not  eveu  the  publicans  the  same?  .  .  Be  ye  there- 
fore perfect,  even  as  your  Father  whicli  is  in  hea- 
ven is  perfect."  That  is  :  Content  not  yourselves 
with  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  duties  of  huma- 
nity ;  the  common  barter  and  traffic  of  mutual 
good  offices,  to  which  the  worst  and  vilest  of  man- 
kind think  themselves  obliged  ;  raise  your  charity 
above  this  low  pitch  ;  extend  it  beyond  these 
narrow  hounds ;  as  ye  are  the  children  of  God, 
make  your  heavenly  Father  your  pattern  ;  and  in 
the  exercise  of  generous,  disinterested,  unwearied, 
universal  benevolence,  endeavour  to  attain  to  some 
faint  resemblance  at  least  of  the  divine  goodness 
itself;  which  is  freely  imparted  to  all  that  stand  in 
need  of  it ;  to  those  that  are  unable,  and  even  un- 
willing, to  make  any  return  ;  to  those  that  cannot 
plead  any  desert ;  even  to  tlie  unthankful,  and  to 
die  evil. 

Our  Saviour  moreover  enforces  the  duty  by  the 
most  efficacious  motives,  and  the  most  powerful 
sanctions  ;  he  represents  it  as  the  mark  and  cha- 
racteristic of  his  true  disciples ;  as  the  test  of  our 
obedience,  and  the  rule  by  which  he  will  judge  us 
at  the  great  day  ;  and  he  places  to  his  own  account 
the  performance  or  neglect  of  it,  towards  the 
meanest  and  lowest  of  our  brethren,  whom  he  con- 
descends to  call  his  own. 

St.  Paul  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master; 
and  delivers  unto  us  no  other  doctrine,  than 
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■hich  he  received  of  the  Lord  :  "  Let  us  do  good 
all  men  :"  let  our  benevolence  be  extended 
to  all  mankind  ;  strangers,  as  well  as  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  enemies,  as  well  as  friends  :  and  not  our 
benevolence  only,  our  bare  good-will  ;  but  our 
good  deeds,  our  labour  of  love,  our  most  earnest 
endeavours  to  be  of  real  service  and  actual  assist- 
ance to  them.  "  Let  us  do  them  good,  as  we 
e  opportunity  ;"  when  a  fair  occasion  oifers, 
and  our  ability  seconds  it ;  whenever  a  real  object 
[Af  distress  presents  itself,  and  it  lies  in  our  power  to 
[minister  relief;  whenever  there  is  but  an  un- 
ispected  appearance  of  distress  ;  a  probability, 
[(that  our  beneficence  will  not  be  misapplied. 

But  tliougli  our  charity  is  to  be  universal,  ready 
all  occasions,  and  open  to  all  objects  ;  admitting 
DO  exception  whatever  against  the  country,  the 
"religion,  the  party,  or  the  person  of  any  man  ;  yet 
in  the  particular  exercise  of  it,  in  determining  its 
due  measure  and  proportion,  a  difference  between 
man  and  man  may  and  ought  to  be  made  :  for 
when  to  the  common  relation  of  humanity  other 
jelatioos,  and  those  some  of  them  of  the  most 
;d  nature,  are  superadded ;  it  is  plain,  that 
per  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  these  additional 
obligations,  and  to  the  higher  degree  of  duty 
necessarily  arising  from  them.  And  this  our  Sa- 
viour hath  very  plainly  declared  to  us ;  distin- 
guishing between  different  obligations  of  duty  in 
this  kind,  and  allotting  different  rewards  to  the 
performance.  "He  that  receiveth  a  prophet,  in 
the  name  of  a  prophet,  shall  receive  a  prophet's 
reward ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man, 
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in  the  name  of  a.  rigbteous  man,  shall  receivi 
righteous  man's  reward  :  and  whosoever  shall  give 
to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold 
water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,"  (or,  "in 
ray  name,  because  he  belongeth  to  Christ,"  as 
another  evangelist  expresses  it,)  "  verily  I  say  unto 
you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward." 

Agreeably  to  this,  likewise,  St.  Paul,  when  he 
teaches  us  to  do  good  unto  all  men,  yet  gives  the 
preference  to  those,  who  are  connected  with  us  by 
being  our  fellow  servants  and  bretiiren  in  the  same 
sacred  family  :  we  are  "  to  do  good  unto  all  men  ; 
but  especially  unto  them,  who  are  of  the  household 
of  faith."  The  universal  Church  is  called  in  Holy 
Scripture  the  family  and  household  of  God,  into 
which  all  true  believers  are  admitted  through  faith 
in  Christ,  as  the  sons  of  God  by  adoption  :  Christ, 
as  "  the  first-born  among  many  brethren,"  is  the 
Master  of  the  house,  the  Lord  and  Head  of  the 
family,  for  "in  him  it  pleased  the  Fatlier  to 
gather  all  things  together  under  one  head,  and  of 
him  therefore  the  whole  family  in  heaven  aud  earth 
is  named."  By  those  therefore,  "  who  are  of  the 
houselioM  of  faith,"  are  meant  Christians  in  gene- 
nil  ;  our  brethren  and  fellow- servants,  as  equally 
with  ua  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  the  sons  of 
God.  To  sui'li.  as  are  connected  with  us  by  this 
Niirri'il  rclnlion.  we  owe.  in  respect  to  our  common 
MiiHtcr  luul  l'*Hther,  the  fii-st  regards  of  good-wiU 
iiihI  iiU'tTthm.  And  in  dischai^ng  the  duties 
iu'i»iujj  fniin  lhi«  gcnoriil  relation,  we  ought  to 
ntimldcr  iho  dilVcrent  circumstances,  and  neces- 
ailiim  of  llu>*r  our  Itretliren  aud   fellow-servants. 
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Oar  blessed  Saviour,  who  went  about  doing  good, 
made  it  his  principal  concern  to  relieve  the  spiritual 
wants  of  men  :  this  was  the  work,  for  which  he 
was  sent ;  the  great  work  of  the  redemption  of 
mankind  from  the  bondage  of  sin  :  yet  did  he  not 
disregard  their  bodily  infirmities.  "  He  taught  in 
Aeir  synagogues,"  and  "  preached  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  :"'  and  he  also  "  healed  all 
taanner  of  sickness;"  they  "brought  to  him  all 
that  were  afflicted  with  divers  diseases  and  tor- 
ments ;  demoniacs,  lunatics,  paralytics  ;  the  blind, 
ithe  lame,  the  maimed  ;  and  he  healed  them."  In 
like  manner,  we  ought  in  the  first  place  to  con- 
ider  our  brethren  in  Christ  with  a  particular 
igard  to  that  sacred  relation,  which,  as  such,  they 
bear  to  us ;  to  consult  their  spiritual  welfare,  to 
promote  their  eternal  salvation  ;  to  have  com- 
passion on  the  weak,  to  instruct  the  ignorant ;  "  to 
invert  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  and 
save  his  soul  from  death."  And  tlie  innumer- 
able bodily  calamities  and  distresses  incident  to 
human  nature  will  aflbrd  to  persons  of  ability 
abundant  occasion  of  doing  good  to  the  poor  and 
needy  under  various  afflictions  and  diseases ;  and 
give  them  the  happy  opportunity  of  imitating 
their  blessed  Lord  in  the  other  part  of  his  bene- 
ficent character.  For  to  apply  the  means,  which 
Grod  hath  put  into  our  hands,  to  the  relief  of  the 
miserable,  is  to  follow,  as  far  as  human  weakness 
can  attain,  the  Divine  example  of  the  blessed 
Jesus,  whose  power  was  unbounded,  and  equal  to 
his  benevolence.  These  views,  though  seemingly 
different,  may  easily  be  made  to  coincide :  bodily 
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relief  aod  6piritnal  comfort  wilt  mnbtally  ad&ist 
each  other.  A&  our  Savioar's  beneficent  as  well  as 
miracQloQs  acts  notonlv  proved,  bat  recommended, 
his  doctrine ;  so,  in  all  cases,  exhortation,  per- 
suaeion,  inetruction  in  righleousoess,  will  natnrally 
gain  the  readiest  admittance,  and  make  the  deepest 
impre^ion,  when  the  mind  is  opened  and  softened 
bv  the  warm  influence  of  charitv- 

^'oti  s«'e,  then,  bow  stivnglv  our  blessed  SanoDr 
hath  recommended  this  duty  of  benefolence  by 
precept  and  bv  example.  Yon  see,  of  what  great 
moment  it  is  in  bis  sight,  from  the  infinite  weight 
of  those  sanctions,  bv  wbich  he  hath  enforced  it. 
Voo  see  the  measures  of  it  plainly  stated,  and  the 
great  lines  of  it  patlicolarly  pointed  out,  and  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  our  serious  regard  and  constant 
practice.  It  behoves  us  to  give  an  attendoa  to  this 
doty,  equal  to  its  importance  :  not  only  to  be  ready 
and  willing  to  administer  relief,  when  necessity 
happens  to  urge  us,  or  opportunity  to  invite  us ; 
but  to  sect  occasion,  to  select  proper  objects,  to 
plan  and  methodise  our  charity  ;  to  take  care,  that 
it  be  directed  to  the  best  ends,  by  the  fittest  and 
surest  means ;  that  the  good,  which  we  are  ready 
and  willing  to  do,  may  be  done  effectaally  and  to 
the  greatest  advantage. 

In  this  new  let  us  first  consider  in  general  Uiat 
mode  of  charity,  which  we  are  now  assembled  to 
promote. 

Among  the  many  humane  and  pious  institutions 
of  public  charitv,  various  in  tlieir  designs,  all 
beneficial  in  their  effects,  which  of  late  years  have 
greatly  increased  in  this  nation,  covering,  we  hope, 
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in  some  degree  the  multitude  of  sins  of  a  vicious 
.«ge  ;  none  hath  more  generally  prevailed,  none 
liath  been  fouud  more  universally  useful,  none  less 
Jiable  to  objection,  than  the  establishment  of  public 
ifirmaries  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor.  This 
ftpecies  of  charity  addresses  itself  at  once  to  reason, 
,to  religion,  to  humanity,  to  policy.  The  object  of 
,it  is  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor;  of  the 
lower  class  of  mankind  in  that  necessary  subordina- 
tion, which  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  hath  been 
pleased  to  establish  for  the  good  of  all ;  of  our 
fellow-servants  in  the  household  of  God,  in  which 
we  are  appoiuted  to  do  his  work,  each  of  us  in  his 
|liroper  station,  and  are  commanded  to  "  bear  one 
pother's  burdens  ;"'  of  our  brethren  labouring 
finder  those  calamities,  to  which  we  are  all  by  our 
:^mmon  nature  equally  subject ;  of  the  most  useful 
and  important  part  uf  the  community,  as  they  are 
tile  principal  instruments  of  trade  and  agriculture, 
wealth,  and  strength,  and  subsistence  to  the 
iWate.  It  is  to  relieve  them  in  their  greatest 
jieces&ity  and  severest  distress  ;  in  pain  and  sick- 
;,  in  diseases  and  bodily  injuries  ;  in  casualties 
tilreatcning  life,  or  loss  of  limbs,  to  them  perhaps 
SB  precious  as  life  itself.  Their  situation  and  em- 
ployments subject  them  to  peculiar  diseases,  to 
Siore  frequent  casualties  ;  and  diseases  and  casual- 
^es  are  to  them  peculiarly  distressful ;  destitute  as 
diey  are  of  proper  accommodations,  of  proper 
food,  of  proper  medicines  and  advice,  and  of  the 
means  of  procuring  them  ;  exposed  to  the  hazard- 
ous trial  of  every  absurd  fancy,  that  well-meaning 
i^orauce  may  suggest,  or  the  still  more  dangerous 
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directions  of  unqualified  practitioners,  whose  rash- 
ness and  presumption  is  generally  equal  to  their 
unskilfulness,  and  whose  rapaciousness  often  com- 
pletes the  misery  of  those,  who  are  so  unhappy  as 
to  fall  into  their  hands.  Healthful  poverty  is  ca- 
pable of  all  real  happiness  ;  and  opulent  sickness 
can  procure  every  kind  of  assistance  and  consola- 
tion :  but  poverty  and  sickness  united  mutually 
aggravate  each  other's  distress ;  poverty  deprives 
sickness  of  every  relief,  and  sickness  deprives  po- 
verty even  of  subsistence.  Nor  perhaps  is  it  a 
single  person  only  that  suffers  ;  the  maintenance 
of  numbers  often  depends  on  the  labour  of  one  ; 
the  sickness  of  the  husband  and  father  cuts  oft'  all 
resource  from  the  wretched  wife  and  children,  and 
at  the  same  time  brings  on  them  an  additional 
burden  :  his  disability  grievously  distresses  them  ; 
his  death  sinks  them  in  ruin  and  desolation. 

The  constant  relief  provided  for  the  sick  poor  in 
public  infirmaries  is  the  most  proper  and  eflfectual, 
that  can  be  devised  for  the  attainment  of  the  end 
proposed,  according  to  the  different  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  the  case.  In  diseases  less  afflic- 
tive and  of  less  immediate  danger,  in  which  strict 
confinement,  and  more  than  ordinary  assistance  of 
others,  is  not  necessary,  they  are  there  freely  sup- 
plied with  every  requisite  help  ;  with  skilful  advice, 
with  proper  medicines,  recent,  unadulterated,  and 
the  best  in  their  several  kinds  :  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  far  as  they  are  able  without  impediment 
to  their  recovery,  they  may  attend  iheir  common 
occupations,  and  their  domestic  concerns.  In 
cases  of  present  danger,  in  grievous  diseases  or 


■dily  accidents,  when  to  supply  them  singly,  at 
K'tbeir  own  homes,  with  advice,  with  medicines, 
I  with  proper  diet  and  due  attendance,  if  it  could 
Ibe  done  at  all  with  any  regularity  and  constancy, 
land  with  any  etlect,  would  require  an  enormous 
l-cxpence  ;  in  those  places  of  public  reception  for 
Ptfae  sick  all  these  things  are  provided  for  numhers 
together,  in  the  cumpletest  manner,  at  the  easiest 
expence,  and  applied  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and 
charity  supplies  all  the  real  wants  of  the  poorest 
and  meanest,  even  more  regularly  and  effectually, 
than  opulence  usually  supplies  them  to  those  of 
the  highest  rank. 

The  greatest  obstruction  to  the  exercise  of  the 
duty  of  almsgiving  is  the  danger  of  abuse,  and 

ttfae  fear  of  misapplication  ;  a   fear    but  too  well 
grounded,    when  we  daily  see    fraud   putting  on 
every  disguise,  and   continually  lying  in  wait,  to 
impose  on  the  piety  of  the  good,  and  the  humanity 
fif  the  benevolent.     But  in  these  charitable  insti- 
tutions there  can  be  no  room  for  such  apprehen- 
sions :  the  nature  of  them  excludes  all  ground  of 
suspicion  ;  the    form    of  them    all    probability  of 
base.     On  the  part  of  the  objects  of  them,  there 
^^an  be  no  imposition  :  what  is  there  in  them  to 
liore  vice,  and  to  invite  imposture  ?  or  if  they 
bould  oft'er  themselves,   bow  can  they  escape  de- 
Ktion  1     On  the  part  of  the  promoters  and  dis- 
nsersofsuch  charities,  what  possible  apprehen- 
tcion  of  interested  views  and  sinister  designs  ?  when 
I  the  management  of  them  is  committed  to  many 
and  different  hands,  openly  administered,  regularly 
accounted,  and  laid  before  the  public ;  when  those 
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are  the  managers,  who  are  most  concerned  to  have 
them  well  conducted  ;  when  a  number  of  the  con- 
tributors always  attend  upon  the  management  of 
them,  and  by  their  attendance  itself  contribute 
more,  than  the  most  liberal  by  their  contribu- 
tions ? 

Such  are  the  considerations,  which  recommend 
this  mode  of  chanty  in  general :  let  us  proceed  to 
others,  which  arise  from  the  peculiar  situation  and 
circumstances  of  the  Institution,  which  is  the  parti- 
cular occasion  of  our  present  meeting. 

The  noble  and  respectable  trustees  of  a  most 
successful  professor  of  the  medical  art,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  ;  a  singular  genius,  emi- 
nently endowed  with  that  sagacity  and  penetration 
which,  in  a  profession  so  deeply  engaged  in  the 
recesses  of  nature,  is  the  principal  qualification 
that  leads  to  excellence ;  the  worthy  representa- 
tives of  this  celebrated  person,  have  very  judiciously 
appropriated  a  part  of  that  great  wealth,  which 
arose  from  the  skill  of  the  able  physician,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  rich  patient,  to  the  relief  of  the 
sick  poor,  and  to  the  improvement  of  llie  art  itself, 
by  the  donation  of  a  commodious  and  complete 
building,  amply  furnished  with  all  necessaries  and 
conveniences  for  a  General  Infirmary.  A  General 
Infirmary  is  the  just  and  legitimate  fruit  of  medical 
charity,  it  is  placed  here,  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety :  with  respect  to  the  principal  benefactor; 
in  this  seat  of  learning,  the  place  of  his  education, 
the  first  scene  of  his  uncommonly  successful  exer- 
cise of  liis  profession,  and  the  favourite  object  of 
his  munificence  :  with    respect  to  the  use  and 
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tent  of  it ;  near  the  confines  of  several  counties, 
that  it  might  not  seem  limited  in  its  design,  and, 
as  in  most  instances  of  the  like  kind,  appropriated 
to  one  only  ;  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  considerably 
populous,  and  in  a  manner  central  to  the  whole ; 
where  its  usefulness  may  be  most  extensive  ;  lastly, 
ID  this  nursery  of  science  and  religion,  where  the 
poor  objects  of  this  charity  may  be  best  supplied 
with  the  constant  attendance  of  skilful  physicians 
both  of  body  and  soul,  always  ready  to  administer 
to  them  wliether  medical  or  spiritual  assistance; 
and  where  the  benefits  thus  imparted  may  flow 
back  with  returns  of  advantage  on  the  fountain 
which  supplied  them,  and  from  thence  be  circu- 
lated through  the  nation. 

Whatever  advantages  the  study  of  medicine  may 
at  any  time  have  enjoyed  in  this  place,  so  richly 
endowed  with  all  the  various  stores  of  learning, 
and  so  well  furnished  with  able  professors  in  every 
part ;  there  was  still  a  deficiency,  wliich  rendered 
all  the  rest  imperfect,  and  to  which  the  student 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a 
proper  supplement ;  namely,  the  opportunity  of 
being  led  from  speculation  to  practice  ;  of  correct- 
ing, verifying,  and  perfecting  theory  by  fact  and 
experience.  The  knowledge  of  medicine,  which 
hath  of  late  received  great  improvements,  and 
been  rendered  much  more  extensive  and  general 
than  in  former  times,  hath  been  more  indebted  to 
the  public  Infirmaries,  newly  established  in  most 
of  the  populous  towns  throughout  the  kingdom, 
ftnd  much  increased  in  number  in  the  metropolis, 
than  to  the  justly  boasted  advancement  of  science 
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and  philosophy.  These  are  the  beat,  and  the  most 
instructive,  schools  of  physic  ;  where  the  student, 
already  well-grounded  in  the  principles  of  his  art, 
proceeds  from  literary  and  historical  to  experi- 
mental and  practical  knowledge ;  where  the  book 
of  nature  is  laid  open  before  him,  illustrated,  as 
with  a  living  comment,  by  the  observations,  the 
elucidations,  the  example,  and  method  of  practice, 
of  the  skilful  professor.  And  henceforth  we  may 
expect,  that,  as  the  rest  of  the  sciences  are  for  the 
most  part  supplied  in  this  seat  of  learning  with 
tJie  full  means  of  their  own  perfection  ;  so  that 
very  important  branch  of  knowledge,  on  which  the 
health,  and  strength,  and  populousness  of  man- 
kind (that  is,  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  the 
prosperity  of  states),  so  much  depend  ;  that  the 
knowledge  of  medicine,  being  here  rendered  com- 
plete within  itself,  and  thoroughly  furnished  with 
every  subsidiary  advantage,  will,  from  this  place, 
as  from  a  rich  and  abundant  source,  send  forth  on 
all  sides  its  salutary  streams,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
country,  and  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

But  let  us  consider  this  Institution  in  another 
view,  and  the  objects  of  this  charity  in  another 
capacity,  as  members  of  the  household  of  faith  ; 
under  which  sacred  relation  they  claim  our  parti- 
cular regard,  and  will  stand  in  need  of  our  pious 
assistance.  For  of  those,  who  shall  be  received 
within  your  hospitable  walls,  how  many  will  come 
as  much  in  want  of  religious  as  of  medical  advice, 
as  proper  objects  of  spiritual  as  of  bodily  relief! 
In  this  situation  of  quiet  and  retirement,  of  strict 
order  and  regular  behaviour,  in  which  they  will 
13 
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removed  from  their  former  connexions  and 
habits,  and  in  some  measure  from  their  vices ; 
when  the  heart  will  be  most  open  to  admonition, 
most  susceptible  of  good  impressions,  most  awak- 
ened to  reflection  and  a  sense  of  duty,  by  the 
chastening  hand  of  God,  by  the  fears  of  approacli- 
ing  death,  and  the  terrors  of  future  judgment; 
iphat  happy  opportunities  will  be  offered  of  iu- 
Btructing  the  ignorant,  of  exciting  the  careless,  of 
reproving  the  vicious,  of  supporting  the  weak,  of 
reclaiming  the  bad,  of  confirming  the  good  !  And 
how  expedient,  how  necessary,  the  attendance  of 
(he  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  that  important  part 
of  their  office,  to  the  full  exercise  of  which  the 
nature  of  this  charity  will  afford  the  amplest  and 
fairest  scope,  as  the  situation  of  it  ofters  the  readiest 
and  the  best  supply  !  Moreover,  when  the  nature 
of  this  part  of  the  ministerial  duty  is  considered ; 
\rhat  peculiar  abilities  it  requires,  what  an  insight 
into  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  what  judg- 
ment, what  discretion,  what  art  of  persuasion,  what 
delicacy  of  address;  may  not  the  opportunity, 
vhich  this  Institution  offers,  for  acquiring  expe- 
rience in  the  treatment  of  spiritual  diseases,  be 
considered,  and  further  improved,  as  another  ad- 
Tantage  to  this  seat  of  human  and  divine  know- 
ledge, wliich  supplies  the  community  with  so  large 
ft  number  of  its  parochial  ministers,  as  well  as  so 
many  professors  of  the  medical  art  ?  For  true 
judgment  and  complete  skill  in  the  direction  of 
veak  and  wounded  consciences  is  no  more  to  be 
learned  from  volumes  of  casuistry  only,  than  a 
perfect  knowledge  in  the  curing  of  bodily  diseases 
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is  to  be  acquired  from  mere  theory  and  ayH 
The  care,  therefore,  of  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
objects  of  this  charity  hath  been  very  properly 
recommended  to  the  academical  clergy  of  this 
place.  They,  ou  tlieir  part,  have  most  readily  and 
willingly  undertaken  it :  and  many  of  the  most 
respectable  members  of  that  body  have  set  a  lauda- 
ble and  edifying  example,  by  a  voluntary  and 
constant  attendance  hitlierto  :  leading  the  way  to 
the  establishment  of  a  more  stated  and  regular 
provision  for  the  future,  now  to  take  place :  in 
which,  I  doubt  not,  such  care  is  taken  already, 
and  will  from  time  to  time  hereafter  be  taken,  both 
in  the  appointment  and  superintendence  of  the 
duty,  and  in  the  choice  of  persons  of  ability,  dili- 
gence, aud  zeal,  adequate  to  the  performance,  as 
the  great  importance  of  the  service  requires. 

Your  regulations  have  indeed  from  the  first  been 
well  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  those  senti- 
ments of  piety,  which  sickness  and  calamity  natu- 
rally awaken  in  the  mind  of  man.  The  daily 
celebration  of  public  worship,  the  weekly  preaching 
of  the  word  of  God,  the  frequent  administration  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  cannot 
but  have,  in  such  circumstances,  a  peculiar  and 
more  than  common  eft'ect.  How  must  the  serious, 
the  humble,  the  penitent,  be  affected  on  these 
occasions !  how,  even  the  thoughtless,  the  disso- 
lute, the  profane  ;  those,  who  have  before  neglected 
and  despised  the  ordinances  of  religion  !  When 
such  a  person  enters  the  general  assembly,  gathered 
together  in  the  place  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
God  ;    will  he  not  be  awed  by  the   order,    the 


!cency,  the  solemnity,  of  the  public  devotions  ? 
rill  he  not  be  struck  with  the  appearance  of  so 
Bany  wretched  suppliants,  in  the  same  state  of 
i  with  himself?  will  he  not  be  penetrated 
(T  the  general  voice  of  confession  and  supplication, 
80  needful  in  his  own  case  ?  will  not  the  secrets  of 
biB  heart  be  made  manifest ;  and,  falling  down  on 
his  face,  will  he  not  confess,  that  God  is  present 
with  those  that  call  upon  him,  and  add  with  hum- 
ble fervency  his  own  addresses  to  the  throne  of 
grace  1  The  seeds  of  religion,  connate  with  the 
human  mind,  however  uncultivated,  however  wil- 
fully suppressed  and  smothered  for  a  time,  can 
never  be  totally  rooted  out :  and  the  heart  of  u 
Rboff  obdurate  soever,  is  hardly  proof  against  so 
powerful,  so  searching  a  trial.  Advice,  consola- 
tion, eihortation,  instruction  in  righteousness,  duly 
administered  in  such  a  season,  shall,  with  the 
blessing  and  grace  of  God,  confirm  the  good  reso- 
lutions, which  awakened  piety  may  have  inspired  ; 
and  80  fix  them  on  the  subdued  and  converted 
heart,  as  never  afterward  to  be  removed  or  shaken. 
When  one  of  these  shall  return  healed  to  his  own 
K>use,  and  shall  declare,  what  great  mercy  God 
I0th  shewed  him,  and  what  He  hath  done  for  his 
Dul  ;  his  report  and  his  example  may  have  a 
■oper  influence  in  his  family,  and  among  his 
eighlours.  And  I  doubt  not,  that,  by  the  preach- 
j  of  the  Gospel  to  tlie  poor  in  our  public  Infir- 
paries,  much  spiritual  comfort  hath  been  adminis- 
ftered,  the  broken-hearted  have  been  healed,  and 
many  have  been  converted  to  righteousness ;  and 
that  the  good  efi'ects  of  these  institutions  have  been 
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extended  far  beyond  the  more  immediate  object  of 
them  :  effects  in  no  case  so  obvious  to  observation, 
as  the  cure  of  bodily  diseases ;  but  as  much  more 
important,  as  heaven  is  higher  than  earth,  and 
as  eternal  salvation  exceeds  ia  weight  every  tem- 
poral advantage. 

Go  on,  therefore,  as  you  have  begun  ;  proceed 
in  this  charitable  work,  with  the  same  readiness 
and  boimty,  with  the  same  piety  and  zeal :  com- 
plete your  generous  designs,  and  abound  yet  more 
and  more.  May  all  of  you,  who  are  engaged  in 
carrying  on  this  good  work,  and  who  bear  any 
relation  to  it,  diligently  attend  each  to  his  proper 
part.  Let  those,  whose  situation  and  leisure  will 
allow  them  to  spare  to  it  some  small  portion  of 
their  time  and  endeavours,  cheerfully  undertake 
the  office  of  governors  and  visitors,  and  execute  it 
with  vigilance  and  constancy  :  let  those,  whose 
charge  is  a  personal  attendance,  and  care  of  the 
sick,  exercise  it  with  assiduity,  with  kindness,  and 
tenderness  :  let  those,  who  minister  in  spiritual 
things,  faithfully  wait  on  their  ministration,  in- 
structing, exhorting,  comforting,  with  authority, 
with  patience,  with  gentleness  :  and  may  God 
open  the  hearts,  and  strengthen  the  hands,  of  all 
of  you  according  to  your  several  abilities,  to  assist 
in  this  good  work,  by  your  knowledge,  your  coun- 
sel, your  favour,  your  liberality,  your  example. 
Nor  doubt  of  the  success  of  this  your  labour  of 
love  in  every  way  ;  of  the  certain  benefits,  that  will 
flow  from  it,  not  only,  according  to  your  desire  and 
intention,  on  the  poor  objects  of  your  benevolence; 
as  well  in  regard  to  their  everlasting,  as  to  their 
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temporal,  health ;  on  them,  and,  through  them,  on 
the  public,  in  both  respects  ;  but  on  yourselves 
also,  though  your  generous  and  disinterested  views 
are  not  this  way  directed  :  ye  may  not  reap  the 
fruits  of  it  here  ;  but  ye  shall  be  blessed  in  this 
your  deed  hereafter:  ye  know,  that  '*they  cannot 
recompense  you,"  and  therefore  the  more  shall  ye 
be  blessed ;  "for  ye  shall  be  recom[)ensed  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  just.'* 
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Romans  xii.  11. 
Not  slothful  in  business  ;  fervent  in  spirit ;  serving  the  Lord* 

A  DILIGENT  performance  of  our  duty  in  respect  to 
ourselves  and  others  in  that  station  of  life,  in  which 
the  Divine  Providence  hath  placed  us ;  and  a  se- 
rious attention  to  the  worship  of  our  Creator, 
animated  with  a  well-informed  and  a  well-tempered 
zeal ;  both  alike  founded,  not  only  on  a  conviction 
of  the  reasonableness,  utility,  and  moral  obliga- 
tion of  these  duties  considered  in  themselves,  but 
on  a  regard  also  to  the  commands  of  our  only  Lord 
and  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  expressly  re- 
quired them  at  our  hands ;  these  form  the  principal 
outlines  of  the  character  of  a  good  citizen  and  a 
good  Christian.  The  great  object  of  this  Society, 
and  of  our  present  meeting,  is  to  promote  these 
principles,  and  to  diffuse  them  more  universally 

<  Preached  hefore  the  Society  corresponding  with  the  Incorponted 
SiKiety  in  Duhlin,  for  promoting  English  working-schools  in  Ireluid, 
at  their  general  meeting  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow»  oa 
Wednesday,  May  19,  1773.  By  the  Right  Reverend  Robert  Lofwfih, 
!<<>ni  Bishop  of  Ovfonl.     liondon,  1773.  4to. 
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in  a  nation  connected  with  us  by  all  those  charities, 
which  can  bind  together  two  distinct  kingdoms ; 
by  subjection  to  the  same  sovereign  power,  to  the 
same  form  of  government ;  by  a  large  intermixture 
of  interests,  of  property,  and  even  of  blood ;  by 
every  endearing  relation :   to   awaken  the  native 
Irish  of  the  lower  rank  out  of  that  torpid  state,  in 
which  their  prejudices  have  so  long  held  them  ;  to 
call  them  forth,  or  by  degrees,   at  least,   to  lead 
them  from  barbarism  to  civility,  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  bigotry  to  religion,  from  a  slavish  sub- 
jection to  their  priests,  and  an  abject  vassalage  to 
_  ihe  Pope,  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Gospel; 
^Hhat  they  may  become  useful  to  themselves  and  to 
Hbe  community,  good  subjects,  rational  Christiane, 
^■eal  Catholics,  servants  of  God  alone,  and  freemen 
^H  Christ.     And  these  ends  we  are  urged  to  pursue, 
B%i  consideration  of  our  own  as  well  as  of  their 
interests ;    by  every  motive,    whether    private   or 
public,  whether  prudential  or  charitable,  whether 
■oolitical  or  religious. 

^E  That  the  native  Irish,  so  closely  connected  with 
KAQgland,  should  have  continued  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, and   should  in  some  degree  still  continue, 
in  such  a  state  of  darkness  and  barbarism,  might 
ieetn  incredible  and  inexplicable,  were  not  the  fact 
ident,  and  did   not  history  point  out  to  us  the 
of  it. 
The  fate  of  that  nation   has    been   somewhat 
■gular,  and  the    disadvantages  under  which  it 
laboured,  in  a  manner,  peculiar  to  itself.     No 
le  can  be  assigned  within  the  period  of  certain 
istory,   in   which   Ireland    had    any   favourable 
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opportunity  of  making  those  improvements,  which 
ita  natural  capacity  admitted,  or  its  happv  situa- 
tion even  pointed  out.  As  it  escaped  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  so  was  it  Hkewise  deprived  of  the 
henefits,  which  their  government  generally  intro- 
duced,— order,  laws,  civility,  cultivation :  and 
being  separated  from  other  nations  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  then  known  world,  and  unskilled  in 
navigation,  it  had  little  inclination  or  opportunity 
to  profit  by  intercourse  with  them. 

We  have  indeed  notices  from  undoubted  history 
of  a  subsequent  age,  in  which  Ireland  was  cele- 
brated for  literature  and  sanctity.  Learning, 
driven  out  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  the  incursion 
of  the  Northern  nations,  seemed  for  a  while  to  take 
refuge  there ;  and  from  thence  letters  and  religion 
were  propagated  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 
But  this  bright  age  was  of  no  long  continuance : 
the  light  of  it  was  soon  obscured,  and  at  last  utterly 
extinguished,  by  repeated  invasions  of  a  still  more 
Northern  barbarism.  And  it  must  still  be  observed, 
that  their  learning  at  best  was  such  as  could  only 
have  shined  in  dark  times  ;  and  that  their  religion 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  extravagant  austerities  of 
the  monastic  life,  unfavourable  to  improvement  of 
every  kind,  as  it  encouraged  and  sanctified  inac- 
tivity, and  considered  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
civil  life  as  profane,  and  even  sinful.  Whatever 
their  former  attainments  might  have  been,  the 
English  certainly  found  them  relapsed  into  a  state 
of  extreme  barbarism,  in  respect  of  science,  man- 
ners,  laws,  and  religion  ;  witliout  arts,  without 
manufactures,  and  almost  wiihout  agriculture, — 


that  Brst  mark,  and  most  essential  part  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  in  a  country  eminently  fruitful,  and  abun- 
dantly anpplied  witli  every  thing  proper  for  the 
accommodation  of  its  inhabitants,  in  a  manner 
destitute  of  the  conveniences,  and  even  the  necea- 

I series  of  life.     To  this  state  they  were  reduced  by 
A  perpetual  succession  of  domestic  wars  between 
)4beir  several  elective  kings,  under  whom  they  were 
cantoned  ;    and  of    foreign   invasions,    to  which 
^ey  lay  entirely  open  and  exposed  :  and  whatever 
ehort  intervals   there   might  be  of  either,    public 
depredation  only  gave  place  to  private  rapine,  and 
military  law  was  only  exchanged  for  tyranny  or 
anarchy.     Nor  was  their  condition  mended,  when 
tbeir  dissensions  had  thrown   them  into  the  hands 
Biaf  the   English ;    the  same  series  of  contentions, 
Hj^tber  among  themselves,  or  with  their  invaders, 
Fsncceeded.      In  despite  of  many  solemn  acta  of 
forced  and  insincere  submission,  they  perpetually 
revolted    against   an    ill-established    and    ill-sup- 
ported,   a  weak  and   unsteady   government ;    the 
effect  of  which  was  little  more  than  to  keep  up 
their  resentment  against  their  new  governors  ever 
!eh  and  keen,  and  to  mature  it  at  length  into  an 
Bveterate  hatred. 
Thus  for  many  centuries  this  unfortunate  nation 
K)ured  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  subjection 
►  a  superior  power,  M'ithout  partaking  of  any  of 
lie  advantages,  with  which  it  is  often  accompa- 
^ed.     The  conquerors  even  refused  to  impart  the 
lenefit  and  protection  of  their  laws   to  the  con- 
pered.     Unable  to  reduce  them  to  order  by  force, 
hey  would  not  condescend  to  try  the  gentler,  but 
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more  powerful  influence  of  becevoleoce  ;  and^ 
stead  of  reformiag  the  natives,  suffered  eren  their 
own  people,  settled  among  them,  to  degenerate 
and  become  barbarians.  The  conditioa  of  the 
times,  the  manners  of  the  people,  were  uoEavoar- 
able  to  every  kind  of  civil  improvement.  Those, 
who  are  accustomed  to  live  by  rapine  and  plunder, 
always  look  upon  manual  labour,  and  the  arte  that 
depend  upon  it,  with  contempt  and  aversion ;  and 
who,  in  a  state  of  civil  confusion,  will  bestow  his 
pains,  the  fruit  of  which  he  can  have  no  reasonable 
expectation  of  enjoying  ?  Their  very  laws  were 
calculated  to  extinguish  every  inclinatioo  to  in- 
dustry, by  affording  no  security  in  the  possession 
of  property,  nor  certainlj'  of  its  descending  by 
inheritance.  M  hen  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was 
relumined  by  the  Reformation,  the  same  pillar  of 
fire,  which  gave  a  guiding  light  to  England,  be- 
came a  cloud  and  darkness  to  the  Irish  ;  making  a 
still  greater  separation  between  both,  so  that  one 
came  not  near  the  other.  The  reception  of  it  by 
the  former  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  its 
being  rejected  by  the  latter.  It  threw  them  over 
more  irrecoverablv  into  the  arms  of  Rome,  and 
made  them  seek  alliances  with  everj'  Popish  na- 
tion, that  could  Batter  them  with  promises  of  pro- 
tection. These  connesious,  formed  so  long  ago, 
still  subsist;  hence  the  constant  supplies  which 
they  afford  to  foreign  armies,  doubly  destructive 
to  their  country,  as  they  diminish  its  force,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  strength  of  its  enemies. 
The  next  age  was  unhappily  distinguished  by  dis- 
cord and  devastation,  more  violent,  and  more  ge- 
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Beral  ;  by  rebellioBS  and  massacres  ;  by  civil 
'wars,  inflamed  and  heightened  by  religious  fury, 
tendering  ineffectual  every  approach  wliich  had 
before  been  made  to  order  and  government ;  em- 
bittering and  confirming  old  animosities,  aggra- 
■»ating  ancient  prejudices,  and  rendering  them 
'iBviDcible. 

The  great  era  of  British  liberty,  the  Revolution, 
marks  the  commencement  of  peace  and  prosperity 
to  Ireland,  after  at  least  nine  centuries  of  uninter- 
rnpted  discord,  confusion,  and  desolation.  The 
way  to  happiness  was  then  plainly  laid  open  ;  but 
o  long  a  course  of  time,  as  hath  passed  since, 
'<wbat  advances  have  been  made  towards  it  ?  Much 
than  in  reason  might  have  been  expected, 
even  allowing  to  every  obviating  cause  its  full  effi- 
cacy. Barbarism  hath  retreated  with  a  slow  pace; 
some  remains  of  it  at  least  still  appear  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  by  its  genuine  marks,  ferocity 
and  indolence ;  outrageous  acts  of  lawless  violence, 
unheard  of  in  any  civilized  country,  are  still  fre- 
quently committed  there  ;  and  hardly  any  other 
country  bears  on  the  face  of  it  such  plain  indica- 
'tions  of  the  bounty  of  God  in  imparting  the  gifts 
of  nature,  and  of  the  sloth  of  man  in  neglecting  to 
improve  them. 

Popery,  that  more  tiian  Egyptian  darkness,  still 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  land  ;  a  darkness, 
Krhich  may  be  sensibly  felt  in  its  pernicious  effects 
and  destructive  consequences.  It  is  the  great 
obfitacle,  that  stands  in  the  way  of  every  benefi- 
cial, every  generous  design  ;  it  counteracts  eveiy 
principle  that  leads  to  loyalty  and   true    piety,  to 
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industry  and  useful  knowledge,  to  national  strength, 
security,  and  happiness.  It  inspires  its  wretched 
votaries  with  a  detestation  of  that  government 
which  protects  them,  because  it  is  administered  by 
those  whom  they  call  usurpers  and  heretics;  and 
makes  tiiem  ready  to  join  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  because  they  call  themselves  Catholics, 
— a  name  perverted  in  the  application  to  the  very 
contrary  of  its  true  meaning.  The  love  of  their 
country  being  thus  extinguished  in  their  breasts, 
one  of  the  strongest  incitements  to  the  noblest 
exertions  of  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  is  de- 
stroyed. Their  understanding,  subdued  to  the 
belief  of  gross  falsehoods,  and  habituated  to  absur- 
dities, is  weakened  and  depraved  ;  it  becomes  im- 
pervious to  the  light  of  truth,  and  callous  to  the 
force  of  argument.  Intrenched  in  ignorance,  and 
in  a  language  of  their  own,  little  known  to  others, 
and  difficult  to  be  attained  ;  enslaved  to  the  pecu- 
liar customs  and  superstitions  of  their  ancestors  ; 
fixed  in  an  obstinate  adherence  to  hereditary  errors, 
and  a  determined  hatred  of  those,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  remove  them  ;  awed  by  the  terrors  of  dreadful 
anathemas,  and  (in  the  case  of  converts  at  least) 
by  the  obligation  of  oaths',  binding  them  not  to 
hearken  to  reason  or  yield  to  conviction,  they  ren- 
der themselves  inaccessible  to  human  instruction, 
and  give  up  their  claim  to  the  direction  of  the 
word  of  God:  "Seeing,  they  see  not,  neither  do 
they  perceive  ;  and  hearing,  they  hear  not,  neither 
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|ido  they  understand.  The  heart  of  this  people  is 
I  waxed  grass,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing, 
l«ad  their  eyes  have  they  closed  ;  lest  they  should 
l«ee  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
I  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  con- 
icperted,  and  healed.'' 

Every  ordinary  remedy,  therefore,  having  been 
found  inadetjuale  to  the    cure  of  this  inveterate 
evil,  recourse  was  had  to  the  design  of  erecting 
English  Protestant  schools  in  Ireland,  "  wherein 
the  children  of  popish  and  other  poor  natives  of 
that  kingdom  might  be  instructed  in  the  English 
■  tongue,  and  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and 
■loyalty,  and  trained  up  to  the  practice  of  industry 
md  labour;" — a  design  established  by  the  sanc- 
tion  of  royal  authority,  and  carried   on  by    this 
■cietj'  under  ihe  protection  and  support  of  royal 
luDd  parliamentary  patronage. 

The  wisdom  and  justice,  the  utility  and  import- 
wee,  of  this  design,  and  the  means  of  promoting 
the    present  occasion    requires  that  i    should 
riefly  propose  to  your  consideration.     It  is  of  the 
tatmost  importance  to  the  well-being  of  every  com- 
nuntty,  that  proper  care   be  taken  of  the  rising 
^ueration,  that  children  be  brought  up  in  princi- 
ples of  religion    and   virtue,    to    habits  of  piety, 
honesty,  sobriety,  and  industry  ;    that  they  may 
become  good  men  and  good  citizens.     This  care 
I  necessary  in  all  cases,   and  even  in  the  most 
fovourable  circumstances :   should  they  be  aban- 
loned  to  neglect,  the  consequence  will  be  not  only 
fttiiat  ignorance  and    sloth  will  take  possession  of 
^em,  but  a  large  train  alcio  of  concomitant  vicee 
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will  enter  in  and  dwell  there,  and  make  them 
wretched  in  themselves,  injurious  to  their  neigh- 
bours, and  mischievous  to  mankind.  But  much 
more  is  this  care  necessary,  where  there  is  great 
and  apparent  hazard  of  their  being  corrupted  and 
perverted  to  evil ;  wliere  they  are  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  the  errors  of  superstition,  to  the  infusion 
of  had  principles  and  bad  habits ;  where  there  is 
evident  danger  of  their  being  made  not  only  use- 
less, hut  pernicious  members  of  society, — not  only 
bad  subjects,  but  even  enemies  to  their  country. 
From  tliese  considerations,  therefore,  the  attention 
of  tlie  wisest  legislators  hath  been  justly  engaged 
to  provide  for  the  proper  education  of  children,  to 
direct  the  general  plan  of  it ;  and,  in  some  degree, 
to  controul  the  will  of  private  persons  in  so  impor- 
tant a  public  concern.  How  far  children  belong 
to  the  community,  and  are  properly  the  children 
of  the  state,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  into  the 
care  of  the  magistrate,  even  against  the  will  and 
consent  of  the  parents,  is  a  question  altogether 
unnecessary  on  this  occasion  to  be  discussed : 
everj-  degree  of  constraint,  which  might  appear 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
on  which  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms  is 
founded,  has  been  very  properly  avoided  in  form- 
ing this  design.  The  Society  uses  no  compulsion  : 
it  takes  no  children  under  its  care  but  with  the 
free  consent  of  the  parents  :  it  has  no  authority  in 
this  respect,  but  in  the  case  of  vagrant  and  deserted 
children,  whether  born  of  popish  parents  or  such 
as  might  otherwise  fell  into  the  hands  of  papists  ; 
and  this  authority  it  exercises  with  great  modera- 
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f  tion.  It  invites  the  parent  by  the  manifest  and 
\  undoubted  advantages  which  it  ofiers :  by  the 
benefit  of  relieving  the  parents  themselves  from  a 
present  burthen  ;  by  the  certain  prospect  of  the 
child's  being  well  taken  care  of  immediately,  well 
maintained  for  some  years,  and  made  capable  of 
getting  a  good  livelihood  in  an  honest  employment 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  That  so  many  Iiave  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  notwithstanding  their  own 
violent  prejudices,  and  the  priests"  dreadful  inter- 
diction, is  a  clear  proof  of  the  great  benefit  and 
real  advantage  of  the  offer.  And  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  ancient  custom,  peculiar  to  this 
nation,  and  which  has  universally  prevailed  in  it, 
of  giving  their  children  to  be  bred  up  in  other 
femilies  rather  than  their  own,  though  in  some 
instances  it  has  had  a  mischievous  effect,  may,  in 
this  at  least,  have  a  favourable  and  useful  influ- 
B<ence ;  that  the  parents  from  tliis  usage  may  be 
llbetter  disposed  to  commit  their  children  to  the 
fostering  hands  of  the  Society  ;  and  that  the  near 
relation,  which  such  adoption  is  esteemed  to  create, 
■may  have  a  conciliating  eifect,  and  help  to  allay 
lie  animosities  even  of  religious  party. 

Every  argument,  which  proves  the  importance 
ttnd  necessity  of  good  education  in  general,  and  of 
he  charitable  education  of  the  children  of  the 
or  in  particular,  may  be  urged,  in  its  full  force, 
this  design,  and  receives  additional  strength 
■om  every  peculiar  circumstance,  that  distin- 
uishes  it  from  others  of  a  similar  kind.  Its  end 
■is  not  merely  to  assist,  to  cherish,  to  improve,  to 
Ornish  with  good  principles  and  useful  abilities ; 
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but  even  to  gain,  and  in  a  manner  to  create,  useful 
and  good  subjects  to  the  community  :  it  is  to  era- 
dicate an  evil,  that  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
state,  that  pervades  the  whole  system,  and  mixes 
with  its  vital  blood ;  obstructing  its  sources  of 
wealth,  weakening  its  powers  of  defence,  and  ren- 
dering its  safety  always  donbtful  and  precarious. 
Every  lazy  and  useless  member  is  a  loss  to  the 
nation  :  every  discontented  Papist  that  deserts  his 
country,  and  enters  into  the  military  service  of  a 
foreign  state,  is  a  real  enemy  :  every  bigoted  zealot 
that  lies  in  wait  for  the  distresses  of  his  country, 
ready  to  join  the  first  adverse  power  that  invades 
it,  is  the  worst,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  im- 
placable of  all  enemies.  To  convert  these  into 
good  subjects  in  the  next  generation,  this  is  a 
design  not  only  beneficial  and  important  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  but  essential 
even  to  its  stability  and  existence. 

Every  objection  which  has  been  urged  against 
charity  schools  in  general,  hath  in  these  been 
wisely  and  happily  obviated.  Those,  being  situated 
in  populous  towns,  (for  such  must  ordinarily  be 
their  situation,)  are  e.\posed  to  all  the  corruptions 
with  which  such  places  will  abound  ;  the  children, 
collected  from  tlieir  several  homes  to  attend  the 
school  for  certain  portions  of  the  day,  will  be  apt 
to  lose,  in  the  commerce  with  their  neighbourhood 
and  their  own  families,  the  good  impressions  which 
they  may  have  received  at  the  school ;  and  do- 
mestic bad  habits  and  bad  examples  will  render 
ineffectual  the  best  public  instruction.  These, 
situated  for  the  most  part  in  country  villages,  are 
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at  a  distance  from  the  contagious  intercourse  of 
the  city  ;  or,  in  tlie  city  itself,  are  secluded  from 
all  hurtful  commerce  with  it :  and  the  children, 
being  remo%'ed  as  far  as  possible  from  their  pa- 
rents and  relations,  that  they  may  not  be  in 
danger  of  being  again  perverted  to  popery,  are  at 
the  same  time  placed  out  of  the  way  of  temptation 
_  to  many  vices,  to  which  they  would  too  often  be 
bftzposed  at  home. 

^^    It  has  been  frequently  objected  to  our  charity 
schools  in  general,  that  the  mode  of  instruction 
pursued  in  them  is  calculated  to  raise  the  objects 
of  it  above   their  proper  rank  in  life,  by  giving 
Mjhem  qualifications,  and  notions,  and  expectations, 
Bfcuperior  to  the  station  to  which  they  belong,  and 
making  them,  in  these  respects,  unfit  for  the  lowest 
and  most  laborious  employments.     It  is  beside  my 
jjurpose  to  inquire  whether  this  objection  may  not 
Bdave  been  invidiously  aggravated  :  it  is  sufficient 
Hfer  me  to  observe  that  it  cannot  be  made  here. 
The  instruction  of  these  children  is  sufficient  for 
all  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  without  going 
beyond  its  due  bounds  ;  it  is  limited  to  reading, 
^^irriling,  and  the  first  principles  of  Christian  know- 
^■iKJge  :  the  time  allotted  to  this  instruction  is  pro- 
^Berly  circumscribed  ;  not  quite  a  fourth  part  of 
^Hie  business  of  the  day  is  assigned  to  it.     The  rest 
^m  appropriated  to  manual  labour,  to  gardening,  to 
manufactures,  to  household  employments,  to  pro- 
viding   for    themselves  necessaries,   to  procuring 
leir  own  hand:?  food  and  raiment. 
s  letters  are  hot  one  part,  and  that  far  from 
the   most  considerable  pai-t,  of  the  iustitu- 
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tiou  ;  aud  tlie  name  of  School  gives  but  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  tlie  design.  The  whole  plan  consists 
of  a  school,  a  workhouse,  a  farm,  a  garden,  a 
household  ;  each  of  which  supplies  its  proper  ob- 
ject, and  materials  to  art  and  labour,  to  capacity 
and  diligence  :— an  excellent  plan,  highly  worthy 
of  imitation,  whenever  it  can  be  adopted  with 
propriety  and  advantage.  Their  schooling  is  in- 
deed properly  an  apprenticeship  to  labour,  to  order, 
to  regularity,  to  obedience  to  superiors,  to  the 
worship  of  God :  its  design  is  to  induce  habits  of 
industry,  of  honestj",  of  humility,  of  piety  ;  to  give 
them  an  early  and  lasting  impression,  that  a  life 
of  labour  is  to  be  their  lot,  and  that  "in  the  sweat 
of  their  face  they  must  eat  bread  ;"  a  lot  indeed,  in 
various  degrees,  and  in  different  manners,  common 
to  all  the  sous  of  Adam,  but  which,  iu  its  most 
obvious  and  strict  sense,  must  be  theirs ;  in  a 
word,  to  render  them  useful  members  of  society, 
dutiful  subjects,  good  Christians,  and  good  Pro- 
testants. 

The  utility  of  this  design  speaks  for  itself,  and 
the  good  effects  of  it  cannot  possibly  be  doubted. 
From  the  nature  of  it,  its  progress  must  be  gradual, 
its  operation  slow,  its  consequences,  in  respect  of 
the  public,  for  some  time  perhaps  imperceptible ; 
yet  are  they  not  the  less  sure.  This  at  least  is 
apparent,  that  above  2,000  children  at  a  time  are 
actually  received,  maintained,  instructed  in  these 
schools  ;  and  near  4,000  infants  are  constantly 
supported  in  the  provincial  nurseries,  in  order  to 
be  transplanted  uito  the  schools  at  a  proper  age  ; 
all,  not  only  rescued  frora  the  snares  of  idleness 
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land  vice,  and  of  the  most  slavish  superstition,  and 
L  probably  from  penury  and  wretchedness,  but  fur- 
[  nished  with  abilities  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood, 
I  and  with  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  duty  :  that, 
I  within  less  than  forty  years,  (in  the  first  part  of 
I  which  period,  during  the  infancy  of  the  charity, 
k  little  of  this  sort  could  be  done,)  above  4,000  have 
r  been  placed  in  services  and  apprenticeships,  and 
[  put  in  a  way  of  earning  their  bread  with  comfort, 
I  and  perhaps  of  thriving  in    the  world  :    that  the 
I  apprenticeships  have  not  only  been  received  gra- 
l^tnitously,  but  even  with  a  stipulation  of  reward  at 
fte  expiration  of  their  service  ;  a  clear  proof  of  the 
reputation  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  acknowledged 
Dsefutness  of  this  mode  of  discipline  :   that  near 
300  of  them,  on  their  marriage  with  Protestants, 
have  received  a  donation  from  the  society,  wisely 
bestowed  to  encourage  and  assist  them  in  establish- 
ing   families.      These    are    certain    and    palpable 
bendfits,  which  must  have  an  immediate  influence  ; 
and  though  at  first  they  may  seem  lost  in  the  great 
mass  into  which  they  are  thrown,  yet,  continually 
accumulating  and  increasing,  they  must  have,  in 
due  time,  a  sensible  eflect  upon  it :  like  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Gospel  itself  in   its  gradual  increase 
from  small  beginnings ;   which  our  Saviour  aptly 
compares  to  a  little  leaven    covered    in  a    large 
vessel  of  meal,  and    fermenting  by  degrees,  and 
mixing  with  it,    till  the  whole    is  leavened.     To 
reform  a  nation,  to  change  the  manners  of  a  people, 
to  subdue   inveterate  prejudices,  to  introduce  new 
principles,  and  new  modes  of  thinking  and  acting, 
is  a  work  that  requires  time,  and  patience,  and 
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perseverance  ;  if  the  design  be  good,  and  the 
means  wisely  devised,  and  steadily  pursued,  and 
the  whole  diligently  and  faithfully  executed,  let  us 
trust  the  success  with  God  ;  and  let  us  not  doubt, 
that  "  he,  who  supplieth  seed  to  the  sower,  and 
bread  for  food  from  the  seed  sown,  will  supply  and 
multiply  the  seed  which  you  sow,  aud  increase  the 
fruits  of  your  charitable  work." 

As  we  are  here  less  immediately  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  this  design,  and  are  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  judge  of  the  propriety  and  fidelity  with 
which  it  is  carried  on,  otherwise  than  in  a  general 
view,  and  from  consequences  rather  than  facts,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
methods  of  conducting  it,  or  to  give  an  account  of 
the  care  or  attention  with  which  they  are  pursued. 
Every  thing  must  principally  depend  on  the  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  local  committees;  and  on  the 
constant  attention  of  the  general  committee,  which 
receives  information  from  them,  and  has  the  cliief 
direction  of  the  whole.  To  their  prudence  and 
diligence  it  must  be  ascribed,  that  this  great  work 
has  been  so  successfully  carried  on  hitherto  ;  and, 
presuming  upon  the  continuance  of  their  faithful 
and  zealous  endeavours,  we  have  the  best  grounds 
to  hope  for  its  future  success.  But  from  a  state- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  the  society,  it  appears  how 
properly  their  care  has  been  lately  employed  in 
reducing  expences ;  and  in  malting  some  alter- 
ations, which,  in  that  view,  the  exigence  of  their 
affairs  required.  These  have  been  managed  with 
so  much  prudence,  as  well  as  frugality,  as  con- 
siderably to  lessen  the  expence,  without  diminish- 
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ing  the  benefit  of  the  charity.     Some  schools,  dis- 
advaiitageously  situated,   or  otherwise  ill-circum- 
stanced, have  been  discontinued,  and  the  children 
transplanted,     and     placed     in    others ;    eo  that, 
though  the  number  of  the  schools  is  lessened,  the 
nmber  of  the  children    educated    continues  the 
Indeed  the  Society  is  under  a  necessity  of 
'  adopting  every  frugal  measure,  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  ingtitution.     So   far  from   being 
encouraged  to  enlarge  their  views,  and  to  carry 
them  to  that  extent,  which  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  the  object  requires,  they  find  themselves, 
on  the  contrary,  obliged  even  to  contract  their 
plan,  and  to  decline  the  voluntary  offers  of  gene- 
rous benefactors,  from  an  inability,  on  their  part, 
^U)f  co-operating  with  them,  and  carrying  their  pious 
^Hesigns  into  execution.     The  late  great  increase 
Bllf  the  price  of  provisions,  and  of  all  the  necessaries 
Hftf  life,  in  that  kingdom  as  well  as  in  our  own,  has 
VBb  effect  considerably  reduced  the    funds  of  the 
Society,  which  were  never  in  any  degree  propor- 
tionable to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
design,   and  hath  made  them  now  fall  so  greatly 
short   of  ita  unavoidable  expences,    that  we    are 
obliged  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the  liberality  of 
private  persons,  and  to  the  bounty  of  the  public. 
The  pious  and  the  humane  will  reflect  on  the  great 
advantages  reached  out  by   it  to  the  children  of 
■jdie  poor  and  needy  ;  rescuing  them  from  laziness 
Hpnd  vice,  from  ignorance  and    superstition,   from 
imminent  danger  of  misery,  and  perdition  both  of 
body  and  soul :  the  legislator  of  Ireland  will  in 
'  wisdom  consider,  that  the  increase  of  tlie 
.n2  ~. .— 
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wealth,  tlie  strength,  the  population,  the  security, 
of  their  country,  is  the  great  object  of  this  under- 
taking ;  and  may  perhaps  no  longer  suffer  so  im- 
portant a  national  concern  to  subsist  on  funds,  for 
much  the  most  part  casual  and  precarious,  and 
which  are  found  by  experience  to  be  not  only  in- 
sufficient for  the  improvement  and  completion  of 
this  excellent  work,  but  greatly  inadequate  even  to 
its  present  necessary  demands  '. 

And  may  God  open  tiie  hearts  of  the  rich,  in- 
cline the  wills  of  the  great,  and  guide  the  counsels 
of  the  wise,  to  tlie  support,  the  improvement,  and 
the  extension,  of  every  generous  design,  charitably 
formed,  prudently  devised,  and  faithfully  executed, 
for  the  good  of  our  country,  and  for  the  glory  of 
his  holy  name.  Such,  we  presume,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  is  this  institution.  Scarce  any  other  ex- 
ample can  be  given,  in  which  the  views  of  religion 
and  policy  are  so  justly  connected,  and  so  inti- 
mately united.  The  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  are  more  immediately  concerned  :  but 
whatever  affects  the  prosperity,  the  strength  and 
safety  of  that  kingdom,  must  greatly  influence  the 
welfare  of  our  own ;  and   though  we  were  not  at 

'  From  the  estimates  snbjoinecl  to  the  petition  of  tbe  Society,  pre- 
seoted  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  IrelaDil  in  the  last  sesaian,  it 
appears     that    the    expences    of   the   Society    for    two   yeka    are 

about £23,000 

The  funda,  ditto,  about 1 1,000 

Deficiency  in  two  years 17,000 

The  Parliament  usually  grants  13,0001.  to  make  up  the  dcficiencie* 
of  two  years.  Tbe  grant  of  I5,000(.  by  the  Pariiament  in  the  last 
session  was  extraordinary,  on  account  of  the  great  expences  incurred 
by  building  nurseries. 
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all  concerned  on  account  of  any  union  of  national 
intercBt,  or  temporal  advantage,  yet  the  common 
motives  of  humanity,  and  the  sacred  obligations  of 
religion,  ougiit  to  excite  our  zeal  in  this  good  work 
of  relieving  our  brethren,  of  assisting  the  poor, 
and  instructing  the  ignorant.  Let  those  who  are 
more  immediately  concerned,  earnestly  engage  in 
the  promotion  of  it,  as  true  lovers  of  their  country, 
justly  solicitous  for  its  civil  and  its  spiritual  wel- 
fare :  let  us,  as  friends,  fellow-subjects,  and  fellow- 
Protestants,  heartily  concur  with  them  ;  "  for  our 
brethren  and  companions'  sake,  let  us  wish  them 
prosperity  ;  yea,  because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
^m  our  God,  let  us  seek  to  do  them  good." 
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Luke  xiii.  1 — 3. 

There  were  present  at  that  season  some  that  told  him  of  the 
Galileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices. 
And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them,  Suppose  ye,  that  these 
Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they 
suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you.  Nay :  but  except  ye  repent, 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. 

This  tragical  event  was  related  to  Jesus  as  he  was 
teaching  the  people  at  Jerusalem.  The  persons 
who  relate  it  seem  to  have  been  possessed  with  the 
opinion  that  this  terrible  destruction  was  a  mani- 
fest instance  of  Divine  judgment,  executed  upon 
these  Galileans  for  their  enormous  wickedness; 
which  probably  they  were  the  more  ready  to  en- 
tertain, as  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  generally  despised 
and  hated  the  Galileans,  malevolence  being  apt 
to  have  a  great  influence  in  such  conclusions  :  and 
they  seem  to  relate  it  to  him,  out  of  an  ill-natured 
curiosity  of  hearing  his  remarks  upon  it,  and  in 
expectation  of  having  their  sentiments  confirmed 

1  Preached  at  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James's  Palace,  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  1779.  By  Robert  Lowth,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Dean 
of  his  Majesty's  Chapels.  London,  1779,  4to.  2nd  edition,  same  year, 
8vo. 
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by  him ;  supposing  that  lie  would  enlai^e  upon 
the  crimes  of  those  miserable  men,  and  display 
the  justice  and  the  terror  of  God's  vengeance,  ex- 
emplified in  their  destruction,  instead  of  this, 
our  Saviour,  who  took  every  opportunity  of  in- 
structing acd  admonisliing  his  hearers,  corrects 
their  uncharitable  and  mistaken  notions,  and  warns 
them,  instead  of  being  busied  in  judging  others, 
to  judge  themselves,  and  to  reflect  upon  their  own 
Bins;  their  own  sins  in  particular,  and  the  accu- 
mulated guilt  of  their  nation  ;  and  to  make  the 
proper  use  of  the  chastisements  which  God  inflicted 
upon  others,  while  he  spared  them,  no  less  deserv- 
ing punishment,  as  an  argument  for  amendment 
ftnd  reformation,  that  they  might  avert  God's 
wrath  by  repentance.  "Suppose  ye,  that  these 
Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans, 
because  they  suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you, 
Nay :  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
llerish." 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  reasons,  upon  which 
we  may  presume  this  determination  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  to  be  founded  ;■ — ^that  we  are  not  to  infer 
from  great  and  signal  calamities  any  great  and 
tmeommon  wickedness  in  the  sufferers. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  God  hath  sometimes, 
and  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  punished  noto- 
rious offenders  in  such  a  remarkable  manner,  as 
left  little  room  to  doubt,  that  their  destruction  was 
bis  immediate  work.  But  examples  of  this  sort, 
taken  from  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  which 
abounds  with  them,  are  not  to  he  applied  to  the 
present  purpose,  nor  do  they  properly  belong  to 
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this  question.  Beside  his  universal  character  of 
Creator  and  Lord,  God  bore  to  them  a  peculiar 
relation  by  the  particular  covenant  which  he  had 
entered  into  with  them.  He  had  chosen  them  as 
his  own  nation,  his  peculiar  people,  his  temporal 
subjects:  he  became  their  King  and  Governor; 
he  resided  among  them  visibly  :  lie  ruled  them  in 
person,  in  their  public  and  uational  capacity,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  which  be  had  given  them  ; 
which,  being  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  temporal 
life  and  death,  could  not  in  all  cases  be  put  in 
execution,  but  by  the  infliction  of  temporal  judg- 
ments from  the  hand  of  God  their  supreme  Go- 
vernor. However,  even  under  this  extraordinary 
dispensation,  in  respect  of  private  persons,  the 
interposition  of  the  hand  of  God  was  not  commonly 
observable  ;  and  though  national  prosperity  and 
adversity  was  always  proportionable  to  national 
obedience  and  disobedieuce  to  God's  laws ;  yet 
Solomon  remarked,  in  his  time,  of  the  general 
course  of  Providence  respecting  individuals,  "that 
all  things  came  alike  to  all ;  that  there  was  one 
event  to  the  righteous,  and  to  the  wicked  ;  and 
that  no  man  knew  either  love  or  hatred,"  whether 
he  himself,  or  any  other  person,  was  in  the  favour 
or  under  the  displeasure  of  God,  "  by  all  that  was 
before  him ','" 

In  regard  also  to  the  common  course  of  things, 
under  God's  universal  providence,  consider,  I  be- 
seech you,  tlie  state  of  past  or  of  present  times ; 
have  those,  who  have  been  most  remarkably  sue- 


cessful.  who  have  had  the  greatest  share  of  power, 
and  riches,  and  other  advantages,  been  as  remark- 
ably conspicuous  for  tlieir  piety  or  virtue  ?  Is  the 
«xact  observance  of  all  the  rules  of  morality,  and 
all  the  duties  of  religion,  a  sure  and  infallible 
method  of  rising  and  prospering  in  the  world,  or 
even  of  avoiding  want,  and  distress,  and  misery  ? 
So  far  from  it,  that  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  have  been  matter 
of  complaint  and  offence  in  every  age,  and  have 
tempted  weak  minds  to  doubt  of  a  superintending 
Providence.     General  experience  therefore  teaches 

Ins,  that,  as  remarkable  success  in  the  world  is  no 
proof  of  superior  virtue,  bo  great  misfortunes  are 
3IO  argument  of  uncommon  guilt. 
■  Further,  this  supposition  of  temporal  judgments, 
frequently  executed  upon  private  persons,  is  not 
tigreeable  to  the  known  plan  of  Providence,  nor 
Ifeven  consistent  with  it. 
I  If  the  good  things  of  this  life  were  proposed  to 
^8  as  the  proper  rewards  of  virtue ;  and  want, 
pain,  and  misery,  were  threatened  as  the  just  pu- 
nishments of  vice  ;  then  might  we  affirm,  that  the 
eminently  wretched  were  thus  visited  in  conse- 
quence of  some  great  and  enormous  crime.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  our  life  here  is  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, and  tliis  world  only  a  passage  to  eternity ; 
and  God  places  us  here  to  try  us,  and  to  exercise 
UB  ;  to  give  us  the  opportunity  and  the  means  of 
preparing  ourselves  for  an  endless  life,  and  of  ob- 
taining in  it  a  state  of  happiness,  and  escaping  a 
elate  of  misery,  infinitely  exceeding  all  the  plea- 
sures and  pains  of  this  world.     Wealth,  greatness. 
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honours,  pleasures,  are  so  far  from  being  proposed 
as  the  rewards  of  righteousness,  that  they  are  re- 
presented as  temptations  and  snares  the  most  dan- 
gerous to  virtue  ;  and  the  distresses  and  afflictions 
of  this  life  are  so  far  from  being  described  as  marks 
of  Gods  displeasure,  and  signs  of  wrath,  in  all 
cases,  that  we  are  bid  to  look  upon  tliem  as  matter 
of  joy,  and  as,  in  the  end,  conducive  to  our  great 
est  happiness.  Our  blessed  Saviour  pronounceth 
*'  woe  to  the  rich  and  the  luxurious ;  to  the  poor, 
to  the  hungry,  to  the  afflicted,  to  the  persecuted, 
blessing."  We  are  directed  to  have  respect  in  all 
our  actions  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
another  life ;  and,  in  this  life,  to  look  upon  those 
things  only  as  really  good  or  evil,  which  promote 
or  hinder  the  work  of  our  eternal  salvation. 

Besides,  were  these  the  proper  rewards  of  virtue, 
and  punishments  of  vice,  how  could  they  be  ap- 
plied and  administered  consistently  with  the  pre- 
sent order  and  constitution  of  tilings,  established 
by  the  will  of  God  1  We  are  here  all  of  us  knit 
together  in  the  bands  of  society  ;  no  man  stands 
single  and  alone  ;  our  fortunes  and  interests,  our 
happinesses  and  miseries,  are  linked  together;  and 
what  greatly  concerns  one,  must  in  some  degree 
affect  a  multitude.  It  often  happens,  that  the 
prosperity,  the  welfare,  the  subsistence,  of  many, 
depend  upon  one ;  if  this  one  be  a  proper  object 
of  the  wrath  of  God,  shall  the  whole  innocent 
family,  shall  his  blameless  wife  and  children,  shall 
his  relations  and  dependents,  however  just  and 
pious,  be  involved  in  his  ruin,  and  share  the  pu- 
nishment of  his  guilt  ?     Or  shall  tlie  right-aiming 


thunderbolts,  when  they  go  abroad,  pick  and  sort 
out  the  righteous  from  among  the  wicked,  and  set 
the  latter  apart  for  destruction  1     Shall  the  earth- 
quake, commissioned  to  swallow   up  some   high- 
'  viced  city,    have    particular  orders    to    spare   the 
dwellings  of  the  ten  righteous  that  are  in  it  ?  Shall 
the  destroying  angel    be  commanded  to  pass  over 
the  door  of  the  good  man ;  uor  the  pestilence  be 
eufl'ered  to  breatlie   upon  him ;    nor  famine,  nor 
fire,  nor  sword,  to  assail  him,  while  a  thousand  fall 
beside  him,  and  ten  thousand  at  his  right  hand  ? 
This,  you  may  say,  is  possible  with  God.     True  : 
but  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  established  course  of 
'  Providence.       God    acts    ordinarily     by    natural 
ises,  and  not  by  miracles.     Our  Saviour  has 
stated  this  case  in  the  most  clear  and  convincing 
manner,  and  has  told  iis,  how  all  these  things  will 
be    finally    adjusted,    and    the    proper  separation 
made    with    unerring  rectitude,   in  his  excellent 
parable  of  the  tares.     "  A  man  sowed  good  seed 
in  his  field  ;  but  when  the  wheat  sprung  up,  there 
appeared  tares  among  it.     And  the  servants  of  the 
householder  said  unto  him.  Wilt  thou,  that  we  go 
i  «Dd  gather  up  the  tares?    But  he  said,  Nay  ;  lest, 
I  irhile  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the 
iwheat  with  them.     Let  them  both  grow  together 
■ntil  the  harvest ;  and  in  the  time  of  harvest  I  will 
r»y  to  the  reapers,    Gather  ye  together  first  the 
I' lares,  and   bind  them  in  bundles  to  bum  them; 
I  bat  gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn  '-" 

liatly,  the  several  ends  and  designs  of  God's 
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visiting  men  with  afflictions  are  very  different  f 
what  this  opinion  supposes. 

Human  misery  is  indeed  the  consequence  of 
sin;  and  moral  evil  is  the  original  cause  of  natural 
evil  in  this  world.  But  as  this  present  state  is  a 
state  of  trial,  not  of  retribution,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity that  natural  evil  should  be  dispensed  in  exact 
proportion  to  moral  :  it  is  enough,  that  this  will 
be  finally  adjusted  with  the  exactest  equity  at  the 
great  day  of  judgment.  In  the  mean  time,  God 
administers  and  dispenses  the  several  evils  of  this 
life  by  different  measures,  and  in  various  ways,  as 
best  may  answer  his  wise,  his  righteous,  his  good 
and  merciful  designs  :  to  humble  us ;  to  check 
our  pride  and  sufiiciency  ;  to  awaken  us  out  of  a 
state  of  carelessness  and  inconsideration  ;  to  bring 
us  to  repentance ;  to  wean  our  hearts  from  an  im- 
moderate fondness  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  its  uncertain  and  transitory  enjoyments;  to 
try  to  improve  and  to  perfect  our  virtues  ;  and  to 
make  some  chosen  persons  eminent  and  edifying 
examples  of  constancy  and  resignation  to  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

But  granting  that  great  afflictions  are  chastise- 
ments of  sin  ;  yet  ought  we  not  to  conclude  from 
thence,  that  the  unhappy  sufferers  are  more  wicked 
than  others  ;  or  that  we,  who  escape,  are  more 
righteous  than  they.  We  all  deserve  punishment; 
and  God,  as  a  tender  father,  may  correct  them, 
and  warn  us.  As  a  warning,  the  sufferings  of  the 
eminently  righteous  might  have  a  better  effect, 
than  the  punishment  of  the  notoriously  wicked  ; 
in  tlie  latter  case,  our  conscience  might  assure  us, 
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we  might  flatter  ourselves,  that  we  were  not 
'Kke  them ;  but  in  the  former,  we  could  not  but 
"hsk  ourselves,  "  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved, 
where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear?  and 
if  judgment  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  what  shall 
the  end   of  those  who  obey  not  the  Gospel  ?" 
If  God  should  be  extreme   to  mark  what  is  done 
vho  may  abide  it  ?  He  may  in  justice  and 
mercy  punish  his  most  faithful  servants;  if  with 
verity,  yet  not  beyond  their  deserts  ;  while  he 
withholds  his  hand  from  others  more  deserving  of 
punishment ;  and  tries,  if  by  such  warnings,  if  by 
forbearance  and  long-suffering,  if  by  the  riches  of 
his  goodness,  he  may  lead  them   to  repentance. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  have  no  reason  to  con- 
,ude  of  those,  who  are  oppressed  with  great  cala- 
ities,    that   they   are    sinners    above  all  others, 
lause  they  sufter  such  things. 
But  though  our  blessed  Saviour  disapproves  of 
id  rebukes  this  presumptuous  practice  of  inter- 
preting God's  visitation  of  particular  persons,  and 
uncharitably  inferring  from  signal  calamities  great 
wickedness  in  the  sufferers  ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
he  threatens  the  whole  nation  with  temporal  judg- 
ments of  the  like  kind,  unless  they  should  avert 
"s  wrath  by  repentance  :    "  I  tell  you,    Nay, 
:y  are  not  greater  sinners  than  others  ;  but  ex- 
:pt  ye  repent,   ye  shall  all,   the  whole  nation  of 
you,  for  your  general  depravity,  for  your  manifold 
crimes  and  provocations,  for  your  contempt  of  the 
forbearance  and  long-suffering  of  God,  ye  shall  all 
perish  in  like  manner ;  and  your  destruction  shall 
be  so  signally  marked  with  the  hand  of  God,  that 
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all  men  shall  see  that  it  is  his  work,  and  1 
Lord  himself  hath  done  it."  All  this,  as  the  event 
showed,  was  implied  in  our  blessed  Saviour's  ad- 
monition to  the  Jews. 

"  The  most  high  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men  ; 
he  givetli  it  to  whomsoever  he  will ;  he  putteth 
down  one,  and  setteth  up  another  ;  he  increaseth 
the  nations,  and  destroyeth  them ;  he  enlargeth 
the  nations,  and  straiteneth  them  again."  On  the 
grounds  of  reason  and  experience,  and  from  our 
notions  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  observe  a  more  equal  providence 
dispensed  in  the  fates  of  kingdoms,  than  in  the 
atTairs  of  individuals.  Tlie  cases  are  widely  dif- 
ferent ;  and  the  same  reasons,  motives,  and  ends, 
do  not  hold  in  both.  Kingdoms  and  nations,  as 
such,  are  beings  of  the  present  world,  and  they  are 
obnoxious  to  the  judgments  of  God  in  this  life 
only  :  therefore  the  counsels  of  God  with  regard 
to  them  may  be  governed  by  other  rides ;  and  we 
are  warranted  to  estimate  their  prosperity  and 
adversity  by  measures  different  from  those,  by 
whicli  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  private  persons.  The  language  of  Scrip- 
ture ia  in  this  respect  agreeable  to  the  universal 
testimony  of  history  ;  that  "  righteousness  exalteth 
a  nation,  but  wickedness  is"  not  only  "  a  reproach," 
but,  in  the  end,  sure  destruction  "  to  any  people." 
It  hath  pleased  God  so  to  constitute  the  nature 
and  order  of  things,  that  the  one  follows  the  other 
by  certain  consequence,  as  well  as  sometimes  also 
by  his  peculiar  decree. 

The  Scripture  gives  us  many  instances  of  the 
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extraordinary  interposition  of  God  in  some  remark- 
able cases.  Thus  he  destroyed  the  old  world  with 
I  a  £ood,  because  it  was  full  of  violence,  and  all  flesh 
had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.  Thus 
likewise  he  overthrew  in  his  just  wrath  the  cities 
•f  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  because  their  sin  was 
jery  grievous.  As  soon  as  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  was  full ',  the  Israelites  received  a  Divine 
commission  to  destroy  them.  And  Moses  speaks 
the  common  sentiments  of  mankind,  when  he  tells 
the  Israelites,  what  hath  been  fully  justified  in  the 
event,  that  "  when  the  stranger,  that  shall  come 

»ftom  a  far  country,  shall  see  the  plagues  of  their 
bod,  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ; 
Irten  all  the  nations  that  shall  see  it,  shall  say, 
Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unio  this  land  ? 
then  men  sliall  say,  Because  they  had  forsaken  the 
_  covenant  of  the  Lord  their  God'." 

Agreeable  to  this  was  our  Saviour's  admonition 

I  the  Jews  in  the  text  :    "  Except  ye  repeut,  ye 

ihall  all    likewise    perish."     It  was  a  charitable 

ipd  gracious  warning,  and,    at  the  same  time,  a 

■ophetic   denunciation  of  the  just  vengeance  of 

BiCiod  hanging  over  them.     In  a  few  years  after- 

Bwards,  through   their  impenitence,    they  sufl'ered 

lOre  than  these  Galileans,  or  than  those,  on  whom 

lie  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  had  sutlered.     It  was  not 

vnly  a  few  of  them  that  were  slain  while  they  were 

sacrificing,  but  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  inhabitants 

of  Judea,  gatliered  together  to  celebrate  the  Pass- 

_OTer,  were  shut   up  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman 
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armies,  and  devoted  to  destruction :  Dot  only  was 
their  blood  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  bnt  to 
the  rage  of  the  sword  were  added  all  the  horrors 
of  pestilence  and  famine  :  it  was  not  only  one 
tower  that  fell  upon  a  few  men,  and  slew  them, 
but  almost  the  whole  nation  was  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  their  walls,  their  city,  and  their  temple  ; 
above  a  million  of  souls  perished,  and  tliere  was  not 
one  stone  left  upon  another,  that  was  not  thrown 
down. 

Now,  what  our  Lord  said  unto  them,  he  saith  to 
every  exceedingly  wicked  and  ungodly  nation : 
"  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 
The  method  of  God's  acting  in  these  cases,  as  far 
as  we  can  infer  it  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  seems 
to  be  this  :  he  limits  a  time  in  his  own  secret 
counsels  for  the  extension  of  his  patience  and 
long-suffering;  he  gives  the  objects  of  his  wrath 
sufficient  warnings  to  awaken  them  from  their 
inconsiderate  progress  in  wickedness,  that  they 
may  appease  his  anger  by  repentance :  of  old  he 
did  it  by  his  special  messengers  the  prophets ;  he 
doth  it  now  by  various  remarkable  dispensations 
of  his  providence,  and  by  his  revealed  word,  the 
standing  declaration  of  his  will.  Thus  he  did  in 
the  days  of  Noah,  who  was  then  the  preacher  of 
righteousness,  the  messenger  of  God's  threatened 
vengeance  to  a  sinful  world,  in  order  to  reclaim 
them  ;  "  My  spirit,  saith  God,  shall  not  alway 
strive  with  man  ;  yet  his  days'" — the  space  allowed 
him  for  repentance — "  shall  be  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years '."  "  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh 
Gen.  vi.  3.  compare  I  Pet.  iii.  19,  20.  and  3  Pel. 


ineveh     j 
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Aall  be  overthrown,"  said  the  prophet  Jonah  by 
tile  especial  command  of  God.  "  And  God  saw 
Ae  works  of  the  people  of  Nineveh,  that  they 
turned  from  their  evil  way,  and  God  repented  him 
of  the  evil  that  he  said  he  would  do  imto  them ; 
ttid  he  did  it  not '."  What  time  God  hath  deter- 
mined upon  this  sinful  nation,  is  sealed  up  among 
fcis  hidden  decrees.  Let  us  consider,  whether  we 
•re  not  approaching  fast  to  the  utmost  term  of  his 
forbearance.  Let  us  reflect  upon  the  various 
Vamings,  which  he  hath  given  us  from  time  to 
Vine  in  his  past  deahngs  with  us ;  and  which  we 
have  as  little  regarded,  as  the  voice  of  his  blessed 
Son,  and  of  Iiis  holy  Apostles,  perpetually  calling 
BB  to  repentance. 

While  the  Divine  judgments  seem  to  be  hanging 
'faamediately  over  our  heads,  let  us  consider  these 
ways  of  God  ;  and  let  us  consider  our  own  ways, 
JLet  Ds  seriously  apply  these  things  to  ourselves  : 
Jet  us  search  our  own  hearts,  and  impartially  ex- 
;Vnine  our  state  in  respect  of  God,  both  particular 

id  national,  while  the  day  of  salvation  lasteth, 
ind  there  is  yet  room  for  repentance.  Are  we  not 
a  DatioD  greatly  distinguislied  by  various  deliver- 
ances and  singular  blessings,  which  God  hath 
Touchsafed    to    us  ?    have    we    shewed    ourselves 

irthy  of  these  blessings?  Have  we  not  forgotten 
;Us  mercies,  despised  his  corrections,  neglected  bis 

.rnings,  and  made  an  ill  use  of  his  goodness? 

ive  we  not  abused  wealth  and  prosperity  to  luxury 

id  dissoluteness  ;  turned  civil  liberty  into  licen- 
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tiousDess,  and  religious  liberty  into  profaneness 
and  impiety  ?  Are  we  not  a  people  among  whom 
the  purest  religion  lias  very  little  influence ;  and 
the  best  laws  can  hardly  be  carried  into  execution  ? 
testifying  upon  all  occasions  an  eager  impatience 
of  all  restraint,  both  religious  and  legal  ?  Our 
excellent  constitution,  the  glory  of  modem  policy, 
and  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  it  not 
greatly  weakened  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  a 
general  national  depravity,  by  a  decay  of  public 
spirit,  and  every  virtuous  principle  ?  And  this 
weakness  of  the  constitution,  do  not  the  enemies  of 
all  order  make  a  pretence,  and  use  as  an  occasion, 
to  endeavour,  instead  of  restoring,  totally  to  sub- 
vert it  ?  Are  there  not  many,  whose  study  it  has 
long  been  to  introduce  disorder  and  confusion,  to 
encourage  tumults  and  seditions ;  to  destroy  all 
rule  and  all  authority,  by  traducing  government, 
despising  dominion,  and  speaking  evil  of  dignities  ? 
by  assuming  visionary  and  impracticable  princi- 
ples, as  the  only  true  foundations  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, which  tend  to  raise  discontent  in  the  people ' ; 

'  "  A>  far  BB,  in  an;  ioKtancE,  llie  operation  of  any  cause  comes  in 
to  restrain  the  power  of  self-government,  so  far  slavery  is  introduced." 
Dr.  Price,  Obaervations  on  Civil  Liberty.  Edit.  I7rs.  sect.  1.  p.  5. 
"  The  represeulation  must  be  compUte:  no  state,  h  pari  of  which  only 
H  represented  in  the  legislature  that  governs  it,  is  M{/'-govemed." 
Additional  Observations,  sect.  1.  p.  G.  From  which  it  follow*,  that  > 
TRSt  majority  uf  the  people  of  England,  all  that  have  no  vote  for 
representatives  in  parliament,  are  slaves. 

\Additionalnotrlothe2nd  edition  of  tht  Sermon.— Agreeably  to  ihi*. 
bt  frequently  represents  our  government,  in  iu  present  state,  accord- 
ing  to  his  account  of  it,  ns  not  being  a  free  government.  Ob- 
aervations, p.  10.  27.  100,  102.  Additional  Observations,  p.  7,  8. 
*0.  And  "Jtee  government  only  isjuii  and  Irgiriniate  government." 
Add,  Observ.  p.  38,    "To  liberty  every  member  of  society,  and  nil 
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'  to  harden  some  in  actual  rebellion,  and  to  dispose 

I  others  to  follow  their  example  ?  Is  not  a  true  sense 

of  piety  and  religion  very  much  lost  among  the 

rich  ;  and  industry,  probity,  and  sobriety,  as  much 

decayed  among  the  poor  ?  Hath  not  extravagance 

and  dissipation  taken  possession  of  the  great,  and 

by  the  influence  of  their  example  descended  far 

into  the  lower  order  of  men  ?  whence  distress  of 

femities,  bankruptcies,  frauds,  forgeries,  robberieB, 

I  perjuries,  self-murders,  without  number  and  with- 

[  cnt  example?    Is  not  the  age  peculiarly  disgraced 

I  with  frequent  adulteries  ;    and   those   among  the 

I  higher  ranks,  of  most  extensive  scandal,  and  most 

I  pernicious  influence  ;  in  which  one  sex  seems  to 

I  have  cast  off  all  restraint  of  natural  modesty,  and 

I  both  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  decency,  faith,  dig- 

[  Blty,  and  honour  ?  With  all  this  load  of  guilt  upon 

I  our  heads,  and  the  hand  of  God  stretched  out  in 

vengeance  over  us ;  while  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts 

I- calls  us    to  weeping,    and  to  mourning,    and  to 

I  baldness,  and  to  girding  with  sackcloth ;  what  is 

I  the  demeanour  of  too  many  among  us?    Behold 

I  and  gladness,  mirth  and  festivity,  eating  and 

drinking; — "letnseat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 


il  conununitiea,  bavea  natural  and  unalienable  title."  Observ.  p.  1. 
"And  they  that  have  lost  Iheir  liberty,  have  a  right  to  emancipate 

P Ihonselvea  as  aooa  as  they  can."  Obaerv.  p.  3fl.  Add.  Obs.  p,  29. 
"And  should  be  willing  to  run  many  bazarda,  and  even  not  to  repine  st 
the  greatest  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  to  recover  it."     Add.  Obs. 

\  ji.  29. — As  to  the  American  rebellion,  the  principal  part  of  his  bonk 

)  k  an  avowed  defence  of  it. 

The  first  part  of  this  sentence,  preceding  the  words,  "  by  assum- 

I  hig,"  &c.  was  not  meant  lo  have  any  relation  to  Dr.  Price.     I  thouKht 

I  it  [irojwr  to  add  ibue  much   to  the  former  note,   in  justice  both  to 

\  Dr.  Puce  and  mystK.J 
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we  die."  "Shall  i  not  visit  for  these  things? 
Faith  the  Lord  ;  shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on 
such  a  nation  as  this  ?"'  Surely  he  will  visit  such 
a  sinful  people  ;  unless  they  repent,  and  turn 
from  their  evil  ways.  For  these  are  the  gracious 
terms,  in  which  every  denunciation  of  Gods  wrath 
is  made :  his  promises  and  liis  threatenings  are 
always  conditional  ;  and  his  conditions  are  these, 
as  he  hath  plainly  declared  them  by  his  prophet, 
universally,  in  respect  to  all  the  nations  upon 
earth  :  "  At  what  time  I  shall  speak  concerning  a 
nation  to  build  aud  to  plant  it;  if  it  do  evil  in  my 
sight,  that  it  obey  not  my  voice,  then  will  I  repent 
of  the  good,  wherewith  I  said  1  would  benefit  them. 
And  at  what  instant  1  shall  speak  concerning  a 
nation  to  pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  de- 
stroy it ;  if  that  nation,  against  whom  I  have  pro- 
nounced, turn  from  their  evil,  then  will  I  repent  of 
the  evil,  which  I  thought  to  have  done  unto 
them  '." 

Let  tis  then  seriously  consider  the  moral  and 
religious  state  of  this  nation  ;  and  as  it  is  much  to 
be  feared,  that  the  most  favourable  view  of  it  will 
afibrd  abundant  matter  for  dreadful  apprehensions, 
let  us  humble  ourselves  before  God,  and  implore 
with  prayer  and  confession,  and  above  all  with 
earnest  repentance,  his  compassion  and  forbear- 
ance towards  us  :  "  for  he  is  gracious  and  merci- 
ful, slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness;  and," 
if  we  turn  unto  him,  "  will  repent  him  of  the  evil," 
which  perhaps  he  hath  already  purposed  to  bring 
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Upon  US.  On  this  condition,  let  us  approach  the 
tfarone  of  grace  with  humble  confitlence ;  and  let 
09  intercede  with  intense  supplication  in  behalf  of 
our  country.  As  individuals,  of  which  this  nation 
composed,  let  us  impartially  consider,  what 
bhare  we  ourselves  have  in  the  common  guilt. 
Reformation  must  begin  with  particulars,  and  the 
several  members  must  become  sound,  before  the 
body  can  be  restored  to  healtli.  It  is  in  the  power 
*f  everj'  one  of  us  in  some  degree  to  contribute  to 
de  recovery  of  the  whole,  by  amending  a  part,  by 
pving  one  good  citizen  to  the  community.  This 
V  we  heartily  endeavour,  we  shall  certainly  save 
ftur  own  souls  in  the  day  of  final  retribution  ;  we 
inay  perhaps  save  both  ourselves  and  our  country 
from  impending  wrath  and  present  punishment. 
It  may  be  that  God  will  be  gracious  unto  us  ;  that 
,  who  would  have  saved  Sodom  for  the  sake  of 
ien  righteous  persons;  and  "Jerusalem,  for  the 
!  of  but  one  in  it,  that  had  executed  justice, 
ind  sought  the  truth  ' ;"'  may  yet  avert  the  judg- 
bents  that  threaten  this  sinful  nation.  And  may 
;  please  God  by  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
i  to  move  all  our  liearts,  and  to  open  our  eyes, 
*  that  we  may  know  the  things  that  belong  to  our 
leace ;"  that  we  may  "  give  glory  to  the  Lord 
ibr  God,"  by  confession,  repentance,  and  araend- 
lent,  "  before  he  cause  darkness,  and,  while  we 
ook  for  light,  he  turn  it  into  the  shadow  of  death." 
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1  Tim.  iii.  7. 
t  have  a  good  report  of  them  which  are  without. 

Of  the  churches  planted    by  St.  Paul,    Ephesus 

stands  distinguished  by  an  eminent  degree  of  his 

concern.     Perhaps  none  Iiad  so  large  a  share  of 

liie  personal  attendance  :   "  By  the  space  of  three 

whole  years  he  bad  not  ceased  to  warn  every  one 

of  them  night  and  day  with  tears."     Absence  only 

increased   his  anxiety  on  their  account.      In  his 

last  journey  to  Jerusalem,    full  of  a  melancholy 

'esage  that  he  should    "  see  them  no  more,"  as 

le  could  not  conveniently  touch  at  Ephesus,  he 

it  for  their  elders  to  attend  him  at  Miletus,  and 

;to  receive  bis  final  e.xhortalions.     The  solemn  and 

Fecting  charge  delivered  by  him  on  that  occasion, 

le  whole  description  of  the  parting  scene  between 

le  apostle  and  the  bishops  of  Asia,  can  never  be 

read  without  emotion,  scarcely  without  tears.     His 

regard  for  them  did  not  terminate  here,  nor  was  it 

abated  by  his  own  sufferings.     He  sent  them  writ- 
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ten  instructioDs,  to  lie  by  them,  for  the  regulation 
of  their  faith  and  practice  in  his  absence.  He 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  Timothy,  his  most 
beloved  disciple  and  fellow-labourer,  whom  he  left 
with  them  as  the  depositary  of  his  Gospel,  and  the 
delegate  of  his  authority.  And,  that  he  might 
omit  no  instance  of  expressing  his  affection  both  to 
the  shepherd  and  to  the  flock,  he  found  time  to 
draw  up  ample  directions  for  the  government  of 
tliat  infant  church,  in  those  memorable  epistles  to 
their  new  bishop,  which,  together  with  his  epistle 
to  Titus,  have  ever  been  considered  as  the  best 
manual  and  directory  of  the  Christian  pastor  ;  the 
model  by  which  he  is  to  form,  and  the  test  by 
which  he  is  to  examine,  his  conduct.  The  pecu- 
liar cast  and  manner  of  these  epistles  betrays  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  the  writer  on  the  subject. 
There  runs  through  them  a  vein  of  aflection  and 
tenderness,  and  you  discern  the  sentiments  of  a 
friend  and  of  a  father,  while  he  is  spealtiDg  with 
all  the  authority  of  an  apostle.  How  minutely 
doth  he  specify  the  duties  to  be  performed  by 
every  ranli  and  degree  in  the  ministry  ;  the  rocks 
to  be  shunned,  the  dangers  to  be  encountered,  the 
temptations  to  be  surmounted  !  By  what  awful  and 
awakening  considerations  doth  he  recommend  to 
them  vigilance,  attention,  and  even  an  importunate 
assiduity  in  duty  !  And  how  is  all  this  pressed 
upon  them  by  frequent  repetitions,  inculcated  by 
the  most  vehement  and  passionate  adjurations,  and 
at  last  enforced  with  all  the  irresistible  endearment 
of  a  dying  request  ! 

Having  ((renounced  the  office  of  a  bishop  to  be 
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"  a  gw)d  work,"  he  is  particularly  copious  in  enu- 
merating the  quaHtications  and   6tnesses  for  that 
I  important  station  ;  he  gives  a  long  series  of  the 
ftl^rtuea  that  are  requisite  to  fill  a  place  of   such 
ibigh  trust  and  confidence  with  sufficiency ;  and 
Be  closes  all  with  the  words  I  am  now  to  consider, 
'  Moreover,  he  must  have  a  good  report,"  or  an 
lonourahle  testimony,    "  of  them  which  are  with- 
Where,   by    "  them  which   are   without," 
is   obvious    to    understand   the    same    persons, 
whom   our  Saviour  calls    "  the    children  of  this 
world,"  strangers  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  whe- 

Ilher  Jews  or  heathens ;  in  one  word,  the  uncon- 
verted and  unbelieving.  Even  their  good  opinion, 
much  more  that  of  believers  themselves,  is  regarded 
n  necessary  to  the  watchman  and  guardian  of 
ttligion.  The  propriety  of  this  mark  of  fitness 
■jay  appear,  and  the  reasons  for  requiring  it  may 
receive  some  illustration,  if  it  be  considered  in  two 
disdnct  lights  ;  first,  as  denoting  a  fair  reputation 
in  general ;  and  secondly,  as  pointing  more  parti- 
cularly to  "  them  which  are  without,"— to  the 
seDliments  of  unbelievers. 

And  first,   a  fair  reputation  in  general  is  an  or- 
lament  highly  necessary  to  every  minister  of  the 
ispel  ;  to  one  especially,  who  occupies,  or  who 
IBpires  to,  an  eminent  station  in  the  church.     Not 
inly  his  peculiar  obligations  render  it  necessary  to 
Ilim,  but  even  his  state  and  condition,  as  a  social 
reature,  intimate  it  to  he  an  acquisition  deserving 
■  Iris  serious  regard.     He  must  renounce  all  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  of  the  means  of  happiness, 
before  he  can  become  quite  indiS'erent  to  the  ap- 
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probation  of  his  own  species  ;  without  some  e 
of  which,  life  ia  society  would  be  a  comfortless 
and  a  burthensome  situation.  In  every  character, 
in  the  lowest  stations,  a  good  repute  hath  the  hap- 
piest influence  on  every  thing  we  undertake : 
nature  prompts  us  to  seek  it ;  prudence  recom- 
mends, and  Scripture  encourages,  tlie  pursuit. 
It  is  the  spur  and  the  reward  of  excellence,  which 
hath  ever  had  the  greatest  power  over  the  noblest 
and  most  exalted  minds  ;  so  that,  when  men  dis- 
regard the  esteem  of  the  world,  whatever  an 
afl'ected  philosophy  may  pretend,  they  are  not 
influenced  by  strength  of  reason,  but  by  fierceness 
and  brutality  of  temper. 

If  the  desire  of  reputation  be  traced  to  its  origin, 
it  will  be  found  to  spring  from  an  innocent  and  a 
virtuous  root.  Observe,  when  the  love  of  praise 
first  discovers  itself  in  the  tender  mind  ;  and  you 
will  discern  it  to  arise  from  a  strong  desire  of  act- 
ing rightly,  attended  witli  a  modest  distrust  of  its 
own  judgment ;  with  a  wish  to  see  it  confirmed  or 
corrected  by  maturer  sentiments  ;  with  much  good 
will  and  deference  to  superiors,  clearly  expressed 
in  the  act  of  courting  their  approbation.  Thus  the 
desire  of  esteem  is  formed  out  of  an  assemblage  of 
amiable  qualities,  all  of  them  such  as  virtue  de- 
lights in,  and  regards  as  her  most  promising  foun- 
dations. Whereas  the  man,  in  whom  this  inge- 
nuous relish  of  honour  is  extinguished,  who  hath 
learned  to  despise  the  opinion  and  voice  of  the 
world,  evidently  shows,  that  he  thinks  meanly  of 
mankind  ;  and  with  such  unworthy  sentiments  of 
our  common  nature,   how  can  he  avoid  thinking 
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sieanly  of  himself  too?  He  will  probably  be  as 
little  soticilODS  to  gain  the  approbation  of  his  own 
conscience,  as  he  is  to  secure  the  applause  of  his 
lellow-creatures.  For  the  sense  of  shame  and  of 
remorse  usually  subsist  together  ;  when  the  tirst  is 
annihilated,  the  other  doth  not  long  survive  ;  and 
it  is  grown  to  be  a  vulgar  observation,  that  he, 
who  hath  thrown  off  all  regard  to  a  good  name,  is 
vsuatlv  as  little  ansious  to  deserve  one. 

But  I  dwell  not  on  the  reasons,  wbich  oblige 
mankind  in  common  to  maintain  an  irreproachable 
tharacter.  They,  who  are  called  to  stations  of 
trust  and  authority  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  have 
motives  peculiar  to  themselves  to  be  jealous  of 
their  reputation.  For  they  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  service,  in  which  there  is  no  hope  or 
possibility  of  their  succeeding,  unless  they  pre- 
■erve,  in  a  competent  degree,  the  esteem  of  man- 
kind. They  have  undertaken  to  teach  and  to 
^vern, — offices  of  the  most  nice  and  delicate 
nature  ;  since  men  very  unwillingly  submit  to  be 
teaght  or  governed,  and  need  all  the  inducements 
of  high  opinion  and  personal  veneration  to  counter- 
balance this  natural  reluctance.  Indeed,  were  a 
'mere  outward  obedience  the  great  point  in  view, 
ih&t  might  be  secured,  as  is  done  in  civil  govern- 
meats,  by  penalties  and  by  power ;  but  faith  and 
holiness,  piety  and  purity,  the  great  objects  of  spi- 
iritnal  rulers,  are  not  subject  to  compulsion  ;  they 
:iDU3t  be  free  and  voluntary,  or  they  cannot  subsist 
tat  all.  They  are  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  and  can 
'only  be  introduced  into  the  heart  by  persuasion 
and  argument.     Now  an  high  opinion  of  the  rea- 
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soner  is  of  tbe  greatest  wcigfat  to  | 
to  hU  reasoiu,  with  those  vho  can  judge  of  tliem  : 
and  it  stands  in  the  fiaee  of  reasoQ,  vitb  those 
who  cannot.  If.  in^ead  of  this,  there  be  disafiec- 
tioD  to  the  reafioner,  if  there  be  dislike  and  even 
contempt  of  him.  in  vain  will  he  expect,  that  what 
he  offers  will  be  impartially  considered  ;  in  a  case 
especiallv,  where  the  corruption  of  nature  will 
plead  stroDglv  against  him  ;  how  conclasire  soever 
his  reasoning  may  be,  it  will  want  the  force,  the 
authoritr,  the  influence,  which  afiectioo  and  es- 
teem in  the  hearer  could  have  given  it. 

This  is  not  all.  If  the  most  favoured  speaker 
shall  be  found  palpably  to  contradict  himself,  both 
be  and  bis  doctrines  will  necessarily  fall  into  con- 
tempt. And  this  disgrace  doth  every  teacher 
■near,  and,  which  is  worse,  he  brings  tbis  disgrace 
on  tbe  Gospel  of  Christ,  whose  own  example  is  at 
variance  with  his  instructions.  The  inference,  it 
must  be  owned,  is  weak  and  false,  which  under- 
values a  religion  for  tbe  faults  of  a  preacher,  and 
argues  that  a  rule  is  not  good  and  holy,  because  it 
is  ill  observed.  But  what  comfort  dotb  that  re- 
flection afford,  if  in  the  mean  time  the  cause  of 
piety  suffers  ;  if  the  mistaken  conclusion  ever  has 
prevailed,  and  will  never  cease  to  prevail  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ?  For  the  bulk  of  mankind  are 
not  ver)'  capable  of  judging  concerning  rational 
proofs,  nor  do  they  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  consider  them  ;  arguments,  they  think,  may 
mislead  them,  eloquence  may  deceive  them  ;  but 
tbe  lives  and  manners  of  Christtaus  are  an  appeal 
to  their  very  senses :  these  make  an  argument 
13 
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they  all  undcrstiind,  and  never  fail  to  apply ;  a 
real,  a  sensible,  and  a  practical  argument,  which, 
if  it  doth  not  prove  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  doc- 
trines, they  think,  at  least,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
■ineerity  or  insincerity  of  the  teaclier. 

Well,  therefore,  might  the  Apostle  demand  that 
a  bishop  should  be  "  blameless,"  that  he  should 
have  "an  honourable  testimony;"  since  his  ex- 
ample, and  his  character,  \vhich  is  the  echo  of  his 
example,  are  the  chief  instruments,  by  which  he 
can  hope  to  maintain  credit  and  authority  with 
his  flock,  and  to  promote  religion  and  virtue 
amongst  men.  If  the  very  heathens  thought  no 
man  could  be  a  complete  speaker,  even  on  civil 
and  indifferent  subjects,  without  being  a  good 
man ;  how  much  more  will  the  want  of  morals 
disqualify  a  teacher  of  morality,  whose  powers  of 
ipersuaslon  must  be  all  lost  and  thrown  away, 
itinless  they  are  enforced  by  the  eloquence  of  ex- 
ample ?  Indeed,  how  can  he  have  the  heart,  the 
lOourage,  the  countenance,  to  exhort  men  to  re- 
Sounce  their  sins,  whose  self-accusing  conscience 
BJUst  perpetually  interrupt  him,  and  tell  him  that 
"'  he  builds  again  the  things  that  he  hath  de- 
•troyed  ?"  How  feeble  and  faint  will  be  his  re- 
bakes,  when  lie  apprehends,  every  instant,  that  it 
aaay  be  said  to  him,  **  Thou  that  teachest  another, 
leachest  thou  not  thyself?"  Which  seems  to  be 
the  very  reason  assigned  in  the  words  immediately 
following  my  text ;  "  A  bishop  must  have  a  good 
feport, — lest  he  fall  into  reproach,  and  tlie  snare  of 
*  devil."  He  must  have  a  clear  reputation,  lest 
1  incur  the  censure  of  hypocrisy  and    disinge- 
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nuity ;  and  lest  by  that  means  he  be  discoui 
from,    and  desert,  his  duty,   and  fall  into  other 
temptations. 

All  these  inconveniences  and  difficulties  vanish 
before  the  lustre  of  a  shining  example.  When 
the  pastor  "  shows  himself  in  all  things  a  pattern 
of  good  works,  he  that  is  on  the  contrary  part  will 
be  ashamed,  having  no  evil  thing  to  say;"  and 
the  "  man  of  God"  himself  may  address  himself  to 
his  great  task  with  all  the  dignity  and  authorilv, 
that  ariseth  from  conscious  merit,  and  from  the 
satisfaction  of  having  endeavoured,  at  least,  to  dis- 
charge his  duty.  Though  we  should  suppose  him 
deficient  in  talents,  and  even  "  rude  in  speech," 
example  will  supply  all  defects ;  it  will  stand  in 
the  place  of  learning  and  eloquence,  and  enable 
him,  like  his  blessed  Master,  "  to  teach  as  one 
having  authority,  "  and  "  not  as  the  scribes"  and 
"  disputers  of  this  world."  Many  are  the  requi- 
sites to  render  bare  instruction  successful ;  in  the 
adviser,  superior  talents,  great  address,  a  nice 
management  of  times  and  seasons,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  much  affection ;  in  the  advised,  a 
teachable  and  grateful  disposition,  an  unaffected 
humility,  great  patience,  and  personal  reverence 
for  the  teacher.  With  all  these  advantages  united, 
both  public  and  private  admonitions  too  frequently 
miscarry,  and  fail  of  their  proper  effect.  But 
examples  hurt  none  of  our  weaknesses  or  passions  ; 
they  make  their  way  into  the  heart  unenvied  and 
unsuspected  ;  they  are  never  thouglit  assuming  or 
intrusive  :  the  example  speaks,  even  when  tiie  lips 
are  silent,  and  is  "instant  in  season  and  out  of 
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ison,"  witliout  giving  offence.  Its  influence  is 
rr^sistiblc,  because  it  is  unperceived  :  to  act  by 
lirection  or  precept,  seems  to  encroach  on  the 
peedom,  and  mortifies  the  pride,  of  man  ;  but  in 
,  imitating  a  shining  pattern  he  feels  not  the  foreign 
impulse,  but  has  the  gratification  of  supposing 
that  he  is  determined  by  his  own  choice.  Won- 
derful indeed  is  the  attractive  charm,  wonderful 
the  assimilating  power,  of  superior  excellence  ; 
men  slide  imperceptibly  into  the  habits  and  prac- 
ices  of  those  whom  they  reverence  ;  example  is 
rtue  not  painted  or  described,  but  alive  and  ani- 
mated, and  hath  therefore  the  same  advantage 
wer  precepts,  which  nature  hath  over  art,  or  a 
■glowing  original  over  a  feeble  copy.  If  its  amiable- 
ne»s  gives  it  this  command  over  the  affections,  it 
fails  not  at  the  same  time  to  engage  the  reason  on 
its  tiide  by  the  most  powerful  and  conclusive 
<(b  ;  it  convinceth  the  doubting  sinner,  that  the 
leiness  of  religion  is  a  practicable  and  a  superable 
task ;  it  is  an  evidence  of  fact  before  his  eyes,  to 
obviate  an  objection  against  the  rules  of  the  Gospel, 
which  he  is  too  apt  to  frame  in  his  heart,  as  if  they 
required  higher  perfection  than  our  natnre  is 
enabled  to  attain.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  service  of  religion,  that  the  chief 
itors  of  the  Church,  exposed  as  they  are  to 
,blic  notice  and  observation,  who  are  compared 
"  a  city  set  on  an  hill,"  and  to  "  a  candle  that 
^veth  light  to  the  whole  house,"  should  be  "  ex- 
ples  of  the  believers  in  word,  in  conversation,  in 
^,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity  :"  this  will 
iwn  and  complete  their  Christian  labours,  when 
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their  other  methods  of  instruction  shall  be  enforced 
and  sanctified  by  this,  the  most  effectual  of  all,  the 
instructive  life  and  character. 

If  indeed  the  example  be  withdrawn  from 
notice,  if  the  "  light  he  hid  under  a  bushel,"  it 
will  be  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  public, 
as  if  it  never  existed.  The  interests  of  religion 
require  that  it  "  should  shine  before  men  ;"  othei^ 
wise  "the  good  works"  will  not  "be  seen,"  nor 
"  the  Father  be  glorified."  It  is  true,  to  be  really 
good  is  the  principal  requisite  ;  and  were  a  pastor 
to  consider  himself  only,  "  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience"  might  suffice  him  ;  but  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  others,  something  farther  is  necessary;  he 
must  also  appear  and  be  thought  to  be  good  :  all 
the  influence  of  a  visible  and  acknowledged  merit 
will  be  wanting  to  give  success  to  his  ministry. 
Hence,  in  the  choice  of  persons  to  preside  in  the 
Church,  the  Apostle  looked  out  not  only  for  in- 
trinsic worth,  but  for  worth  attested  and  published, 
just  as  he  calls  upon  us  all  to  be  thinking  of 
"praise,"  as  well  as  "virtue,"  of  "the  things 
that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report;"  and,  in 
another  place,  "to  provide  things  honest,"  not 
only  "  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  but  "  in  the  sight 
of  men."  Since,  then,  a  fair  reputation  is  a  qua- 
lification for  this  high  office,  in  its  nature  and 
consequences  most  important,  and  marked  out  as 
such  by  St,  Paul  Iiimself,  it  can  never  be  unbe- 
coming the  watchmen  and  guardians  of  the  Church 
to  ahow  a  proper  concern  for  their  character,  and 
to  establish  it  to  advantage  by  every  wise  and 
virtuous  method.     Regarding  it  as  the  principal 
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mstrument  by  which  they  can  "  work  the  works  of 
Him  that  sent  them,"  though  they  should  be  tender 
of  it  as  of  the  apple  of  an  eye,  though  they  should 
be  jealous  of  every  injury  offered  to  their  good 
name,  such  a  delicate  sensibility  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  uuto  undue  motives ;  since  to  preserve 
themselves  in  a  capacity  of  doing  good  is  neither 

iWeakness  nor  vanity,  but  is  matter  of  prudence,  of 

■Hrtue,  of  duty. 

\  There  are  indeed  Scripture  expressions  which 
may  seem  to  recommend  a  contrary  way  of  think- 
ing and  acting  ;  for  instance,  men  are  enjoined  to 
be  private  in  their  devotions,  and  secret  in  their 
alms ;  and  tliere  are  other  directions  of  like  im- 
port ;  all  which  are  addressed  to  the  Pharisees, 
who  were  remarkable  for  wanting  the  religion  of 
the  heart,  and  for  doing  their  best  actions  only  to 
be  seen  of  men.  Again,  our  Saviour  denounces, 
"  Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of 
you  ;■'  but  we  are  not  to  infer  from  hence,  that  the 
bare  possession  of  popularity  is  criminal :  no ;  it 
naturally  follows  men  of  excellent  and  unaffected 
virtue  ;  nor  can  they  avoid  it  without  becoming 
leas  good  and  less  amiable.  They  only  incur  our 
Lord's  censure,  who,  in  imitation  of  "  the  false 
prophets,"  court  the  applause  of  mankind  by  cor- 
rupt practices ;  who  indulge  and  countenance  a 
wicked  generation  in  its  sins,  who  conform  to  the 
vices  of  the  age,  and  "speak  peace"  unto  men, 
"  when  there  is  no  peace."  Once  more,  when 
St.  Paul  himself  saith,  "  If  I  yet  pleased  men,  I 
should  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ,"  he  means 
only  to  defend  himself  from  the  imputation  of 
p2 
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having  varied  or  adulterated  the  Gospel  tn  < 
pliment  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  After  all, 
the  pursuit  of  general  approbation,  like  other 
human  pursuits,  needs  the  curb  and  guard  of  pru- 
dence. There  are,  doubtless,  many  cases,  in 
which  it  may  proceed  from  corrupt  motives,  may 
be  carried  to  extravagant  lengths,  may  be  con- 
ducted by  undue  means,  or  may  be  directed  to 
sinful  ends  ;  and  in  no  case  whatever  should  it 
be  made  the  last  end  or  chief  scope  of  our  actions, 
or  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  our  duty  to  God. 
In  a  word,  affectation,  hypocrisy,  vain  glory,  pros- 
titution of  conscience,  all  the  vices  incident  to  the 
love  of  praise,  are  criminal  and  forbidden  ;  but  the 
desire  itself,  in  subserviency  to  better  and  higher 
views,  is  generally  an  innocent,  often  a  prudent, 
and  not  seldom  a  commendable  ambition.  It  will 
be  hardly  possible  we  should  mistake  on  this 
head,  if  we  take  St.  Paul  for  our  adviser,  and 
regulate  our  thoughts  on  this  subject  by  his  in- 
structions, and  by  his  conduct.  "  Let  not  yonr 
good  be  evil  spoken  of;  let  no  man  despise  thee;" 
are  his  directions :  and  they  show  that  a  good 
name  is  both  an  acquisition  of  greater  value,  and 
also  more  in  our  own  power  to  secure,  than  the 
eons  of  indiscretion  are  willing  to  acknowledge. 
Whenever  the  favour  of  men  is  consistent  with  the 
service  of  God,  and,  much  more,  when  by  gaining 
the  favour  of  men  we  can  serve  God  more  elFec- 
tually,  he  recommends  it  to  "  every  one  of  us"  to 
"  please  his  neighbour,  for  his  good,  to  edification, 
giving  none  offence,  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to 
the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  Church  of  God."     In  all 
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which  he  only  prescribes  to  us  his  own  rule  of 
action,  who  "gave  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that 
the  ministry  might  not  be  blamed  ;"  who  "  pleased 
:aU  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  his  own  profit, 
^t  the  profit  oi'  many  ;"  and  who  took  every  occa- 
«on  to  magnify  his  own  labours,  his  zeal,  his 
►disinterestedness,  his  sufferings,  even  to,  what  he 
calls,  "  a  foolishness  of  boasting." 
'■  But  secondly,  the  mark  of  fitness  insisted  on  by 
the  Apostle  will  not  appear  less  reasonable  or 
:|)roper,  if  it  be  considered,  as  pointing  more  par- 
jularly  to  them  which  are  without.  The  person 
losen  to  superintend  a  Christian  church  was  to 
ive  "  a  good  report,"  an  honourable  testimony 
'  his  general  character,  not  from  believers  only, 
ibut  from  his  unconverted  neighbours,  whether  Jews 
ans.  The  reason  of  which  evidently  was, 
(that  he  might  be  as  acceptable  to  them,  as  their 
.nowledged  good  opinion  could  make  him.  For 
his  business  lay  greatly  among  them,  and  he  would 
Ikave  a  fairer  prospect  of  succeeding  in  his  views 
{Bpon  them,  if  previously  they  entertained  favour- 
ftble  sentiments  of  him.  The  employment  of  the 
primitive  bishop  was  not  only  to  watch  over  and 
instruct  the  converts  of  hia  district,  but  also  to  be 
always  making  more,  "  to  be  adding  to  the  church 
daily  such  as  should  be  saved."  And  if  it  be 
considered,  that  Ephesus  was  a  city  of  the  first 
rank  for  opulence  and  numbers ;  and  that,  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  epistle,  the  Christians  were 
r  ibat  few,  in  proportion  to  the  body  of  the  inhabi- 
nts  ;  it  will  be  owned  that  the  harvest  was  large 
ud  inviting,  and  that  the  choice  of  missionaries 
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was  a  point  worthy  of  St.  Paul's  serious  consider- 
ation. He  seems  to  have  foreseen  with  what 
advantage  his  messengers  would  be  heard,  whether 
as  reporters  of  facts,  or  as  preachers  of  doctrines,  if 
they  were  allowed  by  unbelievers  themselves  to  be 
men  of  unquestioned  probity  and  integrity,  incapa- 
ble of  any  attempt  to  deceive.  In  ibis  he  only 
copied  the  methods  of  providence  in  his  own  con- 
version. Though  heaven  was  at  the  expense  of 
miracle  after  miracle  to  reclaim  this  zealous  per- 
secutor; yet,  when  an  human  instrument  was  to 
be  employed  in  the  same  service,  God  seems  to 
have  condescended  to  St.  Paul's  prejudices  in  the 
designation  of  a  messenger.  For  we  read  of 
Ananias,  that,  though  a  Christian  disciple,  he 
"  was  a  devout  man,  and  had  a  good  report  of  all 
the  Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus ;"  a  circum- 
stance, which  possibly  contributed  to  render  his 
message  more  credible. 

Add  to  this,  that  to  "have  a  good  report" 
amongst  tlieir  unbelieving  neighbours  afforded  a 
strong  presumption  of  real  and  genuine  worth  ;  it 
was,  in  truth,  an  evidence  far  more  valid  than  a 
reputation  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  their 
own  communion.  It  is  common  enough  to  see  a 
leader  of  a  religious  sect  idolized  by  his  own  fol- 
lowers ;  but  that  is  a  respectable  character  indeed, 
which  liath  acknowledgment  of  adversaries  in  its 
favour,  and  extorts  applause  from  the  votaries  of  ao 
opposite  worship.  It  is  well  known  in  how  dis- 
agreeable a  light  the  first  Christians  in  general 
were  very  early  regarded  both  by  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles ;  seen  tlirougli  the  medium  of  religious  pre- 
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jadice,  of  all  prepossessions  the  most  violent,  they 
were  objects  of  scorn,  of  aversion,  of  horror.  At 
Rome,  historians  tell  ns,  they  were  convicted  and 
punished  as  incendiaries,  not  from  any  evidence  of 
the  fact,  but  because  the  universal  abhorrence  they 
lay  under  disposed  people  to  believe  them  capable 
of  the  worst  enormities  :  and  we  need  look  no 
farther  than  Acts  six.  to  find  how  tlie  case  stood 
at  Ephesus  itself.  We  read  there,  that  the  silver- 
Bmiths,  apprehending  a  stagnation  of  their  trade, 
imputed  the  evil  to  the  Christians ;  but,  as  their 
own  paltry  interests  were  hardly  sulHcient  to  excite 
a  general  odium  against  the  believers,  they  had 
the  address  to  propagate  a  clamour  more  adequate 
to  their  purpose  ;  they  persuaded  the  zealous  mul- 
titude, that  the  majesty  of  their  religion  itself  was 
in  danger  from  this  new  sect,  which  had  the  im- 
piety to  teach,  "  that  they  be  no  gods,  which  are 
made  with  Hands."  The  populace  were  inflamed, 
and  would  hear  no  apology  ;  for  hours  together 
their  continued  cry  was,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians ;"  and  it  may  easily  be  guessed,  how 
they  stood  affected  to  the  poor  Christians.  But 
now,  if  any  of  these  hated  and  obnoxious  men  had 
Buch  pure  and  unsullied  characters,  as,  notwith- 
standing the  bias  of  interest  and  superstition  united, 
to  command  respect  even  from  Demetrius  and  his 
craftsmen,  this  would  be  the  clearest  proof  of 
uncommon  merit ;  it  would  be  such  a  triumph 
over  malice  and  obloquy,  as  the  most  distinguished 
virtue  but  rarely  enjoys. 

Such  a  victory,  in  circumstances  not  unlike,  was 
gained  by  the  Christians  of  an  entire  province, 
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half  a  century  later.  The  case  in  view  at  Ephffl 
grew  to  be  the  case  in  fact  in  Bitbynia.  Private 
avarice  and  public  prejudice  had  both  reason  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  amazing  increase  of  believers,  and 
the  tottering  situation  of  idolatry ;  the  pagan  tem- 
ples were  almost  deserted  ;  the  dealers  in  victims 
were  half  ruined,  for  no  one  would  purchase.  In 
these  circumstances,  Pliny  the  governor,  who,  with 
all  his  candour,  cerlainly  owed  the  Christians  no 
good-will,  were  it  only  for  the  trouble  and  per- 
plexity they  gave  him,  undertook  to  make  a  strict 
enquiry  into  the  tenets  and  practices  of  a  religion, 
which  seemed  the  cause  of  so  many  disorders. 
Accordingly  he  put  believers  to  the  torture,  he 
sought  information  from  apostates  :  and  the  result 
of  all  was,  as  he  very  ingenuously  declares  to  the 
emperor  and  to  posterity,  that  be  found  the  lives 
of  the  Christians  to  be  blameless  and  virtuous,  and 
their  rites  innocent  and  edifying.  Is  it  possible, 
that  any  plea  urged  by  the  early  apologists,  any 
allegation  from  within  the  pale  of  the  church, 
should  speak  with  such  force  and  effect  in  behalf 
of  the  Christians,  as  did  this  honourable  testimony 
from  an  adversary  who  was  "without?"  1  con- 
clude therefore,  that  St.  Paul,  in  requiring  the 
attestation  of  those  who  were  not  Christians  to 
prove  the  value  of  those  who  were,  proposed  such 
a  test  as  was  indisputable ;  that  be  demanded  the 
clearest  evidence  of  a  virtuous  and  exemplary 
conduct,  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  ad- 
mit, consistently  with  human  fallibility. 

One  would  scarcely  expect  that,  what  the  Apos- 
tle esteemed  to  be  an  essential  reconimendaliou  of 
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a  bishop,  should  in  future  ages  be  imputed  to  auy 
of  the  order,  as  a  reproach.  Yet  it  cauuot  be  dis- 
sembled, that  something  like  this  perverseness  hath 
appeared.  In  these  happy  climes  of  freedom  and 
toleration,  there  are  bodies  of  Christian  and  Pro- 
testant brethren,  who  explain  some  doctrines  differ- 
ently from  the  church  established,  who  separate 
from  her  communion,  and  are  disaffected  to  her 
discipline  and  government  episcopal ;  others  there 
are  (which  is  far  more  melancholy),  "aliens"  to 
all  intents,  who  have  "  made  shipwreck  of  the 
faith,"  who  disbelieve  and  despise  the  Scriptures, 
and  "  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them."  When 
these,  whether  separatists  or  infidels,  have  thought 
justly,  and  spoken  honourably,  of  the  venerable 
fathers  of  our  church,  equity  and  candour  would 
regard  this  as  an  involuntary  tribute  of  applause 
paid  to  superior  excellence  ;  and  would  rejoice  in 
contemplating  the  brightness  of  character,  which 
bath  been  able  to  break  through  the  clouds  of 
prejudice.  Whereas,  in  angry  times  and  by  angry 
men,  it  hath  been  turned  into  an  argument  of 
guilt :  praise  from  such  an  obnoxious  quarter  hath 
been  supposed  to  impart  a  stain  to  the  receiver :  it 
hath  been  considered  as  a  symptom,  not  of  health, 
but  of  infection  :  injurious  suspicions  have  been 
harboured,  that,  where  these  commendations  have 
been  bestowed  on  one  side,  there  must  have  been 
undue  favour  and  partiality  on  tlie  other  ;  as  if  it 
were  impossible  to  gain  a  man's  good-will  without 
sharing  in  his  errors.  Much  might  be  said  in 
reply  to  such  invidious  insinuations.  St.  Paul 
certainly  reasoned  iu  a  very  different  manner ;  in 
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the  good  opinion  entertained  of  the  Ephesian  con- 
verts by  Jews  or  Pagans,  he  discovered  no  latent 
Judaism  or  idolatry;  and  calumny  itself  reasons 
differently  in  parallel  cases.  For  instance,  there 
have  been  prelates  of  the  Romish  church,  who 
have  been  highly  and  justly  esteemed  by  the  re- 
formed ;  there  have  been  Divines  of  the  separation, 
who  have  been  greatly  and  deservedly  valued  by 
the  established  clergy  ;  and  no  one,  I  presume, 
will  deny,  that  they,  who  have  merited  the  admi- 
ration of  opposite  communions,  have  been  the  most 
shining  ornaments  of  their  own.  Better  would  it 
become  us,  from  such  incidents  and  occasions, 
instead  of  indulging  unfriendly  suggestions,  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  mildness  and  moder- 
ation of  the  times,  and  {if  we  must  not  rejoice  in 
the  soothing,  but  perhaps  distant,  prospect  of  such 
an  entire  union  among  Christians,  as  may  make 
us  all  "  one  fold  under  one  shepherd")  to  please 
ourselves  at  least  with  the  hope,  that  religious 
animosity  mav  utterly  subside,  and  that  there  may 
be  no  other  strife  among  Protestants,  but  that 
friendly  and  glorious  contention, — who  shall  best 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 
things. 

To  conclude.  If  the  good  opinion  and  esteem 
of  men  be  a  point  of  such  importance  and  neces- 
sity to  spiritual  rulers  ;  if  it  be  one  of  their  engines 
of  government,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  they 
have  left ;  every  well-wisher  to  our  Sion  will  be 
careful  not  to  weaken  their  hands  by  lightly  en- 
counipiiig  reports  to  their  disadvantage.  There 
are  some  who  affect  a  jealousy  of  church  power  i 
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every  shape  ;  a  jealousy,  which  hath  long  outlived 
its  first  causes  and  occasions.  Let  not  even  these 
undermine  such  authority,  as  they  must  acknow- 
ledge to  be  innocent,  unsuspected,  inoffensive ;  an 
authority,  which  encroaches  on  no  rights,  which 
exacts  no  unwilling  obedience,  which  governs,  not 
by  stripes  and  terror,  but  by  the  most  liberal  and 
ingenuous  motives  ;  the  last  and  supplemental 
authority  of  an  high  and  illustrious  character. 
Injurious  accusation  can  never  be  that  "super- 
abundant love  and  esteem,"  which  St.  Paul  con- 
jures us  to  pay  to  "  those  that  labour  among  us, 
and  are  over  us  in  the  Lord  ;"  and  unmerited 
slander  is  widely  different  from  that  "  double 
honour,*'  of  which  he  declares  *'  the  elders  that 
rule  well  to  be  worthy."'  On  the  contrary,  sup- 
posing them  to  merit  censure,  he  allows  it  not  to 
be  inflicted  without  a  singular  exactness  and  solem- 
nity in  the  process  ;  "  against  an  elder  receive  not 
an  accusation,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses:" 
imputations  should  never  be  fixed  on  them  without 
the  clearest  evidence  ;  because  the  injury  doth  not 
terminate  in  their  persons,  but  brings  a  reproach 
on  the  church,  weakens  discipline,  and  disserves 
religion ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  honours  that 
are  deservedly  paid  to  them  reflect  a  lustre  on  the 
communion  of  which  they  are  members,  and  on 
the  faith  which  they  profess. 

It  might  be  hoped,  their  situation  might  be 
beheld  without  envy ;  let  the  estimate  of  it  be 
fairly  taken,  and  the  account  impartially  balanced, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  little  food  all  their  grandeur 
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affords  to  the  workings  of  that  restless  passion, 
men  will  envy  them  those  honours  and  emolu- 
ments that  strike  the  eye,  why  do  they  not  like- 
wise envy  them  their  cares  and  labours  which  lie 
behind  the  scene ;  their  anxieties  and  disquiets, 
their  confioements  and  interruptions,  and  the 
sacrifices  they  make  of  time,  and  health,  and  ease, 
and  domestic  comfort,  to  the  important  duties  of 
their  station  ?  They,  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  inspecting  it  most  nearly,  well  know  the  epis- 
copal chair  to  be  a  seat  of  thorns ;  so  much  the 
more  uneasy  and  galling,  by  how  much  it  is  more 
worthily  and  conscientiously  filled.  Painful  pre- 
eminence !  so  far  is  it  from  being  a  proper  object 
of  envy,  of  ambition,  or  competition  ;  so  far  are 
the  little  advantages  and  distinctions  attending 
it  from  compensating  its  toils  and  embarrassments, 
that  this  world  hath  no  equivalent  to  give  for 
them.  It  must  be  an  assured  expectation  of  a  far 
higher  recompense,  that  can  either  move  a  wise 
and  good  man  deliberately  to  undertake,  or  enable 
him  to  acquit  himself  happily  of,  a  task  so  burthen- 
some  and  difficult  in  its  performance,  so  weighty 
in  its  consequences,  and  so  dangerous  and  dread- 
ful in  its  neglect  or  mismanagement.  It  must  be 
the  hope,  that  after  "taking  heed  to  the  flock, 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  him  over- 
seer, after  feeding  tlie  church  of  God,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood,  there  is  laid 
up  for  him  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord  the  righteous  judge  shall  give  him ;'"  that 
at   the   head  of  saints  and    converts,  made  such 
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by  his  influence  and  instruction,  he  may  still  pre- 
serve his  dignity  and  precedence  in  that  better 
state,  where  ^'  the  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 
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Let  bin)  thai  thinketh  he  standcth,  take  heed  leat  he  fall. 

Thb  present  age  is  ao  unsettled  in  its  opinions, 
that  a  man  cannot  do  a  wiser  thing  himself,  nor 
give  better  advice  to  his  neighbour,  than  to  con- 
sider his  present  condition,  and  to  secure  his  station 
for  the  future  ;  that,  when  the  winds  blow,  and 
the  floods  come  and  beat  upon  him,  he  may  not 
be  removed  nor  shaken  from  his  foundation ;  that 
he  may  not  be  tossed  with  every  wind  of  unsound 
doctrine,  or  every  blast  of  adverse  fortune ;  but, 
having  undergone  all  temptations  and  difficulties, 
he  may  be  able  to  keep  his  ground,  and  "  having 
done  all,  to  stand." 

For  this  reason,  and  upon  this  consideration,  I 
have  made  choice  of  this  text,  to  support  our- 
selves, our  hope  and  trust,  against  all  the  calami- 
ties that  may  come  upon  us  ;  for,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, there  has  yet  no  temptation  happened  to  us, 
but  snch  as  is  common  to  men ;  and  we  have  a 
sure  word  of  promise,  that  God  Almighty  will 
never  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  that  we  are 
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able,  but  that  he  will  also  with  the  temptaB 
make  a  way  to  escape,  or  give  us  strength  that  we 
may  be  able  to  bear  it.  In  assurance  of  which, 
let  us,  in  the  first  place,  take  the  apostle's  advice, 
and  then  take  courage  to  ourselves,  and  never 
dread  the  malice  or  power  of  our  adversaries,  but 
live  according  to  the  profession  we  made  at  our 
baptism,  and  manfully  fight  under  the  banner  of 
Christ  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
And  if  we  all  do  this,  we  need  never  doubt  of  the 
protection  of  God  over  our  Church  and  nation. 
For  though  God's  absolute  promise  is  only  to 
maintain  and  preser\'e  his  holy  Catholic  Church, 
to  the  end  of  tlie  world;  of  whom  it  is  said,  "This 
is  as  the  waters  of  Noah  unlo  me  ;  for  as  I  have 
sworn  that  the  waters  of  Noah  should  no  more  go 
over  the  earth,  ao  have  I  sworn  that  1  would  not 
be  wroth  with  thee,  nor  rebuke  thee  ' ;"  and  our 
Saviour  says,  that  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it';"  yet  never  did  any  particular 
Church  fail,  or  lose  its  rights  or  share  in  the  pro- 
mise, but  by  its  own  great  default.  You  see, 
therefore,  how  much  it  concerns  us  to  look  after 
ourselves,  and  to  hearken  to  these  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take 
heed  lest  he  fall." 

Although,  by  God's  blessing,  we  are  members 
of  a  most  pure,  holy,  and  primitive  Church  ;  and 
see,  and  hear,  and  enjoy,  those  good  things  which 
God  never  vouchsafed  to  our  neighbours  ;  yet,  for 
the  sins  of  a  nation,  it  is  just,  it  is  usual,  with  God, 
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to  judge  a  people  tliat  will  not  judge  themselves  ; 
to  remove  his  candlestick,  when  men  shut  their 
eyes  against  the  light;  and  to  withdraw  his  talent, 
when  it  is  abused,  or  at  the  best  not  improved,  but 
laid  up  in  a  napkin. 

By  God's  blessing,  we  have  hitherto  been  pre- 
served, and  we  may  still  expect  that  blessing,  if 
we  take  but  beed,  and  look  to  our  standing  ;  but 
if  we  be  careless,  negligent,  and  ungrateful,  though 
we  may  think  ourselves  secure  all  the  while,  and 
boast  in  the  multitude  of  our  riches,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  native  soil,  yet  all  will  not  do  ;  as 
the  arm  of  God  is  not  shortened  that  he  cannot 
help,  80  neither  is  it  weakened  that  be  cannot 
punish. 

But  that  this  consideration  may  effectually  move 
you,  and  these  words  not  only  enter  into  your  ears, 
but  "  sink  down  into  your  hearts,"  I  shall,  from 
the  words  of  the  text,^r5(,  consider  the  instability 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  change  of  things ;  that 
both  particular  men,  and  particular  churches,  may 
fall  from  their  stedfastness ;  and  that  even  while 
they  think  they  stand,  they  may  be  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  falling  ;  And,  secondly,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  6nd  out  the  way  to  secure  ourselves  against  such 
misfortune ;  that,  whatever  come,  we  may  not 
fell,  but  stand  against  all  assaults,  and  so  perse- 
vere till  our  work  is  done,  to  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  we  "  depart  hence  in  the  Lord,"  to  receive 
our  reward  or  doom. 

I.  A  man  that  thinks  he  stands  has  reason  to 
take  care  lest  he  fall,  for  that  God  Almighty  has 
given  no  promise  to  the  contrary  ;  there  is  no  such 
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prerogative,  no  such  privilege,  granted  to  the  elel 
whatever  may  be  pretended  by  a  new  generation 
of  men,  who  endeavour  to  set  up  a  new  religion 
against  the  known  law  of  God,  and  the  constant 
interpretation  of  their  fathers.  The  wise  man 
Bays,  "  God  made  man  from  the  beginning,  and 
left  him  in  the  hand  of  his  counsel '  ;"  and  by  that 
counsel  waa  he  to  govern  himself,  and  guide  his 
actions,  the  Spirit  of  God  atill  assisting  and  striv- 
ing with  man,  for  that  "  he  knew  he  was  but 
flesh." 

And  by  this  principle  of  understanding  and  will, 
which  is  all  but  one  faculty  of  one  soul, — by  the 
conduct  of  this  principle  of  the  Spirit,  was  man- 
kind at  all  times  and  in  all  places  ever  governed  ; 
yet  BO  as  they  might  abuse  those  mercies,  and  use 
their  natural  freedom  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh, 
and  so  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  should  not 
— he  could  not — any  longer  strive  with  them,  by 
suggesting  better  thoughts,  and  enabling  them  to 
do  better  things ;  but,  instead  of  that,  leave  them 
to  themselves,  and  "give  them  up  to  vile  aflec- 
tions,  and  to  receive  in  themselves  that  recompense 
of  their  error  which  was  meet'." 

So  do  we  read  that  the  best  of  men  have  slipped 
and  fallen.  For  "  in  many  things  we  ofl'end  all ;" 
and  "  if  we  say  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him 
a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us '."  Even  David, 
"  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  fell  into  the  sins 
of  adultery  and  murder,  and  so  became  "  the 
child  of  wrath,  even  as  others;"  and  so  he  must 
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have  perished  in  his  iniquity  to  all  eternity,  if  he 
had  not  in  time  retrieved  himself  by  a  hearty  re- 
pentance;  for  that  "  no  whoremonger,  no  mur- 
derer," {continuing  such)  can  "  have  eternal  life  ;" 
and  whoever  preaches  a  contrary  doctrine,  despises 
God's  word,  makes  his  ways  unequal,  frustrates 
the  design  of  the  Gospel,  and  opens  a  door  to  the 
greatest  sins  of  presumption  and  despair.  The 
prophet  says,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die;"  and,  "when  the  righteous  turneth  away 
from  his  righteousness,  and  committeth  iniquity, 
he  shall  not  live'."  And  so  the  apostle  :  "The 
just  shall  live  by  faith ;  but  if  he  draw  back,  my 
wul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him  '." 

So  much  for  particular  persons  :  the  world  is 
Aill  of  such  apostates  :  to  prevent  which  evil  is  the 
end  of  all  our  preaching;  which  would  be  in  vain, 
if  the  doctrine  of  absolute  election  and  reprobation 
was  true.  And  as  for  particular  churches,  they 
may  fall  too,  if  they  neglect  St.  Paul's  advice,  and 
taie  not  heed  to  themselves.  Therefore  did  he 
'write  to  the  Church  of  Rome, — which  then  was 
Init  a  part,  and  now  unjustly  pretends  to  be  the 
whole, — "  Thou  standest  by  faith  :  be  not  high- 
Siinded,  but  fear  :  for  if  God  spared  not  the  na- 
tural branches,  take  heed  lest  he  also  spare  not 
itfaee  '."  Therefore  does  he  tell  her  that  she  ought 
•not  to  expect  '*  the  goodness  of  God"  any  longer 
lan  she  "continued  in  that  goodness;"  other- 
Kat  vu  tKKowriay,  "  even  thou  also  shalt  be  cut 
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off."  And  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  he  ' 
this  Epistle,  a  rich  and  learned  people,  yet  even 
they  have  now  lost  all  that  mercy,  and  their  nation 
and  place  is  gone,  as  well  as  their  Christianity. 
And  all  this,  because  they  would  not  be  learned  in 
time,  because  they  would  not  hearken  to  St.  Paul's 
advice,  to  beware,  and  "  take  heed"  to  them- 
selves,  and  live  worthy  of  the  profession  which 
they  had  made,  and  of  that  blessing  which  God 
had  vouchsafed  unto  tliem. 

I  need  not  instance  in  more  particulars :  the 
whole  Eastern  world  is  a  sad  example  to  us ;  in 
iome  part  of  which,  though  a  numerous  yet  op- 
pressed people  do  make  a  true  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  so,  by  God's  blessing,  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Lord  is  not  quite  lost,  but  a  rem- 
nant saved  ;  yet  it  is  now  so  impaired,  that  where 
great  and  famous  cities  once  stood,  and  where 
God  was  once  "  worshipped  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness," they  are  now  become  only  a  place  for  dra- 
gons, and  a  den  of  lions. 

May  these  sad  examples  be  a  waniing  to  us,  and 
make  us  reflect,  as  well  upon  what  we  have  been, 
and  what  we  are,  as  what  we  may  again  come  to, 
if  we  be  not  mindful  of  St.  Paul's  words  :  "  Let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'' 

II.  And  how  this  may  be  done,  is  the  second 
thing  I  proposed  ;  and  come  now  to  consider,  what 
care  is  needful,  what  diligence  to  be  used,  that  we 
may  not  fall. 

First,  then,  to  secure  ourselves,  we  must  take 
care  to  lav  a  good  foundation;  for  if  we  build  upon 
a  bad  one,  we  can  never  expect  the  superstructure 
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long  to  endure.  The  floods  of  ungodliness  may 
make  us  afraid,  but  they  can  never  prevail  against 
ns,  except  either  our  foundation  be  undermined, 
or  we  guilty  of  a  great  neglect  in  raising  our  su- 
perstructure. 

Now,  upon  what  foundation  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  built,  is  well  known  ;  she  has  no  other  but 
that  of  God,  expressed  in  his  word,  and  interpreted 
by  those  who  are  appointed  thereto  ;  teaching 
Done  other  thing  but  what  was  foretold  by  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  is  ful611ed  and  contained  in 
the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  maintained 
by  the  Church  of  God  in  all  ages.  She  never 
built  upon  the  sandy  ground  of  heresy ;  nor  ever 
did  she  rend  the  foundation,  or  what  is  rightly 
built  thereon,  by  separation  and  schism.  She  was 
ever  able,  and  ever  ready,  to  "  give  a  reason  to 
any  one  that  should  ask  an  account  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  her :"  which  assurance  of  hope  she  ever 
had,  and  may  she  preserve  it  unto  the  end  !  If  it 
ever  happen  otherwise,  (which  God  prevent!)  it  is 
not  her  fault, — not  the  fault  of  her  constitution, — 
for  she  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  in  the  most  holy  faith  of  Christ, 
which  she  holds  entire,  not  defective  in  one  fun- 
damental point ;  most  firmly  knit  to  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ,  for  which  he  shed  his  blood,  and 
'  of  which  he  is  the  Head,  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,"  viz.  the  spirit  of  unity,  of  mutual 
love,  and  charity  :  for  she  judges  not  beyond  her 
line,  and  she  receives  or  teaches  nothing  else,  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  but  what  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  life,  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
13 
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Holy  Ghost,  and  what  by  just  and  due  consequence 
the  Church  of  God,  in  all  ages,  (assisted  by  the 
same  Spirit.)  has  deduced  from  thence. 

This  is  the  foundation,  this  the  rock,  upon  which 
our  house  is  built ;  and,  by  God's  blessing,  it  has 
hitherto  weathered  all  storms,  and  though  the 
gates  of  hell  have  been  opened  wide,  yet  they  have 
not,  and  I  hope  they  never  will,  prevail  against 
it.  But  as  I  have  showed  you  by  many  proofe, 
this  may  happen  to  us  if  we  take  not  heed,  yet, 
whenever  it  comes,  this  must  be  allowed, — that 
the  foundation  and  building  of  the  house  was  good, 
and  was  only  destroyed  for  the  wickedness  of  them 
that  dwelt  therein. 

In  the  next  place,  therefore,  leaving  the  princi- 
ples of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  which  are  the 
ground  and  foundation  of  our  Church,  let  us  go 
on  to  perfection  ;  that  is,  let  us  take  care  what  we 
build  thereupon.  For  build  we  must:  it  will  be 
■no  excuse  for  ua,  at  the  last  day,  that  we  held  the 
foundation,  if  we  "  stand"  upon  it  "  all  the  day 
idle,"  till  night  come,  and  the  time  of  work  is 
done. 

The  Jews,  they  boasted  themselves  of  the  law  ; 
that  '*  no  nation  was  so  great,  that  had  God  so 
nigh  unto  them,  as  he  was  to  them,"  particu- 
larly "  in  all  things  that  they  called  upon  him 
for  ' ;"  nor  had  any  nation  statutes  and  judgments 
so  righteous  and  good  as  the  law  that  was  set  he- 
fore  them.  Vet  without  a  good  life,  and  hearty 
endeavour  to  fulfil  the  law,  it  availed  them  no- 
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thing;  yea,  much  increased  their  condemnation. 
Therefore,  as  the  mercies  of  God  were  to  them  more 
signal,  so  was  their  punishment  for  the  contempt  of 
the  same.  As  they  were  for  their  religion  famous, 
and  for  their  arms,  while  they  obeyed  tlie  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  a  terror  to  all  the  nations 
round  about  them ;  so  for  their  irreligion,  their 
contempt  of  God's  commandments,  they  became 
infamous;  for  their  abuse  of  holy  things,  "the 
scorn  of  men,  and  outcast  of  the  people,"  even 
before  they  had  made  their  iniquities  full,  and  their 
wickedness  consummate,  by  killing  their  Saviour, 
*'  the  Lord  of  life."  I  say,  for  these  provocations 
of  heaven  were  they  delivered  up  to  the  rage  of 
men,  to  the  cruelty  of  their  adversaries,  and  the 
tyranny  of  their  enemies  ;  and  for  their  final  im- 
penitency  under  all  God's  judgments,  were  they 
utterly  cast  off.  "  And  all  this,"  says  the  apo- 
stle, "happened  unto  them  for  eusamples ;  and 
is  written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends 
of  the  world  are  come'  ;"  and  therefore  does  it 
follow  in  my  text, — "  wherefore,  let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

But,  to  pursue  my  discourse  :  the  foundation 
being  laid,  we  must  "  take  heed  what  we  build 
thereupon;"  not  "  wood,  hay,  or  stubble',"  for 
these  will  be  apt  to  be  scattered  with  the  wind,  or 
carried  away  with  the  waters  ;  at  least  they  can 
never  endure  the  fire,  but  must  be  consumed 
thereby  ;  and  God  only  knows  what  that  loss  will 
j  be,  which  St.  Paul  mentions  in  the  3rd  chapter 
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of  this  Epistle  ',  where  he  at  the  same  time  *  tells 
us,  what  will  endure  to  the  end,  what  will  abide 
and  stand;  viz.  "gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones." 
Not  that  Christ  expects  the  abundance  of  the  seas, 
or  the  riches  of  the  Indies,  to  be  brought  unto 
him,  that  "  his  house  may  be  filled  ;"  no, — the 
words  that  I  now  speali  unto  you,  they  are  spi- 
ritual, they  are  life,  and  the  building  is  not  a 
material  one,  but  a  spiritual.  You  must  build  up 
yourselves  in  your  most  holy  faith  ;  that  is  the 
foundation,  that  the  root ;  and  the  branches  that 
spring  from  thence  are  the  heavenly  graces  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus,  witliout  which  faith  is  but  a  barren 
and  a  dry  tree.  St.  James  says,  such  a  faith  can 
never  save  us ;  for  faith,  if  true,  does  necessarily 
include  all  that  ever  is  contained  in  the  Gospel  of 
life.  These  are  the  works  that  God  has  prepared 
for  us  to  walk  in ;  these  are  the  superstructure, — 
the  gold  and  precious  stones  mentioned  by  the 
apostle, — precious  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man, 
and  of  intrinsic  and  real  value,  of  substantial  and 
true  solidity,  that  make  up  a  good  and  lasting 
building.  These  are  the  graces  that  make  every 
believer  a  living  stone,  and  true  member  of  the 
spiritual  Jerusalem  ;  and  these  are  the  ground  of 
our  hope  in  Christ,  and  "  crown  of  rejoicing:" 
and  these  do  not  only  secure  us  on  earth,  and 
make  us  to  stand,  to  endure  for  a  while  ;  but  that 
we  may  never  fail  to  all  eternity  ;  for  therefore 
"  we  know,  that  if  the  earthly  house  of  this  taber- 
nacle were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God, 
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an  bouse  not  made  with  bands,    eternal  in  the 
heavens '." 

The  undertaking  would  be  too  great  for  my  time 
or  power,  to  prescribe  the  method,  or  describe  the 
means,  necessary  to  this  great  end,  that  we  may 
not  fall.  Great  heed  is  to  be  taken,  and  many 
things  to  be  done,  that  at  last  we  may  be  able  to 
stand.  Abundance  of  materials  are  required,  to 
lay  a  good  foundation,  and  to  make  a  fair  and 
lasting  superstructure  ;  "  things  new  and  old," 
even  all  that  is  contained  in  the  New  and  Old 
Testament  (so  far  as  they  are  not  typical),  is  the 
subject  of  our  care  aud  labour ;  even  universal 
obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  God,  by  what  means 
soever  they  become  known  to  us ;  whether  by 
natural  reason,  or  divine  revelation.  And  all  this 
must  we  do,  and  persevere  to  the  end,  if  we  will 
take  heed  to  ourselves,  and  avoid  falling. 

But  if  this  be  too  universal,  you  may  read  a 
more  particular  catalogue  set  down  by  the  apostle 
St.  Peter  :  "  And  beside  this,  giving  all  diligence, 
add  to  your  faith,  virtue  ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge; 
and  to  knowledge,  temperance  ;  and  to  tempe- 
rance, patience ;  and  to  patience,  godliness ;  and 
to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness  ;  and  to  brotherly 
kindness,  charity  :  for  if  these  be  in  you,  and 
abound,  they  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be 
barren  nor  unfruitt'til  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ'."  It"  vou  carry  these  sheaves  with 
you,  you  need  not  fear  a  spiritual  famine  ;  and 
vou  need  not  doubt,  but  when  the  harvest  shall 
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come,  and  the  reapers  shall  be  sent  out,  ye  shall 
be  "  gathered  into  the  gamer."  And  if  you  build 
with  these,  you  need  not  fear  but  your  work  shall 
remain,  even  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  your  Sa- 
viour. 

But,  to  draw  to  an  end,  and  to  make  use  of 
what  has  been  said  to  our  future  establishment : 
from  the  foregoing  discourse  I  shall  draw  a  consi- 
deration or  two,  and  so  conclude. 

First ;  if  the  advice  of  the  Apostle  be  directed 
to  all  mankind,  to  take  heed  of  falling  ;  and  if 
that  cannot  be  effectually  done  without  securing 
the  foundation  and  superstructure  too ;  how  great 
reason  have  we  to  bless  God,  that  "  the  lot  is 
fallen"  to  us  in  so  "  fair  a  ground  !"  that  we  are 
baptized  and  educated  in  a  true  and  apostolic 
Church, — a  Church,  that  holds  the  foundation  so 
entire,  so  good  !  that  we  have  not  been  born  in  a 
heathen  country,  the  children  of  ignorance,  op- 
pression, and  slavery  !  that  we  have  not  had  our 
foundation  shaken  with  Popery !  not  covered  and 
hidden  with  the  rubbish  of  innumerable,  needless, 
senseless  superstitions !  not  burnt  up,  though 
parched,  with  the  violent  fire  of  fanatic  zeal !  not 
ruined  by  too  many  profane,  careless,  and  idle 
spectators,  who  pretend  to  be  professors  of  the 
same  faith,  yet  have  had  little  or  no  pity  upon  our 
Sion,  and  less  zeal  for  its  prosperity  and  welfare, 
and  least  of  all  for  its  establishment  for  the 
future  ! 

However,  to  all  good  men  this  must  needs  be 
matter  of  abundant  joy  and  endless  acknowledg- 
ment, that  the  foundation  is  yet  safe  :  and  it  must 
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as? 


r  be  the  subject  of  your  care,  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
be  secure,  if  you  would  be  ever  at  rest,  and  not 
tossed  to  and  fro,  by  the  cunoins;  craftiness  of 
men  which  only  lay  in  wait  to  deceive.  If  there 
be  any  security  in  the  world,  certainly  it  is 
here ;  if  any  foundation  good,  it  is  that  whereon 
we  stand. 

In  the  second  place,  therefore,  having  this  mercy, 
let  us  do  whatever  we  can  to  deserve  and  keep  it, 
and  not  be  of  the  mind  of  some,  who  are  so  far 
from  securing;  the  foundation  (which  has  hitherto 
been  guarded  by  our  laws,  and,  as  it  were,  hedged 
in  from  the  violent  assaults  of  wicked  men), — I 
Bay,  let  us  not  he  so  far  from  defending  the  found- 
ation (by  the  safety  of  which  we  are  secured  from 
foiling),  as  to  expose  it  yet  more,  and  lay  it  open 
to  the  rage  and  malice  of  those,  who  have  been 
striking  at  it  ever  since  it  was  laid,  and  would 
rejoice  to  see  it  a  ruinous  heap.  And  we,  who  are 
private  Christians,  let  us,  in  the  iirst  place,  take 
heed  to  ourselves,  that  our  private  sins  bring  not 
that  public  judgment  upon  our  nation  :  and  let 
Ds  all  join  in  our  public  offices  and  private  devo- 
tions, that  God  Almighty  may  continue  his  mercy 
unto  us,  and  increase  it  upon  us.  This  is  the  duty 
I  of  every  good  and  pions  man,  and  will,  I  dare  say, 
I  be  owned  as  such  by  all  but  those  who  "  have  evil 
'  vUl  at  Sion  :"  this  is  to  take  heed,  and  this  our 
Bccurity,  that  we  do  not  fall.  However,  if,  after 
all  this,  a  private  prayer  may  not  be  heard  by 
reason  of  the  loud  cry  and  opposition  made  by- 
public  sins,  yet  such  a  man  has  this  comfort,  that 
I  be  saves  himself  from    an  untoward  generation, 
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and   fihall    have    his    reward  at   the    end    of  < 


By  God's  blessing,  we  have  yet  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  frequent  these  holy  places,  to  call  upon 
his  name,  and  to  receive  his  holy  sacraments  to 
the  comfort  of  our  souls.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  at 
any  time  omit  this  duty,  leaving  the  rest  to  God 
Almighty:  "who  knoweth  if  he  will  return  and 
repent,  and  leave  a  blessing  behind  him,  even  a 
meat-offering  and  a  drink-offering  unto  the  Lord 
our  God '  V  How  do  we  know,  but  he  may  be 
pleased,  for  his  Son's  sake,  to  remember  us,  when 
we  are  in  trouble,  if  we  "do  this  in  remembrance 
of  him  V  And  why  may  we  not  express  our  hope, 
that,  with  those  same  mysteries,  he  will  give  us 
all  things  that  our  hearts  desire,  "  all  things  that 
be  necessary  for  our  souls  and  bodies,"  for  our 
private  good  and  public  safety  1  At  the  least  we 
may  be  assured,  that  by  so  doing  we  can  never 
miscarry,  can  never  fall,  having  the  pledge  of  life 
and  of  a  blessed  eternity. 

In  the  mean  time,  pray  we  that  the  Lord  may 
so  direct  us,  may  "  prevent  us  in  all  our  doings," 
and  "assist  us  in  these  our  supplications  and 
prayers,  that,  among  all  the  changes  and  chances 
of  this  mortal  life,  our  souls  may  there  be  fixed, 
where  true  joys  are  only  to  be  found,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."     Amen. 

'  Joelii.  H. 
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Let  both  grow  together  untO  the  harvest:  and  in  the  time  of 
harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers.  Gather  je  together  first  the 
tares,  and  hind  them  in  handles  to  bum  thera :  but  gather 
I       the  wheat  into  my  bam. 

At  the  37th  verse  you  have  an  authentic  inter- 
pretation of  this  parable,  even  from  the  Son  of 
I  God's  own  mouth  :  "  He  that  soweth  the  good 
I  teed  is  the  Son  of  man.  The  field  is  the  world, 
and  the  good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom  ; 
biit  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  ooe  : 
the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  Devil :  the 
harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  reapers 
are  the  Angels ;"'  who  shall  separate  tlie  wicked 
from  the  good,  the  one  to  be  burnt  to  all  eternity, 
the  other  to  reign  in  glory  for  ever  and  ever, 

1  shall  not  at  present  insist  upon  the  whole 
parable,  but  only  take  some  notice  of  the  enemy's 
sowing  tares  amongst  the  wheat,  and  so  proceed 
onto  that  part  I  have  now  read  to  you. 

There    are    two    things    I    would   remark  from 
e  enemy's  sowing    tares  :  first,  that  he  did   it 
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that, 


while  men    slept ;    secondly, 
done  it,  he  went  his  way. 

I.  First,  then,  while  men  slept,  the  enemy  came, 
and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat. 

The  parable  has  reference  either  to  the  Church 
in  general,  or  to  particular  persons  and  members 
of  it.  As  to  the  Church  in  general,  by  men's 
being  asleep  is  meant  the  remission  of  ecclesias- 
tical governors,  and  the  relaxation  of  Church  dis- 
cipline. There  is  a  metliod  of  order  and  govern- 
ment settled  in  the  Church  for  a  due  and  regular 
administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  for  the 
praise  and  encouragement  of  those  that  are  good, 
and  for  the  correction,  punishment,  and  reformation 
of  the  bad  ;  and  while  this  is  kept  up  in  a  constant 
and  careful  dispensation,  the  Church  is  said  to 
be  awake,  active,  and  lively  ;  men's  dnties  fre- 
quently inculcated,  their  judgments  rectified,  their 
practice  directed,  their  errors  refuted,  and  their 
licentiousness  restrained.  And  this  puts  a  consi- 
derable stop  to  the  growth  of  impiety,  keeps  out 
the  seeds  of  Atheism  and  irreligion,  or,  at  least, 
prevents  their  taking  root  and  spreading  in  the 
Church.  But  when  the  sinews  of  government  and 
discipline  are  weakened  by  some  external  revolu- 
tion, or  interposition  of  the  civil  power  to  the  con- 
trary, or  by  the  supine  negligence  of  such  persons  to 
whom  it  is  committed  ;  then  it  is,  that  the  Church, 
or  that  part  of  it,  is  said  to  be  asleep :  then  the 
powers  of  government  are  hushed  and  damped, — 
lie  dull  and  inactive  :  and  then  is  the  enemy's  time 
to  be  at  work,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  heresy,  schism, 
sedition,  and  the  like,  when,  through  the  sleeping 
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of  the  watchmen,  the  people  are  left  to  the  world 
to  go  whither  they  will,  having  nothing  but  their 
own  vaiQ  imaginations  to  guide  them ;  then  is  the 
Devil  ready  to  seduce  and  deceive,  and  to  spring 
up  every  where,  where  men  of  evil  priociples  and 
wicked  practices,  and  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be 
rooted  out  until  the  end  of  the  world,  come  indeed 
in  a  literal  sense. 

But  if  we  take  men's  being  asleep  with  relatioa 
to  particular  persons,  thereby  is  meant  their  sloth 
and  negligence  under  the  Gospel  dispensation ; 
that  when  they  have  received  the  seed, — heard  the 
word  preached,  or  read  it  in  Sacred  Writ,  they  do 
not  consider  on  and  digest  it ;  do  not  improve  and 
reduce  it  to  practice  ;  but  forget  it,  and  let  it  die  ; 
by  this  means  their  profession  is  but  superficial, 
and  their  religion  vain  ;  and  for  want  of  descend- 
ing into  the  heart,  and  taking  root  there,  and 
because  the  heart  cannot  long  be  empty,  then  is 
the  Devil's  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  wicked  life, 
which  too  generally  take  root  there,  and  by  degrees 
spring  up  to  a  vicious  conversation,  which  at  last 
will  entitle  them  to  the  fate  of  the  tares,  to  be 
bound  and  burnt. 

II.  The  second  thing  I  remark  from  hence  is, 
that  when  the  Devil  had  done  this,  he  went  his 
way, — would  not  be  seen  or  appear  in  it,  but  did 
it  privately  and  in  the  dark.  The  Devil  is  rightly 
called  a  Serpent, — and  no  serpent  more  deadly 
than  that,  which  covers  over  his  malice  with  the 
seeming  simplicity  of  a  dove, — and,  as  such,  he  is 
forced  to  dissemble  and  conceal  his  venom,  or  else 
few  would  be  ensnared  hy    his  alluring  charms. 
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His  plots  and  stratagems  are,  alas  !  too  inviting  ; 
his  doctrine  and  example  too  prevalent  with  us  ; 
but  then  it  is  because  he  covers  liis  hook,  gilds  his 
bait,  so  that  we  swallow  down  his  poison,  as  we 
do  physic  in  a  palatable  vehicle, — under  false 
notions,  a  seeming  good,  and  pretence  of  piety : 
or  we  have  our  eye  so  much  on  the  present  profit, 
pleasure,  or  applause,  that  we  do  not  see  the  malice 
and  danger  that  is  shrouded  under  it,  Tliis  has 
been  bis  practice  with  all  the  heretics  and  schisma- 
tics that  have  in  all  ages  pestered  the  Church  : 
the  first  broacliings  of  their  unsound  doctrines  and 
wicked  opinions  have  been  always  under  a  veil  of 
sanctity  and  reformation  of  religion  ;  they  must 
have  some  plausible  colours,  subtle  arguments, 
and  quaint  doubtful  phrases,  to  hide  the  wicked- 
ness of  those  tenets,  which,  plainly  owned,  and 
appearing  barefaced,  would  be  more  generally 
exploded,  and  consequently  fail  to  answer  the 
ends  proposed.  There  was  never  any  apostacy  or 
idolatry  in  Israel,  in  which  their  false  prophets 
had  not  still  a  great  band  ;  nor  any  false  prophets, 
who  prophesied  lies,  but  tbey  pretended  to  derive 
them  from  the  mouth  of  truth.  The  work  of 
Satan  was  still  in  Jehovah's  name  ;  an  example  of 
which  we  have  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  where, 
though  Ahah's  beguiling  prophecies  were  prophe- 
cies of  Baal,  yet  still  they  ushered  in  their  false- 
hoods with  a — "  Tims  saith  the  Lord." 

And  so  in  his  debauching  of  particular  persons 
into  a  life  contrary  to  their  profession,  it  is  palliated 
over,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  pubUcly  owned. 
Truth  seeks  no  comers,  but  falsehoods  cannot  live 
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without  them ;  yet  in  process  of  time  the  mask 
falls  off,  and  the  tares  appear  ;  and  then  comes  the 
servants'  query,  "Shall  we  gather  them  up?" 
The  answer  is,  "  Nay,  let  both  grow  together 
until  the  harvest/'  The  servants  come,  as  it  were, 
with  wonder  and  amazement  to  find  so  many  tares, 
when  they  were  conscioue  the  Master  sowed  nothing 
but  pure  grain  in  hie  field  :  "  Whence,  then,  hath  it 
tares  ?'"  But  the  Master  knew  from  the  first  that  an 
enemy  had  done  it.  There  are  very  many  begin- 
Dings  of  heretical  doctrines,  and  impious  practices, 
which  men  cannot  discern  until  time  and  oppor- 
tunity make  them  break  out  into  public  view,  and 
every  one's  apprehension  ;  but  God  knows  them, 
and  by  whom  every  sucli  seed  is  sown.  But  when 
they  begin  to  be  discernible  to  men,  and,  growing 
up  together,  begin  to  distinguish  themselves  as  the 
tares  and  wheat  to  every  eye  that  views  them,  they 
are  not  forthwith  to  be  plucked  up  and  rooted  out ; 
and  the  reason  is  given, — "  lest,  whilst  ye  gather 
up  the  tares,  ye  root  np  also  the  wheat  with 
them." 

■  The  governors  and  pastors  of  the  church  are  to 
take  diligent  care  that  evil  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices do  not  dwell  and  flourish  amongst  them  ;  but 
this  must  be  done  by  admonitions,  and  a  merciful 
infliction  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  not  by  a  heavy 
hand  and  revengeful  passion ;  for  good  and  bad 
men  are  so  often  nearly  related  here,  and  linked  in 
interests,  that  a  severity  of  proceeding  may  make 
some,  otherwise  of  the  church,  to  have  an  harsh 
opinion  of  her,  as  going  beyond  a  Gospel  mercy 
and  indulgence.  Others,  who  are,  at  present,  in 
r2 
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such  erroneoua  ways  and  practices,  may  poaalRy 
by  a  Christian  charity  and  forbearance  be  won 
over  to  that  rehgion,  which  they  find  to  have  so 
much  good-nature  in  it ;  whileas  a  rigid  infliction 
of  personal  laws  might  wed  them  more  to  their 
false  opinions,  as  having  hereby  one  badge  of  the 
true  church,  which  is  to  be  under  the  cross.  God 
may  have  some  of  his  saints  amongst  them,  who 
are,  at  present,  in  a  wrong  way  ;  for  even  Saul 
was  a  persecuting  Jew,  before  he  was  a  preaching 
Christian  :  and  it  is  hard  to  condemn  a  whole 
society  of  men,  though  their  opinions  be  erroneous. 
There  went  men  with  Absalom  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  hearts,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  plot.  The 
ringleaders  of  many  sects  may  have  some  honest 
persons  that  adhere  to  them ;  I  mean  such  as  are 
well-minded,  and  led  away  contrary  to  their  know- 
ledge, who  by  a  merciful  forbearance  may  be  won 
in  time  to  the  true  church,  and  come  to  be  saints 
in  heaven  when  time  shall  be  no  more ;  whenas  a 
present  rigorous  persecution  might  cut  them  off  in 
their  sins,  or  wed  them  for  ever  to  them.  Shall 
we  pull  up  the  tares  as  soon  as  they  appear  amongst 
the  com?  "Nay,"  says  the  householder,  "lest 
ye  pull  up  the  corn  with  them,  let  both  grow 
together  until  the  harvest."  The  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  there  shall  be  good  and  bad  men 
together  in  the  churcli  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  is  most  certain  that  nothing  happens  to  the 
church,  but  through  God's  permission  ;  and  we 
cannot  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  the  government  of  his  church  ;  his  ways 
beiug  unsearchable,  and  the  depth  of  his  wisdom 
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as  far  above  our  reach,  as  the  heavens  wherein  he 
dwells.  Yet  these  several  reasons  may  be  laid 
down,  why  God  suffers  the  wicked  to  be  amongst 
the  good. 

First, — That  those  who  continue  impenitent,  may 
be  the  more  inexcusable ;  whom  the  society  and 
example  of  pious  men  cannot  reclaim. 

Secondly, — That  lie  may  show  on  them  an  ex- 
ample of  his  long-suffering  and  merciful  forbear- 
ance ;  and  that  they  may  justly  perish,  who  abuse 
such  mercy  to  a  security  in  sinning. 

Thirdly, — That  he  may  thereby  exercise  his  elect, 
and  make  their  constancy  more  glorious,  whom 
neither  the  devil  nor  wicked  men  can  pervert. 

To  begin  with  the  first  clause.  God  does  not 
immediately  cut  off  the  wicked,  but  suffers  them 
to  continue  amongst  the  good,  that  those  who 
remain  impenitent  may  be  the  more  inexcusable, 
whom  the  society  and  example  of  pious  men  could 
not  reclaim.  It  is  the  greatest  happiness  we  can 
meet  with  in  this  world,  and  in  order  to  a  better, 
to  be  in  the  communion  of  the  true  church ;  to  be 
related  to,  or  have  the  society  of,  pious  men  in  a 
church,  where  we  have  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  read  and  preached  to  us  in  its 
own  simplicity  and  native  elegancy ;  to  have  the 
sacraments  duly  administered  according  to  their 
primitive  institution,  our  duties  explained,  our 
sins  reproved,  our  manners  directed,  and  an  holy 
conversation  urged  unto  us  ;  and  where  these  are 
drawn  to  the  life  by  the  examples  of  those  good 
men  who  are  amongst  us,  and  who  live  as  becomes 
the  gospel  of  Christ ;  whose  example  is  a  daily 
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doctrine,  whose  converse  is  a  daily  lecture  of  piety, 
These  are  things  which  the  worst  of  men  are  forced 
to  commend,  and  those  who  are  not  won  by  these 
methods,  are  utterly  inexcusable.  How  many 
perishing  souls  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  have  a  great  advantage  of  them,  from  pleas  of 
ignorance,  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  !  For  we 
may  see  what  our  Saviour  said  of  the  stubborn 
Jews,  upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  the  first-fruits 
of  liTS  preaching,  and  to  whom  he  had  offered  the 
first  refusal  of  his  favours  :  "  If  1  had  not  come," 
says  he,  "and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not 
sinned ;  but  now"  (that  I  am  come,  and  have  both 
spoken,  and  in  vain)  "they  have  no  excuse,  or 
colour,  for  their  sin."  After  the  very  same  manner, 
had  not  God  spoken  to  us  at  all ;  or  had  he  spoken 
obscurely  as  he  spake  to  the  Gentiles  before  the 
law, — by  the  great  book  of  creation,  the  mani- 
fold volume  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  or  had  he  spoken 
to  us  only  by  dreams  and  visions,  by  urim  and 
thummim,  by  types  and  figures,  by  angels  and 
men,  by  whom  he  spake  to  the  Jews  under  the 
law  ;  we  might  have  alleged  in  our  excuse  {how 
ineffectual  soever),  that  we  either  wholly  wanted 
the  means  of  knowledge,  or  that  the  means  were 
ranch  less  than  they  might  have  been.  But  now, 
since,  after  all  methods  by  which  he  has  spoken  to 
us,  and  which  are  written  for  our  instruction,  he 
hath  left  to  us  the  record  in  writing  whicli  he  spake 
to  us  by  his  Sou,  thereby  enlightening  our  iieada 
with  an  abundant  measure  of  his  knowledge  ;  and 
hath  also  given  us  his  Spirit  whereby  to  warm  our 
hearts  with  a  competent  measure  of  his  grace ; 
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Wiat  apology  or  pretence  are  we  (after  all  these 
inestimable  benefits  vouchsafed  us)  able  to  make 
for   our  impieties?    We  cannot  allege  at  his  tri- 
bunal,  that  we  were  ignorant  of  his  glory,  and 
unacquainted  with  hia  works;    for  "the  heavens 
declare    the   glory    of  God,    and    the    firmament 
sheweth  hia  handy-work."    We  cannot  say,  in  that 
hour,  that  we  were  destitute  of  his  law  ;  for  "  he 
hath  written  it  in  our  hearts  :"  nor  that  we  wanted 
his  gospel,  for  "he  hath  put  it  into  our  ears." 
Mor  can  we  plead  that  he  exacted  more  than  it  was 
^raesible  for  us  to  do ;  for,  we  know,  "  we  can  do 
»1I  things  througli  him  who  strengtheneth  us  ;"  and 
he  has  assured  us  that  "  his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his 
burden  light;"  and  that  "  his  commandments  are 
not  grievous."    Thus  will  our  blessed  Saviour  say  ; 
If  you  did  indeed  believe  my  doctrine,  you  must 
belie%'e  this  which  is  a  part  of  it,  and  here  are 
■eral  instances  before  you  :    see  how  many  of 
our  pious  brethren  and  neighbours  are  advanced 
to  my  right  hand, — persons,  whom  you  despised 
on  earth,  going  to  be  saints  in  heaven ;  their  lives 
were  a  light  unto  you,  and  their  examples  a  pattern 
ir  you  to  follow  ;  and,  had  you  trodden  in  their 
ps,  which  you  had  daily  before  you,  you  might 
lave  come  to  the  same  happy  place  for  ever.     But 
'Ou  have  nothing  now  to  say  but  that  you  would 
lOt  be  happy  ;  and,  as  misery  has  been  your  choice, 
so  shall  you  take  it  for  your  portion:    "go,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire." 

But,  secondly,  God  does  not  immediately  cut  off 
.e  wicked,  but  suffers  them  to  continue  among 
le  good,  that  he  may  shew  on  them  an  example 
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of  his  long-suffering  and  merciful  forbearance,  and 
that  tliey  may  justly  perish  who  abuse  such  mercy 
to  a  security  in  sinning.  Great  are  the  privileges 
every  member  of  the  church  enjoys  under  those 
dispensations  that  are  lodged  with  her ;  and  though, 
God  knows  !  many  professed  Christians  will  at 
last  come  short  of  happiness,  yet  it  is  their  own 
fault,  and  no  derogation  to  the  mercy  and  goodness 
of  their  Maker.  We  are  all  of  us  sinners  before 
we  are  called  in  baptism,  and  many  of  us  great 
ones  after ;  but  God  is  not  hasty  to  take  the  for- 
feiture, but  waits  upon  U3  by  his  word  and  ministry, 
by  his  Spirit  and  graces ;  gives  us  time,  oppor- 
tunities, and  examples ;  uses  all  possible  arts  and 
methods  to  invite  and  win  us  to  heaven  :  number- 
less mercies  are  every  moment  conferred  upon  us, 
the  wonderful  methods  of  our  redemption,  the  fre- 
quent repeating  of  them  to  us,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing our  ingratitude  for  blessings  received,  and  our 
obstinate  refusal  of  many  which  are  tendered  with 
a  wonderful  love,  after  many  years'  sinning,  and  a 
desperate  impenitency,  and  perhaps  little  proba- 
bility of  our  amendment  for  the  future  ;  after  all 
this,  I  say,  what  reason  have  we  to  expect  another 
minute  of  grace,  and  not  to  be  struck  forthwith 
into  bell  without  any  possibility  of  reprieve,  or 
hopes  of  future  repentance,  but  too  late  ?  And  yet 
God  spares  us,  and  suffers  not  the  fatal  decree  to 
come  out  against  us.  How  many  years  has  he 
hitherto  spared  us !  each  moment  of  which  has 
been  truly  invaluable,  and  might,  if  duly  improved, 
have  brought  forth  for  eternity.  And  even  the 
present  moment  we  now  enjoy  is  a  mercy  we  cannot 
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'fcofficiently  eateem,  but  may  infinitely  lament  the 
loss  of,  if  we  do  not  make  the  proper  use  of  it.  If 
God  should  now  cut  us  off  on  the  sudden,  those 
who  are  unprepared  would  have  an  infinite  loss  of 
it ;  and  those  who  are  yet  unprepared,  and  have 
further  time  allowed  them,  how  great  should  their 
€»ncem  be  to  make  good  use  of  it !  For  if  they  do 
return  and  repent  in  it,  they  will  find  it  of  advan- 
tage to  them  beyond  their  utmost  conception ; 
vhereas,  on  the  contrary,  every  minute's  delay 
does  but  aggravate  their  doom,  and  add  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  God's  incensed  wrath.  How  many  misera- 
ble departed  souls  would  give  a  thousand  worlds 
Ibr  one  of  those  minutes  we  enjoy !  And  it  will 
make  our  damnation  more  just,  if  we  will  not  so 
enjoy  them,  as  to  reap  their  designed  benefit.  God 
does  not  allow  the  wicked  so  much  time  and  oppor- 
tunity on  purpose  to  increase  their  misery ;  it  is 
Ljove  and  kindness  to  them,  to  make  still  farther 
Htrials  if  they  will  repent :  and  as  the  severe  trials 
of  the  righteous  will  make  their  righteousness  more 
illustrious,  and  their  crowns  more  splendid,  more 
glorious,  if  they  hold  out  under  them  ;  so  the  many 
forbearances  and  kind  offers  of  mercy  tendered  to 
the  wicked,  will  make  their  wickedness  more  noto- 
rious, and  their  punishment  more  intolerable,  the 
longer  they  continue  to  neglect  and  slight  them, 
or  presume  upon  them. 

Again,  thirdly,  God  does  not  immediately  cutoff 
le  wicked,  but  suffers  them  to  continue  amongst 
le  good,  tiiat  he  may  thereby  exercise  his  elect, 
id  make  their  constancy  more  glorious,  whom 
lither  the  Devil  nor  wicked  men  can  pervert. 
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This  world  is  a  place  of  trial  and  probation,  and 
the  more  frequent  and  sharp  the  trials  are,  the 
more  illustriously  visible  la  that  courage  and  vir- 
tue which  surmounts  them.  And  indeed  many 
Christian  graces  would  be  quite  lost,  or  of  none 
effect,  if  we  did  not  sometimes  meet  with  trials, 
and  difficulties,  and  hardships :  meekness  and 
patience,  fortitude  and  constancy,  were  of  little  use 
to  us,  unless  we  were  now  and  then  set  ic  a  proper 
sphere,  wherein  to  exercise  them.  But  as  many 
events  of  Providence  are  designed  only  to  try  our 
confidence  in  him  as  to  worldly  affairs ;  and  since 
he  permits  the  Devil  and  our  own  inclinations  to 
be  continually  prompting  us  to  evil,  to  prove  our 
constancy  and  resolution  to  witlistand  them :  so 
does  he  likewise  permit  wicked  meu  to  be  amongst 
us,  that,  by  their  flattering  enticements,  alluring 
examples,  and  scornful  derisions  ;  by  their  envious 
oppositions,  malicious  hostilities,  provoking  in- 
juries, or  a  thriving  impunity ;  to  try,  1  say, 
whether  by  any  of  those  impious  ways  they  can 
frighten  or  discourage  us,  persuade  or  force  us 
from  godliness  to  vice.  And  so  does  the  virtue  of 
his  saints,  and  his  graces  in  them,  appear  more 
pure  and  bright  for  suchlike  essays  ;  as  the  fining- 
pot  is  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold,  not  to 
consume,  but  to  purify  tliem.  We  read  of  none 
eminent  for  piety  in  any  age,  whose  virtues  were 
not  made  manifest  tlirough  sufferings ;  who  were 
not  tlius  essayed  by  teniptutious  from  the  world. 
Were  all  men  lionent,  just,  and  good,  something 
would  be  wanting  to  exercise  men  eminent  for  their 
piety  ;  but  now  is  the  world,  and  the  church  too, 
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made  up  of  good  and  bad,  wheat  and  tares  :  holy 

men  without  mixture  are  nowhere  to  be  found  on 

this  side  heaven.     Thus  it  has  been,  and  thus  it 

will  be  to  the  world's  end  ;  and  we  cannot  expect 

that  Chritit  should  send  forth  his  messengers  to 

gather  out  of  his  kingdom  every  thing  that  works 

iniquity,  until  the  final  judgment.     People  are  apt 

to  cry  out  in  all  ages,  that  the  present  is  the  last 

age,  and  the  worst  of  times  ;  but  this  is  no  new 

thing,   nor  what  we  shall   find   an  end  of,   until 

there  be  an  end  of  nil  things  :    for  bo  long  as  there 

are  many  men  in  tlie  world,  so  long  there  will  be 

many  minds  and  dispositions,  many  designs  and 

interests ;  and  one  for  one  way,  and  another  for 

another.    Neither  ought  we  to  despair,  or  think  ill 

of  ourselves  or  our  religion,  because  we  have  many 

leniies  within  and  without  us  ;  for  so  it  has  been 

ith  the  best  of  churches,  and  yet  is  with  that 

'hich   we    have    great  reason  to    believe  is  now 

le  best, — the  church  of  England.     Only  let  us 

take  care  not  to  be  seduced  to  the  right  hand  or  to 

the  left;  for  then  it  will  be  apparent  to  ourselves, 

and  all  the  world,  that  we  are  not  of  it,     John, 

laking of  tlie  separatists  of  his  days,  says,  "they 

■ent  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us  ;  for  if 

they  had  been  of  us,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have 

continued  with  us  ;    but  they  went  out,  that  they 

might  be  made  manifest,  that  they  were  not  all  of 

,ja."     It  is  one  thing  to  profess  to  be  of  a  church, 

;«nd  another  to  be  of  it  indeed  ;  but  it  is  the  wheat 

ly  that  shall   be  gathered  into  the  barn  ;  the 

ighteous  only  that  shall  shine  out  in  the  kingdom 

their  Father. 
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Let  US  all,  therefore,  endeavowr  to  be  real 
Christians,  ever  actuated  by  the  true  principles  of 
religion  ;  then  we  are  siire,  though  we  fall  among 
the  wicked  whom  no  goodness  will  reclaim,  yet, 
if  we  take  care  of  ourselves,  so  as  to  continue  in 
communion  with  the  true  Church,  and  to  die  in 
the  fear  and  favour  of  God,  he  is  both  able  and 
willing  to  make  us  an  infinite  amends  in  a  better 
and  more  lasting  state, — the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  eternal  life. 

O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee  to  keep  thy  Church 
and  household  continually  in  thy  true  religion  ; 
that  they  who  do  lean  only  upon  the  hope  of  thy 
heavenly  grace,  may  evermore  be  defended  by  thy 
mighty  power,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


SERMON  III. 
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2  Tuc.  III. 

t-AU  Scripture  is  given  by  uiBpiration  of  God,  and  ia  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  rigliteoui- 
13 :  tbat  the  miin  of  God  may  tie  perfect,  tbrouglily  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works. 

Tbis  Epistle,  though,  like  some  others,  it  is  not 
placed  according  to  the  exact  order  of  time  in 
irfaich  it  is  said  to  have  been  penned,  is  adjudged 
Jby  many  to  have  been  the  last  that  ever  St,  Paul 
^  "Wrote,  and  contains  many  useful  precepts,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sacred  office,  which  our  apostle  himself 
had  before  ordained  Timothy  to  ;  he  being  at  that 
time  Bishop  of  Ephesus.     To  excite  in  him,  there- 
fore, the  greater  caution  and  dilifi^ence  in  the  right 
discharge  of  his  duty,  he  reminds  him  of  all  those 
lllangers  and  difficulties  that  he  was  to  struggle 
nth  ;  this  whole  chapter  being  a  full  description 
the  iniquity  of  the  present  times,  and  persecu- 
Kdons  that    were    afterwards  to  ensue,   and  those 
bicked  impostures  that  were  to  disturb  the  peace 
nd  quiet  of  the  Church.     And  this  we  may  learn 
rom  the   1st  to  the   13th  verses  of  this  chapter. 
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After  lie  had  forewarned  him  of  those  great  and 
imminent  dangers,  that  he  might  the  more  easily 
encounter  them  himself,  as  well  as  preserve  those 
committed  to  his  care  from  falling  into  them,  he 
exhorts  him  to  persevere  steadily  in  those  doc- 
trines which  he  had  received  lately  from  him,  and 
which  he  himself  had  learnt  long  ago  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  the  14th  and 
15th  verses  :  "  But  continue  thou  in  the  things 
which  thou  hast  learned,  and  hast  been  assured 
of,  knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them  ; 
and  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
And  then  he  subjoins  the  words  of  my  text,  as  a 
reason  for  this  perseverance:  "  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness  ;  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works." 

The  words  before  us  contain  these  two  proposi- 
tions ;  first,  that  "  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  God  :"  secondly,  "  that  it  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness  :  that  the  man  of  God  may 
be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works." 

I.  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God."  But  before  I  proceed  on  this  head,  it  will  be 
necessary  first  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
Scripture.  By  Scripture,  in  this  place,  the  apo- 
stle seems  to  understand  no  more  than  those 
V.i 
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books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  were  generally 
received  in  the  Jewish  canon,  as  of  undoubted  au- 
thority, and  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  who 
believe  any  thing  of  divine  revelation  :  the  canon 
of  tlie  hook  of  the  New  Testament  being  not  com- 
plete when  Timothy  was  in  his  youth  ;  and  there- 
fore, as  he  could  not  be  said  to  understand  them 
before  they  were  extant,  so  the  apostle  could  not 
be  thought  to  refer  to  them  in  this  advice  to  him. 
But  now  some  will  object,  and  especially  those 
who  are  the  great  favourers  of  tradition,  that  if 
the  Old  Testament  were  sufficient  to   make  men 

_  wise  unto  salvation,  then  there  would  be  no  occa- 

mtion  for  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the  New  ;  and 
consequently  every  thing  that  has  been   deli- 

■vered  down  to  us  by  the  apostles  is  in  a  manner 
Uperfluous  and  needless.  But  to  this  it  may  be 
isily  answered,  that  though  St.  Paul  says,  that 

■the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  Ti- 
lothy  had  learnt  from  his  youth,  were  "  able  to 
lake  him  wise  unto  salvation  ;"  yet  he  cautiously 
subjoins  "faith  in  Christ  Jesus,"  to  make  them 
sufficient  for  that  end.  And  since  faith  in  Christ 
18  necessary  to  that  end,  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  illustrate  and  explain  the  nature 
of  that  faith  in  much  clearer  and  fuller  terms  than 
can  be  found  in  the  Old,  must  be  esteemed  neces- 
sary too.  In  short,  the  sum  of  what  St.  Paul 
would  have  you  understand  is  this  :  God,  in  re- 
vealing himself  to  the  Jews,  gave  them  not  only 
clear  and  express  promises  of  a  Messiah,  but 
pointed  out  his  person  by  such  plain  and  particular 
marks,  that  none  who  had  but  a  competent  know- 
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ledge  of  them,  could  be  easily  mistaken  in  hioi. 
Now  these  the  apostles  make  it  their  chief  business 
to  insist  upoD,  and  by  representing  the  life,  doc- 
trinea,  and  death  of  Christ,  in  a  clear  and  familiar 
manner,  plainly  prove  that  he  was  the  Messiah 
which  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  had  given 
the  Jews  so  much  reason  to  expect.  So  that,  as 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets  confirmed  the  doc- 
trines of  the  apostles,  so  the  doctrines  of  the  apo- 
stles confirmed  the  predictions  of  the  prophets ; 
and  as  God  in  his  wisdom  thought  fit  to  secure  his 
prophecies  from  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  oral 
tradition,  by  ordering  them  to  be  transmitted  to 
his  people  in  writing  ;  so,  in  the  same  manner,  he 
ordained  that  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  should 
be  delivered  down  to  succeeding  ages  free  from 
errors  and  misrepresentations  of  time,  or  the  bias 
of  men's  passions,  and  remain  as  a  standing  rule 
for  the  faith  of  a  Christian.  So  that,  in  this  sense, 
we,  who  profess  ourselves  Christians,  ought  to 
esteem  the  writings  of  the  apostles  of  divine  au- 
thority, as  much  as  those  of  the  prophets ;  the 
former  being  of  no  weight  without  the  latter. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I  shall  return  to 
what  I  proposed  to  speak  to  at  first ;  that  is,  that 
"all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Gtid." 
By  inspiration  is  meant  such  an  immediate  revela- 
tion from  God,  as  the  person  who  receives  it  is 
undoubtedly  assured  proceeds  from  him.  Now 
there  were  many  different  ways  by  which  God 
thought  fit  to  reveal  himself  to  his  prophets.  The 
first  and  highest  degree  of  prophecy  reckoned 
among  the  Jews,   was  when    God  vouchsafed    to 
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reveal  himself  in  the  same  manner  by  speech,  as 
one  man  converses  with  another.  Thus  God  con- 
versed with  Adam  ;  and  Abraham,  who  is  in 
Scripture  first  styled  a  prophet,  was  admitted  to 
the  same  favour.  Thus  Moses  is  distinguished 
above  the  rest  of  the  prophets  in  this  respect ;  and 
received  his  laws,  as  it  were,  from  the  mouth  of 
God.  "  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  the 
Lord  will  make  myself  known  nnto  him  in  a  vision, 
and  will  speak  unto  liim  in  a  dream.  My  servant 
Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  my  house  ; 
with  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  appa- 
rently, and  not  in  dark  speeches ;  and  the  similitude 
of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold  '."  And  this  was 
justly  esteemed  the  highest  degree  of  prophecy 
among  the  Jews ;  because  he  who  thus  received 
the  divine  revelation,  could  no  more  be  deceived 
in  what  he  heard  from  God,  than  one  man  can  be 
mistaken  who  converses  with  another. 

The  second  way  in  which  God  revealed  himself 
to  his  prophets  was  by  vision,  that  is,  by  represent- 
ing to  their  sight  those  particular  objects  which  he 
thought  fit  to  reveal  to  them.  Thus  Ezekiel,  when 
the  Jews  were  under  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  had 
the  temple,  which  was  to  be  built  at  Jerusalem  after 
their  deliverance,  with  all  the  particular  instances 
relating  to  it,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  40th 
chapter  of  his  prophecy.  And  Isaiah  begins  his 
prophecy  with  a  vision  ; — "  The  vision  of  Isaiah 
the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  concerning  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,"  &c. 

'  Xumbers  lii.  6-^8. 
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Thirdly,  God  spake  to  his  prophets  in  a  dream 
or  trance  :  thu3  Daniel  is  said  to  receive  many  of 
liis  prophecies  in  a  dream ;  and  Balaam  saw  the 
prosperity  of  Israel  in  a  trance. 

Fourthly,  God  inspired  his  prophets,  by  a  secret 
impulse  and  suggestion  of  hia  Holy  Spirit,  by 
which  he  not  only  disposed  their  minds,  but  as- 
sisted their  faculties,  that  tiiey  might  not  err  in 
those  facts  which  they  related,  though  the  words 
and  style  were  properly  their  own.  And  such  an 
inspiration  seems  sufficient  for  those  historical  re- 
lations which  we  find  in  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  the  Kings,  and  many  other  parts  of  tlie  OW 
Testament.  The  same  degree  of  inspiration  may 
be  allowed  the  Evangelists,  who  were  doubtless  so 
far  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  want  nothing 
that  was  material  in  writing  their  several  Gospels. 
Hence  they  had  suggested  to  their  memories  such 
matters  of  fact  as  were  necessary  in  the  composing 
their  history  of  Christ;  and  were  enabled  to  ex- 
press them  in  such  a  light  as  that  they  might 
answer  the  end  and  design  for  which  they  were 
written.  Thus  our  blessed  Saviour  promises  them 
a  Comforter,  who  should  bring  all  things  to  their 
remembrance.  What  those  inward  marks  or  signs 
were,  by  which  the  Apostles  knew  that  they  were 
divinely  inspired,  is  not,  I  think,  discovered  to  us 
in  the  New  Testament ;  neither  would  their  au- 
thority have  been  the  greater,  if  we  had  known 
them ;  because  their  testimony  would  still  have 
depended  upon  their  own  veracity  :  but  that  the 
Apostles  had  certain  signs  by  which  they  were 
assured  of  their  inspiration,  is  plain  from  St.  Paul's 
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Rrst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  7th  chapter, 
and  6th  verse,  where  he  plainly  distinguishes  be- 
tween what  was  only  permitted,  and  what  was 
commanded;  "but  I  speak  this  of  permission, 
not  by  commandment;"  that  is,  as  if  I  had  re- 
ceived it  from  God. 

These  then  being  the  ways  by  which  God  Al- 
mighty was  pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  bis 
creatures,  the  next  thing  we  are  to  inquire  into  is, 
the  reasons  upon  which  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the 
Christian  Church  acknowledged  their  authority. 
And  first  it  ought  to  be  observed  that,  among  the 
Jews,  where  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  so  common, 
it  was  necessary  there  should  be  a  severe  penalty 
against  those  that  falsely  pretended  ;  for  otherwise 
there  would  have  beeu  discord  and  confusion 
amongst  them  :  accordingly,  we  find  certain  death 
declared  as  a  punishment  to  such  seducers.  "  But 
ihe  prophet  that  shall  presume  to  speak  a  word 
ID  my  name,  which  I  have  not  commanded  bim 
to  speak,  or  that  shall  speak  in  the  name  of 
other  gods,  even  that  prophet  shall  die ',"  And 
this  death  the  Jews  generally  understood  of 
Strangling. 

Now  where  so  severe  a  punishment  as  this  was 
threatened  against  such  impostures,  persons  had 
gU  the  reason  in  the  world  to  keep  free  from  them  : 
:accordingly,  the  Sanhedrim,  or  seventy-one,  had 
the  power  of  trying  them  ;  and  the  rules  by  which 
they  distinguished  between  false  or  true  prophets 
Beem  to  have  been  two,  which  were  commanded  in 
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the  Law  of  Moses ; — first,  from  their  doctrines  ;  and 
secondly,  from  their  predictions.  Their  doctrines 
were  judged  of,  from  their  agreement  or  repug- 
nancy to  the  natural  or  revealed  law  of  God  ;  for 
whatever  contradicted  any  of  these,  could  never 
be  determined  to  be  the  will  of  God,  because  then, 
indeed,  God  would  be  made  to  contradict  himself, 
which  could  not  be  granted  without  au  absurdity. 
Their  prophecies  were  judged  of  according  to  the 
event  of  the  predictions;  for  if  these  proved  false, 
their  authority  must  necessarily  fail.  To  this  end,  it 
was  a  custom  among  the  Jews,  when  any  prophe- 
cies were  delivered  which  extended  to  any  number 
of  years,  to  lay  them  up  carefully  in  a  repository  for 
that  purpose,  and  wait  the  accomplishment  of  them. 
Prophets,  again,  were  judged  oftentimes  from  the 
power  they  had  of  working  miracles.  Thus  Moses 
wrought  many  extraordinary  ones  in  Egypt  before 
Pharaoh,  and  gave  the  children  of  Israel  many 
instances  of  God's  immediate  care  over  them,  as 
he  conducted  them  through  the  wilderness.  Thus 
God  confirmed  that  remarkable  prophecy  concern- 
ing Josias,  two  hundred  and  si.\ty  years  before  his 
birth,  by  the  prophet  of  Bethel,  in  the  rending  of 
the  altar,  and  the  withering  of  Jeroboam's  hand. 
Many  other  instances  of  the  like  nature  might  be 
given  iu  holy  Scripture,  but  that  there  is  no  need 
of  them  at  this  lime.  And  besides  these  extraordi- 
nary qualifications,  it  is  well  known  that  those  who 
had  the  gift  of  prophecy  were  always  men  of  wis- 
dom and  integrity,  virtuous  and  holy  in  their  lives, 
and  therefore  the  Jews  had  no  reason  to  suspect 
their  veracity. 
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Having  shown  you  the  reasons  upon  which 
the  credibility  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  is 
founded,  I  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  grounds 
of  the  evidence  of  the  Apostles.  And  here  it  will 
be  worth  our  wliile  to  consider  that  the  chief  end 
of  God's  revealing  himself  to  the  Jewish  prophets, 
was  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  reception  of  that 
great  and  necessary  truth,  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  Now,  if  predictions  of  the  prophets  re- 
lating to  the  Messiah  are  allowed  to  be  of  Divine 
authority,  and  the  person  of  Christ  exactly  answers 
the  predictions,  then  the  testimony  which  he  gave 
of  his  apostles  is  sufficient  to  confirm  their  autho- 
rity. But,  besides  these,  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  further  to  observe,  that  they  had  the  power 
of  working  miracles  to  testify  their  inspiration ; 
according  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews expresses  it,  "  God  did  bear  them  witness, 
both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  with  divers 
miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according 
to  his  own  will."  What  those  signs,  and  wonders, 
and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  are  here  re- 
ferred to,  were,  the  New  Testament  (and  especially 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)  expressly  tells  us  ;  where 
we  may  read,  that  they  were  inspired  with  new 
tongues,  spoke  such  languages  on  a  sudden,  as 
they,  who  were  so  ignorant  and  illiterate  before, 
could  not  be  thought  to  have  attained  to  by  their 
own  labour  and  application ;  and  healed  such 
inveterate  diseases  by  the  power  of  a  word  only, 
as  were  too  hard  either  for  time  or  the  art  of  man 
to  have  removed.  And  these  were  not  confined 
to  the  Apostles  only,  but,  for  the  greater  confirma- 
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tion  of  C'liristianity,  were  continued  for  some  time 
to  their  successors  ;  which  were  so  plain  and  open, 
that  many  of  the  ancients,  in  their  apologies  to 
the  R4>man  emperors,  insist  very  much  upon  them, 
to  prove  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  and  to  this  day  they  stand  as  irrefragable 
proofs  of  Christianity,  and  are  sufficient  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  all  infidels  and  unbelievers.  And  fur- 
ther, as  the  prophets  by  their  actions  approved 
themselves  to  be  men  of  honesty  and  integrity, 
und  whose  veracity  might  be  wholly  relied  on; 
so  the  Apostles,  in  their  conduct,  showed  them- 
selves in  no  respects  inferior  to  them ;  being  men 
unblameable  in  their  lives,  disinterested  in  their 
passions,  and  sacrificiog  all  worldly  happiness  to 
the  truths  which  they  delivered.  But,  farther,  if 
we  consider  the  excellency  of  those  precepts  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
wp  shall  have  still  greater  reason  to  be  convinced 
of  their  authority  ;  the  generality  of  them  being 
such  as  the  greatest  opposers  of  revelation  must 
ticknowleUge  are  consonant  to  the  will  of  God,  as 
hv  in  the  Author  of  our  nature. 

II.  And  tliis  brings  me  to  my  second  head  ;  that 
is,  to  show  that  "all  Scripture,"  which  is  "given 
bv  inspiration  of  God,"  is  "  profitable  for  doctrine, 
liir  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righte- 

0(l«»'!*9," 

All  Scripture  is  pn)fitable  for  doctrine  ;  thereby 
U»  leach  ««  every  thing  that  is  necessary  for  us  to 
bvlit'VD.  Ah,  first,  the  existence  of  God,  and  all 
hW  jifiwt  tind  ndorable  attributes.  And  here  the 
Si'riplurM  givo  us  much  greater  satisfaction  than 
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,1  tlie  volumes  of  philosophy  could  ever  aflord  us. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  wisest  of  the  heathens 
seemed   to    have  some    notions  of  one   Supreme 
Being  ;  but  then  they  were  blended  and  obscured 
with  so  much  superstition  and  idolatry,  that  they 
had  but  little  effect,  either  upon  the  authors  them- 
selves, or  their  followers ;  for  had   they  thought 
their  notions  had   been  just,  and  settled  upon  a 
sure    foundation,    they  could  never  have   run  80 
blindly  into  Polytheism,  and  paid  that  worship  to 
:eir  inferior  deities,  which  was  due  only  to  the 
preme    Author   of  nature.      But  the    Scripture 
represents  God  in  so  clear  and  plain  a  manner, 
and  indeed  with  so  many  intinite  perfections,  that 
the  meanest  capacity  cannot  possibly  fail  in  the 
true  knowledge,  and,  what  is  easily  deducible  from 
thence,  the  worship  that  is  due  to  him,     Hence 
we  learn  that  there  is  but  one  Supreme  Being,  the 
>Jdaker  and  Creator  of  all  things  ;  that  he  is  eter- 
.1  as  to  duration,  infinite  as  to  power,  unbounded 
to    knowledge,    and    uncon6ued    as    to    place, 
ience,  too,  we  are  taught  to  have  just  apprehen- 
Bons  of  his  moral  attributes,   which  render  him 
liable,  as  well  as  great,  to  his  creatures ;  such 
his  infinite  goodness,  justice,  purity,  and  holi- 
Dess.     Now,   from    such  a  representation    of  the 
Deity,  we  may  easily  apprehend,  that  it  is  not 
only  our  duty,  but  our  liappiness,  to  depend  upon 
lections,  to  direct  our  worship 


t  Being  i 


1  perl'ec 


l|o  him  only,  and  to  make  his  moral  attributes  the 
ipatti 


em  of  our  own  actions.     To  this  pui 


purpose 


the 


IScripture  lets  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the  state 
lud  condition  of  ourselves,  and  those  great  and 
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excellent  ends  for  winch  we  were  created  ;  ana 
not  only  directs  us  in  all  points  of  our  duty,  but 
sets  before  U8  such  rewards  as  must  be  the  most 
powerful  motives  to  excite  our  obedience  to  them. 
This  seems  to  be  the  main  end  of  God's  revealing 
himself  to  his  creatures,  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world  ;  and  he  has  in  these  latter  days  been  more 
fully  manifested  to  mankind  by  his  Son,  who, 
when  the  world  was  overspread  with  darkness,  su- 
perstition, and  ignorance,  arose  like  the  true  "  Sun 
of  Righteousness,"  and  "  brought  hfe  and  immor- 
tality to  light  througli  the  Gospel."  And  that  we 
might  not  despair  of  attaining  this  end,  the  Scrip- 
tures further  discover  to  us  such  encouragements, 
as  the  heathen  world  could  liave  had  but  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of,  if  they  had  any  at  alt; 
such  as  the  powerful  helps  and  assistances  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  constantly  attending  us,  to  enable  us 
to  persevere  in  those  paths,  that  are  to  bring  us  to 
that  happiness  for  which  we  are  designed.  This, 
in  short,  seems  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  all, 
religiou :  and  since  these  doctrines  are  so  agree- 
able to  the  notion  of  every  reasonable  creature,  it 
rouHt  needs  seem  strange  and  surprising  that  those 
who  are  such  advocates  for  reason,  should  set 
themselves  so  much  to  decry  that  revelation,  which 
discovers  nothing  to  us  but  what  it  is  our  greatest 
interest  to  believe  and  practise. 

"  All  Scripture  is  profitable  for  reproof,"  that  is, 
for  ihu  conviction  of  error.  And  this  seems  to  be 
llw  very  end  of  all  Scripture,  that  men  might  have 
ontt  fixed  and  standing  rule,  whereby  they  might 
Ittf  ihv  better  able  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness 
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of  their  faith,  as  well  as  of  their  actions.  For  had 
our  religion  depended  upon  tradition,  what  with 
the  difierent  tempers  and  interests  of  mankind, 
and  the  distance  of  time,  the  revealed  will  of  God 
must  certainly,  without  the  miraculous  interposi- 
tion of  Providence,  have  given  place  to  the  many 
inventions  and  fictions  of  men.  And  this  I  take 
to  be  the  reason  why  the  first  ages  of  the  world  so 
soon  fell  into  such  gross  superstition  and  idolatry  ; 
the  posterity  of  Adam,  and  the  descendants  of 
Noah,  having,  as  it  is  probable,  no  such  fixed  and 
settled  rule  to  walk  by  as  Scripture,  their  religion 

»  being  supported  only  by  tradition,  which,  through 
ihe  degeneracy  of  their  nature,  and  the  suddenness 
of  their  dispersion,  might  be  easily  obscured  and 
corrupted.  And  the  reason  why  the  Jewish,  as 
well  as  Romish   Church,  have  been   guilty  of  so 

•  many  gross  errors,  is,  because  they  have  preferred 
tradition  to  the  revealed  written  will  of  God ;  90 
that,  by  this  means,  the  word  of  God  is  "  become 
of  none  effect"  amongst  then),  but  to  destroy  that 
religion  which  they  pretend  to  support.  But  now, 
as  the  doctrines  of  Clirist  are  transmitted   down 

I  to  u*  in  writing,  we  are  sure,  as  such,  that  they 
ere  his  doctrines  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  fall  into 
any  dangerous  errors,  the  fault  is  entirely  owing 
to  ourselves,  and  we  must  answer  it  to  God, 
whose  wisdom  and  goodness  have  taken  care 
by  this  means  to  preserve  us  from  falling  into 
them. 
"  All  Scripture  is  profitable  for  correction,"  that 
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those  virtues  which  we  are  to  follow,  as  theyT 
the  will  of  God  ;  so  it  discovers  to  us  those  vices 
which  we  are  to  abstain  from,  as  they  are  disagree- 
able to  it  :  and  as  it  sets  before  us  the  happiness 
that  attends  the  former,  so  it  shows  us  the  misery 
that  must  follow  the  latter.  Hence,  besides  the 
very  great  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  of  sin  in 
this  world,  it  opens  to  us  a  much  more  terrible 
prospect  of  punisliment  in  the  next ;  so  that, 
whenever  we  fail  in  our  duty,  we  stand  self-con- 
victed, and  have  no  excuse  to  plead  for  our  folly 
and  presumption. 

'•  All  Scripture  is  given  for  instruction  in  righ- 
teousness," that  is,  in  every  thing  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  believe  and  practise.  And  here  we  may 
observe  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  to  guide 
us,  and  bring  us  to  the  perfection  which  religion 
requires  of  us,  without  that  tradition  which  is  so 
often  contended  for.  For  if  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  profitable  for  our  instruction  in  such  righteous- 
ness as  is  to  render  us  perfect,  and  furnish  us  to 
every  good  work ;  then  tradition,  such  especially 
as  the  Romish  Church  challenges  as  necessary, 
must  be  superfluous  and  needless.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, for  the  clearing  of  some  points  of  doctrine,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  tradition  ;  but 
then  it  is  such  a  tradition  as  has  been  always  and 
in  all  places,  universally  received  ;  but  as  for  those 
doctrines  which  have  neither  Scripture,  nor  anti- 
quity to  support  them,  they  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  human  inventions,  and  therefore  of  no 
authority. 
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Now,  from  what  has  been  said,  we  may  observe 
&e  end  of  God's  revealing  himself  to  mankind,  as 
it  appears  from  the  text,  "  that  the  man  of  God 
■lay  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  every 
good  work  ;"  hence,  that  the  person  who  is  or- 
dained to  the  same  sacred  office  that  Timothy  was, 
might  not  be  defective  in  any  thing  relating  either 
to  faith  or  practice.  And  as  this  is  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  every  pastor,  so  it  is  necessary  for  every 
private  Christian  ;  and,  therefore,  as  God  has  given 
us  the  Scripture  as  our  standing  rule  to  walk  by, 
We  ought  carefully  to  endeavour  that  we  under- 
stand it,  and  act  agreeably  to  it ;  and  withal  to 
lUess  the  good  providence  of  God,  wiio  has  not 
left  us  destitute  of  those  means,  which  are  "  suffi- 
cient to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,"  and  the  right 
understanding  of  which  will  give  us  more  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  than  all  knowledge  we  can  other- 

ise  acquire.  The  knowledge  of  antiquity,  it  is 
may  be  satisfactory  to  an  inquisitive  temper; 

it,  alas  !  the  more  we  know  of  it,  the  more  we 
made  sensible  of  our  own  weakness  and  mor- 

lity.     The  searching  into  nature,  and  discovering 

lose  wonderful  effects  which  it  produces,  is  an 
usement  which  may  last  for  a  time,  and  gratify 
onr  curiosity  ;  but  when  wc  consider  how  little 
we  know,  and  how  ignorant  we  must  be  of  more, 
and  reflect  that  nature  itself,  like  ourselves,  is 
subject  to  decay,  we  shall  have  but  little  reason 
to  value  ourselves  upon  our  discoveries.  But 
knowledge    of    Scripture    leads    us    to   such 

iportant  truths,  as  will  aSbrd  us  the  most  sub- 
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stantial  and  lasting  happiness ;  every  page  of  it 
almost  is  pointing  out  to  us  life,  and  a  glorious 
immortality  ;  which  that  we  may  all  understand, 
and  endeavour  to  attain,  may  God  of  his  infinite 
mercy  grant,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord! 
Amen. 


SERMON  IV. 


AT  ST.  JAMES'S. 


I 


I 


Matthew  vI.  33. 

But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  right* 
all  these  things  shall  he  added  untc 


The  words  of  my  text  are  a  doctrinal  part  of  that 
Divine  Sermon,  which  the  gracious  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  our  souls  delivered  on  the  Mount :  and, 
indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  main  points  he  there 
Jiandled,  and  on  which  be  chiefly  insisted.  And 
k»ery  necessary  it  was  it  should  be  so  ;  for  as  avarice 
and  extortion  were  as  old  as  the  creation,  eo  had  it 
peculiarly  taken  deep  root  among  God's  own  peo- 
ple, the  Jews,  to  whom  this  Sermon  was  directed. 
God  had  often  warned  them  of  it  before  by  his 
prophets;  and  very  often  the  tears  of  the  orphan, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  widow,  had  obtained 
audience  in  heaven  against  them,  and  drawn  God's 
just  vengeance  on  those  notorious  offenders.  But 
as  our  Saviour  came  into  the  world,  and  took  our 
nature  upon  him,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  render  it 
eternally  happy  ;  so  does  he  not  frighten  men  by 
denunciation  of  judgments  against  them  ;  but  en- 
deavours in  a  more  sweet  and  obliging  manner  to 
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reform  sinners,  by  laying  down  cogent  arguments 
to  persuade  them  to  pursue  what  is  truly  good,  and 
to  despise  the  vanities  of  this  world  ;  and  to  6x  their 
thoughts,  and  level  their  designs,  at  the  riches  of 
an  heavenly  kingdom.  Pursuant  to  this  gracious 
method,  our  righteous  Redeemer  calls  Matthew 
from  the  receipt  of  custom,  from  his  worldly  occu- 
pation, to  seek  that  more  valuable  pearl  which  the 
prudent  merchant  in  the  Gospel  sold  all  that  he  had 
to  purchase.  Thus  did  he  prove,  by  eifecls,  what 
he  had  before  laid  down.  God's  judgments  had 
often  been  pronounced  against  covetous  misers; 
but  he  chose  to  proceed  in  another  more  mild,  and 
more  taking  method  ;  he  promises  all  these  things 
shall  he  added,  if  men  will  but  change  the  coarse 
of  their  care, — -make  heaven  the  primary  object  of 
their  desires  ;  if  they  will  but  rank  these  worldly 
blessings  in  their  proper  place,  and  make  them  (as 
they  ought  to  he)  subservient  to  those  ends,  for 
which  the  Almighty  donor  bestowed  them, — means 
to  obtain  heaven  and  happiness  :  in  short,  to  "  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness," 
and  "  then  all  these  things  shall  be  added"  over 
and  above. 

From  which  words  we  may  observe  these  three 
things.  First,  That  "the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
iiis  righteousness,"  are  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing 
in  this  world.  Secondly,  Because  the  goods  of  this 
world  are  too  mean  objects  to  employ  our  cares 
and  desires  about.  And,  Thirdly,  To  him  who 
"  seeks  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness," all  these  sublunary  blessings  shall  be 
added. 
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I.  First,  I  am  to  show  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God 
land  his  righteousness,"  are  to  be  preferred  to  any 
I  thing  in  this  world.     It  was  a  true  maxim  of  the 
^ilosophers,  that  tlie  greatest  happiness  ought  to 
employ  and  engage  our  greatest  and  most  eager 
desires.     Now,   in  heaven   are  the  most  true  and 
substantial  delights  ;   pleasures  without  any  alloy 
of  trouble  or  anxiety  :   fulness  of  joy  is  its  essence, 
>hich  divides  itself  into  streams  as  pure  as  is  its 
ibuntaiii.     No  repining  care,  no  consuming  sorrow, 
no  dazzling  fear,  inhabits  there  :  envy  is  a  stranger, 
and  discord  has  no  alliance  in   heaven.      "  Eye 
hath    not  seen,    nor   ear  heard,    neither    hath   it 
ijCDtered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  the  good 
tilings  that  God  hath  prepared  for  those  that  love 
him:"  all  things  below  are  transitory  and  uncer- 
tain ;  but  in  heaven  there  are  everlasting  joys,  and 
pleasures  to  all  eternity ;    for  "  in  the  presence  of 
is  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand 
'We    pleasures  for    evermore."     Here  we    are    in 
continual  danger,  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  every 
body  and  every  thing  ;    but  there  may  we  rest 
secure,  laid  up  in  the   arms  of  a   merciful  God. 
bw    were  it  but  a  temporal    felicity  which    we 
icted  in  the  other  world,  though  it  were  hardly 
ifined  within  the  compass  of  arithmetic,  yet  the 
,re   thoughts  and   apprehensions  that  it  should 
ice  have  its  period ;  and  though,  I  say,  the  hap- 
less were  never  so  great  in  t!ie  enjoyment,  yet 
le  possibility  that  it  might  once  have  an  end, — 
Ivould  make  it  imperfect.     How  would  such  fears 
■«inbitter  even  our  greatest  joys!    How  dull  would 
kU  our  glory  sliine,  surrounded  with  a  cloud  of 
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such  fearful  apprehensions  !  But  in  heaven,  plea- 
sures, beyond  the  expression  of  men  and  angels, 
shall  walk  hand  in  hand,  and  keep  pace  with 
eternity.  And  now,  that  we  may  at  once  conquer 
our  eager  pursuit  after  these  worldly  goods,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  live  pleasantly  too,  we  must 
labour  to  have  our  conversation  in  heaven  ;  for 
"where  our  treasure  is,  there  will  our  heart  be 
also."  The  melancholy  thoughts  of  a  changing 
and  unconstant  fortune  ;  that  we  stand  now  but 
upon  a  fickle  and  deceitful  bottom  ;  that  the  upper- 
most-part of  our  wheel  may,  upon  the  next  turn,  be 
the  lowest, — these,  and  the  like,  if  not  supported 
by  the  more  elevated  thoughts  of  another  world, 
would  sufficiently  abate  the  pleasures  we  take  in 
all  our  sublunary  enjoyments,  and  make  any  sober 
man  solicitous  how  to  rub  through  the  changes 
and  chances  of  this  mortal  life.  The  thoughts  of 
what  happiness  we  expect  hereafter,  should,  rae- 
thinks,  bias  our  affections  towards  heaven,  and  make 
ns  long  for  the  fruition  of  that  good,  which  alone 
can  fill  our  desires, — even  the  Lord  God  Almighty, 
who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.  If  David  ac- 
counted It  so  great  an  happiness  to  dwell  in  God's 
house  all  the  days  of  his  life,  to  behold  the  fair 
beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  visit  his  temple  ;  if  we 
ourselves  esteem  it  (as  indeed  we  ought  to  do)  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  we  are  capable  of,  to  be  of 
the  new  house  of  his  orthodox  Church,  to  partake 
of  the  common  benefits  of  Christianity,  and,  in  our 
assemblies,  that  we  have  liberty  to  present  our- 
selves before  the  throne  of  grace  ;  how  much  more 
is,  and  ought  to  be,   his  divine  presence,  and  that 


for  ever  and  ever  !  Job,  in  the  height  of  his  afflic- 
tion, supported  by  this  hope,  could  administer  to 
nlimself  that  true  and  solid  comfort,  which  his 
friends  could  not ;  "though  after  ray  skin  worms 
Sestroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God  ; 
whom  1  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall 
behold,  and  not  another."  This  consideration 
Mnade  Socrates  drink  that  draught  of  poison  so 

mconcemed,    "on  iv  ovpavip  tov  Oiov  o^fl^oo/iai," — 

Kause  he  should  behold  God  in  heaven.     This 

lade  the  martjrs  with  such  invincible   courage 

lOurt  the  flames,  and  despise  the  common  iustru- 

nients  of  death,  as  means  not  ready  enough  to 

transport  their  zealous  souls  to   the  kingdom  of 

God,  and  the  presence  of  their  Redeemer.     They 

^oroughly  perceived  the  advantages  of  religion, 

lactly  weighed  its  rewards  and  punishments,  and 

und  that  all  the  world,  and  the  vanities  tliereof, 

if  put  into  the  balance,   and  placed  in  competition 

with  heaven,  were  light  and  vain,  and  not  able 

to  counterpoise  the  least  glimpse  of  those  solid  and 

never-fading  joys,  reserved  for  them  in  the  heavens. 

This  it  was,  which  made  St.  Paul  so  daring  and 

courageous  as  to  "  reckon  the  sufferings  of  this 

present  time  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to   the 

■ttlory  that  should  be  revealed  in  him;"  for  "the 

^Htrnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the 

^Bsanifestation  of  the  sous  of  God."    But  if  all  these 

^Considerations  of  those  certain  and  immortal  joys 

^■ibove,  are  not  able  to  conquer  our  love  of  this 

world ;  yet,  if  wc  look  but  to  the  end   of  these 

dazzling  gaieties,  we   shall  find   such  a  train   of 

horrors  iu  the  rear,  as  will  make  us  wish  for  a 
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retreat,  when,  perhaps,  it  will  be  too  late.  If  our 
eager  pursuit  be  after  the  ball  of  this  earth,  we 
must  expect  to  have  its  flaming  centre,  as  well  as 
its  gay  superficies  ;  eternal  punishment,  as  well  as 
momentary  delights.  1  appeal  to  the  death-bed 
of  the  greatest  sinner ;  what  dismal  apprehensions 
must  he  then  have,  when  he  is  bidding  an  eternal 
adieu  to  all  his  fatal  pleasures !  when  he  is  just 
upon  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  ready  to  be 
plunged  into  eternal  flames  !  Alas,  what  dreadful 
reflections  must  he  then  have  !  Shall  there  be  an 
eternal  day,  whose  comfortable  light  will  never 
shine  on  me?  Shall  there  be  "  fulness  of  joy  at 
God's  right  hand,"  which  I  must  never  taste? 
Must  I  not  only  be  an  exile  from  heaven,  but  live 
to  be  for  ever  miserable,  to  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings,  in  an  endless  night  of  pains  and  horrors, 
where  the  only  companions  of  my  woe  will  he 
wretches  as  miserable  as  myself?  where  the  only 
music  I  shall  hear  will  be  weeping,  and  wailing, 
and  gnashing  of  teeth  ?  where  the  memory  of  my 
past  pleasures  will  only  serve  as  fuel  to  my 
flames  ?  and,  what  is  beyond  all  misery,  where  I 
shall  not  enjoy  so  much  as  the  deceitful  dream  of 
flattering  hope  ?  He  will  then  tell  us  that  one  sting 
of  an  accusing  conscience  is  so  dreadful,  that  all 
worldly  delights  cannot  make  satisfaction  for  it,  or 
give  ease  to  his  tormented  mind.  In  short,  while 
we  travel  through  this  vale  of  misery,  the  greatest 
height  cannot  place  us  above  the  reach  of  our 
adversary  the  devil,  nor  even  the  malicious  designs 
of  our  fellow-creatures ;  but  we  lie  exposed  to  all 
the  trouble  they  can  create  us  :  whereas,  if  we  aim 
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U  heaven  as  our  home,  and  look  upon  this  world 
our  3tage  through  which  we  must  pass,  what- 
ever may  occur  in  the  way  cannot  stagger  our 
feith  and  hope;  and  when  once  we  are  arrived 
Aither,  we  may  triumph  over  the  world,  the  flesh, 
ind  the  devil. 

n.  Thus  we  see  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be 
preferred  to  all  the  gaudy  vanities  of  this  world.  I 
woceed  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  sliow,  that 
iches,  and  the  hlessings  of  this  life,  are  too  mean 
Abjects  to  place  our  cares  and  desires  upon,  God 
gave  man  an  upright  countenance  to  take  a  view 
if  the  world  above,  to  contemplate  and  admire  the 
lerfections  of  his  Maker,  and  not  to  debase  that 
■aft  of  divine  original,  his  soul,  with  the  sordid 
njoyments  of  this  lower  world.  Bnt  how  pre- 
lOsterous  men  are  grown  in  all  their  actions  !  how 
few  turn  their  eyes  upwards,  but  He  grovelling  still 
ti  the  earth,  spend  themselves  in  scraping  up  that 
l^ich  cannot  profit,  and  elevate  themselves  to  a 
terpetual  slavery  of  this  world,  and  the  seeming 
|t>ods  thereof !  With  what  frenzy  are  we  possessed  ? 
)  we  think  God  cannot  give  us  greater  blessings 
lian  we,  with  all  our  sweat  and  toil,  are  able  to 
rocure  for  ourselves  ?  Or  can  we  expect  his  bless- 
Itegs  (without  which,  all  our  designs  must  come  to 
lothing,)  on  those  undertakings  which  are  not 
b^nn  in  his  name?  Nay,  do  we  not,  by  our  too 
much  care  and  anxiety,  render  that  distasteful, 
which  might  otherwise  be  pleasing  enough  to  us  ; 
Iproving  ourselves  of  little  understanding,  yea, 
och  less  than  the  beasts  that  perish  ?  The  great- 
!8t  blessings  this  world  can  bestow,  are  but  transient 
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and  momentary ;  and  in  a  short  space  will  leave 
us  to  bewail  tlie  loss  of  them,  and  add  fresh  sorrows 
to  the  pains  we  took  in  purchasing  them  :  for  the 
loss  of  any  good  is  liarder  to  be  borne,  than  the 
want  of  what  we  never  enjoyed.  Nay,  what  is 
worse,  if  our  eyes  be  not  enlightened  by  grace,  the 
pleasures  of  this  world,  and  whatever  else  may 
gratify  our  scusual  appetites,  are  but  baits  to 
delude  and  ensnare  us  :  while  Adam  took  his 
pleasure  amongst  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  para- 
dise, the  serpent  was  under  the  fairest,  the  smart 
of  whose  sting  we  to  this  day  feel,  God  made  us 
of  a  more  noble  matter  than  the  rest  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  we  are  his  image  ;  the  breath  of  his  nostrils 
put  breath  into  ours ;  and  by  more  titles  tlian  one 
are  we  tlie  sons  of  God.  Shall  we  then  be  so  base, 
as  to  deBle  these  bodies  and  souls,  which  have  so 
mucli  of  divinity  in  them,  with  the  filthy  pollutions 
of  this  world  ?  Shall  we  be  ashamed  of  our  kindred, 
and  join  ourselves  to  hell  and  destruction  ?  Shall 
we  be  so  raad,  to  run  away  from  that  liberty  which 
the  servants  of  God  enjoy,  and  enroll  ourselves 
slaves  of  sin  ?  ]f  we  do,  we  know  what  wages  we 
are  to  expect;  for  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
Our  Saviour  has  told  us  "we  cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon  ;"  we  must  either  forsake  our  interest 
in  this  world,  or  pretend  to  none  in  the  glories  of 
another.  When  he  instructed  his  disciples  how 
they  should  follow  him,  he  tells  them  they  must 
not  be  of  this  world  ;  do  we  then  not  bring  a  great 
scandal  upon  ourselves,  and  tliat  sacred  name  we 
pretend  to  profess,  in  being  so  sordid,  degenerate, 
and  base,   as  to  prefer  a   little  wealth,  or  some 
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bratish  lust,  before  the  love  of  God,  and  the  joys 
of  his  kingdom  ?  We  were  made  for  more  noble 
ends,  and  our  faculties  were  not  designed  to  be  so 
abused  ;  not  to  be  drowned  in  the  pleasures  of 
sense  and  matter,  but  to  be  employed  in  an  ear- 
nest and  eager  pursuit  after  eternal  happiness  ;  for 
&s  there  is  not  a  piece  of  God's  handy-work  more 
noble  than  our  souls,  so  there  is  nothing  can  reflect 
BO  much  dishonour  upon  them,  as  to  be  enslaved 
to  this  world ;  thereby  inverting  God's  order  in 
the  creation,  subjecting  that  which  by  him  was 
designed  lord  of  the  universe,  to  that  which  is 
meaner  than  the  meanest  of  his  irrational  ser- 
vants. 

III.  But,  thirdly,  a  sufficiency  of  all  worldly  bless- 
ings shall  be  given  to  them  that  are  godly.  It  is 
for  the  righteous'  sake  God  preserves  the  world ; 
if  they  slionld  once  cease  from  the  earth,  that 
would  soon  have  an  end  ;  so  that  they  need  not 
fear  to  want,  for  whose  sakes  the  blessings  of 
plenty  and  all  other  necessaries  are  continued 
,lo  the  world.  God,  who  takes  care  a  sparrow 
should  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  pro- 
»idential    foresight,    will    not   witlidraw    that    re- 

fct  from  his  servants,  which  he  shows  to  so 
^all  a  creature.  To  the  wicked,  God  gives  an 
iwerflowing  plenty  for  a  judgment,  whereby  they 
Tepeat  new  transgressions,  and  pull  down  more  and 
greater  plagues  for  themselves  ;  but  with  his  ser- 
vants he  deals  otherwise ;  to  them  he  distributes 
with  a  paternal  care,  not  too  little,  for  fear  they 
want,  and  should  be  tempted  to  murmur;  not  too 
much,  lest  it  should  administer  to  them  an  occa- 
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81011  of  falling  ;  but  whatever  tlieir  lot  be,  they  are 
sure  to  have  true  satisfaction  and  cooteut  in  it, 
Besides,  how  should  God,  whose  mercy  is  over  all 
his  works,  deny  his  more  immediate  servants  the 
common  benefits  of  his  providence  ?  And  what  if 
he  suffers  such  sometimes  to  want  ?  we  ought  ra- 
ther to  fear  for  ourselves,  than  accuse  him  "whose 
counsels  are  unsearchable,  and  his  ways  past  find- 
ing out."  In  short,  we  have  no  reason  to  distrust 
God's  providence,  much  less  to  murmur  or  repine 
at  it.  Let  us  therefore  "  first  seek  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,"  and  then  we  need 
not  fear  but  that  those  things,  which  God  sees 
necessary  and  convenient,  will  be  added  unto  us. 
Let  us  not  disturb  ourselves  with  being  too  soli- 
citous about  a  few  trifles,  which  cannot  satisfy,  or, 
if  they  could,  it  were  but  for  a  season ;  for  they 
will  either  leave  us,  or  we  them :  one  moment 
divides  us  from  all  our  possessions,  and  how  soon 
that  will  come  we  know  not.  We  are  sure  that 
the  sentence  of  death  is  passed  upon  us  already, 
and  we  only  wait  the  hour  of  its  execution,  which 
any  trifling  cause  can  be  the  instrument  of;  an 
ague,  a  fever,  or  a  consumption,  may  seize  us,  and 
throw  us  into  the  silent  grave ;  nay,  we  may  die 
of  those  pleasures  we  so  hotly  pursue.  What  is  it 
that  cannot  give  us  death  ?  The  very  height  of 
health  is  a  step  towards  it ;  and  whenever  we  lie 
down  to  rest,  it  is  but  an  emblem  of  death.  How 
stupid  is  it,  then,  to  take  so  much  care  of  this 
momentary  frail  life,  and  the  pleasures  of  it  1  We 
are  taught  a  more  compendious  way  to  compass 
all  our  desires,  to  make  us  happy  here  and  to  all 
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Eternity  ;  namely,  to  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
iCiod  and  his  righteousDess,  and  tLen  all  other 
iliiDga  shall  be  given  as."  With  what  pity  do  we 
tfaink  the  blessed  spirits  above  look  down  from 
fteir  happy  state  upon  poor  mankind,  vainly  con- 
tending here  below,  like  go  many  ants  for  a  bigger 
iDoIehill  ;  that  they  should  torment  themselves 
with  cares  and  fears  about  such  transient  and  un- 
iatisfying  things,  when  they  have  a  prospect  of 
lories  above  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  at  this  present, 
#e  are  in  a  manner  between  two ;  placed,  as  it 
Ifere,  between  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  when  we 
look  down  at  these  material  things,  our  senses 
ding  so  close  to  them,  that  we  are  apt  to  set  too 
^;reat  a  value  upon  them,  and  to  forget  the  others 
which  are  above.  But  when  we  lift  up  a  spiritual 
eye,  and  fix  it  upon  the  regions  of  immortality  and 
bliss,  then  do  all  these  earthly  things  appear  in 
Hpieir  proper  colours,  mean  and  contemptible  ;  and 
B*otUd  we  let  our  meditations  dwell  upon  "  the 
Iwauty  of  holiness,"  and  the  blessed  inhabitants  of 
those  happy  regions,  it  would  draw  us  on  by  an 
irresistible  attraction  to  fix  our  hearts,  our  desires, 
our  affections  there.  There  is  that  Eternal  God, 
who  made  us  and  all  the  world ;  "  in  whose  pre- 
sence is  life,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures 
for  evermore."  There  is  the  Son  of  God,  that 
Son  of  Love,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  the 
world,  without  whom  we  had  been  forlorn  mise- 
rable creatures,  and  through  whom  we  may  all  be 
received  into  a  place  of  bliss,  and  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  never-fading  glory.  There  is  that 
Blessed  Spirit,    whose    sacred    influence    reaches 
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hither,  and  unites  us  into  one  mystical  body  with 
the  saints  in  glory.  Of  which  union  we  now  reap 
unspeakable  comfort ;  but  we  shall  be  sure  to  do 
infinitely  more  so,  when  we  arrive  to  take  posses- 
sion of  our  inheritance  with  them  hereafter.  Which 
God  grant  we  may  all  do  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ !    Amen. 


SERMON  V. 
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And  he  said,  I 


destray  it  far  ten's  soke. 


FThe  words  are  God's  gracious  answer  to  Abraham, 
interceding  for  Sodom.  A  good  man's  prayers  do 
not  return  altogether  empty,  though  they  have  not 
always  the  intended  effect ;  God  granted  Abraham 
all  he  could  ask,  and  yet  Sodom  must  be  destroyed. 
It  was  God's  singular  favour  to  him,  that  he  per- 
mitted him  thus  to  intercede ;  he  might  presently 
have  commanded  him  to  desist ;  but  for  Abraham's 
sake  he  granted  Sodom  a  reprieve,  at  least  until 
he  had  said  all  he  could  for  it.  A  reprieve  ?  A 
pardon,  provided  fifty,  nay  but  ten,  good  men 
could  be  found  in  it;  which  was  more  than  he 
would  afterwards  do  for  Samaria,  not  sparing  that, 
though  he  himself  declared  be  had  reserved  seven 
thousand  who  liad  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 
For  we  must  not  think,  by  this,  God  prescribes  a 

,  law  to  himself,  that  he  will  destroy  no  part  of  the 


world 


where 
presume 


good  men  are  to  be  found  ;  we 
on  that,  unless  withal  we  could 
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be  sure  to  have  so  great  and  powerful  an  interce? 
as  Abraham.  But  neither  are  there  always  fifty 
to  be  found,  for  whose  sakes  the  rest  may  hope  to 
be  spared  ;  much  less  so  great,  so  good  a  man  as 
Abraham  to  deprecate  the  punishment.  Happy 
is  that  place  that  has  but  fifty,  nay,  but  tea  good 
men  !  but  much  more  happy  they  who  have  so 
good  an  advocate  ! 

In  this  passage,  several  things  occur  remark- 
able. The  angels'  couimission  to  destroy ;  their 
message  ;  the  time  when,  and  the  person  to  whom, 
it  was  delivered ;  their  inquiry,  previous  to  the 
punishment ;  and  thejustifiable  goodness  of  God  in 
the  whole  procedure  of  the  matter.  For  though  I 
have  chosen  those  words  only  for  my  text,  yet 
reflections  upon  the  whole  story  will  be  included 
in  the  following  Discourse. 

First,  the  angels'  commission.  The  enterprise 
they  were  charged  with,  as  to  what  related  to 
Sodom,  was  fierce  and  dreadful  destruction  :  God, 
"  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity," 
though  he  seemingly  suffers  men  "  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,"  will  not,  upon  their 
perseverance  in  their  impenitency,  let  it  go  unpu- 
nished. And  great,  surely,  must  be  the  cry  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  their  sin  very  grievous, 
to  move  a  compassionate  and  unwilling  God  to 
send  abroad  his  executioners  of  justice,  to  wliet 
his  sword,  and  bend  his  bow,  and  prepare  the 
consuming  instruments  of  death  ;  to  let  loose  his 
fiery  indignation,  and  commit  all  to  the  cruel  and 
impartial  hand  of  justice.  Yet  this  commission, 
severe  as  it  is,  has  in  it  a  reserve  for  the  just  man  : 
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>t  and  his  family  must  be  first  sent  away.  And 
however  the  kindly  nourishing  rain  of  heaven  may 
dropped  alike  "  on  the  just  and  unjust,"  this 
)>urDing  shower  of  God's  displeasure  is  not  to  be 
^ually  shed.  The  wicked  may  indeed  he  capable 
^  mercy,  hut  the  good  incapable  of  punishment ; 
|t  being  the  gracious  favour  of  an  indulgent  God, 
to  be  rather  undeservedly  kind,  than  undeservedly 
aevere. 

S  Secondly,  as  to  the  part  of  this  message  relating 
to  Abraham,  who  at  that  time  dwelt  at  a  great 
distance  from  Sodom,  in  the  plains  of  Mamre  ;  by 
vouchsafing  to  discover  to  him  a  great  judgment 
aging  over  Sodom,  God  seems  to  offer  him  an 
iportunity  of  interceding  in  its  behalf.  Had  not 
id  been  willing  Abraham  should  intercede,  or 
he  been  resolved  not  to  be  importuned  at  all, 
would  not  have  imparted  the  secret  to  him,  but 
presently  have  commanded  down  fire  upon  Sodom, 
and  prevented  his  address.  No,  he  had  lately 
made  trial  of  Abraham's  obedience,  and  now  he 
uld  try  his  charity  too.  He  well  knew  the 
iroic  valour  of  the  patriarch  ;  he  knew  how 
ily,  how  inflexible,  and  inexorable  that  virtue 
18,  which  nothing  could  deter,  nothing  move, — 
I,  not  his  dear  Isbmael's  tears,  when  he  circum- 
d  him  and  all  the  males :  now  he  would  also 
how  compassionate  and  good-natured  he  could 


Thirdly,  we  may  further  observe,  that,  as  tlie 
i^lmighty  Wisdom  was  not  averse  from  being  im- 
tortuned  ;  and  as  he  had  chosen  out  a  tried  per- 
|0n  in  Abraham  for  the  confidant  of  this  secret,  so 
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also  was  the  time  very  remarkable  which  he  choi 
to  disclose  it  to  him ;  that  is,  presently  after  he 
had  obeyed  his  commands,  to  intimate  to  him,  that 
he  was  at  that  time  better  iitted  to  become  a  me- 
diator for  others,  by  how  much  the  more  piously 
disposed,  and  punctually  obedient  he  had  been 
himself.  He  that  will  hope  to  prevail  for  others, 
must  first  be  a  true  penitent  himself;  the  angels, 
therefore,  were  sent  not  long  after  Abraham's  cir- 
cumcision ;  the  account  whereof  we  see  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  foregoing  chapter;  and  it  is,  I 
say,  highly  probable  God  chose  to  honour  Abra- 
ham with  such  guests  at  that  juncture,  when  he 
had  newly  made  trial  of  his  obedience.  How 
soon  was  Abraham's  compliance  with  God's  com- 
mands encouraged  and  rewarded  with  so  singular  a 
favour,  so  great  a  privilege  !  How  great  a  man  did 
Abraham's  piety  render  him  !  It  placed  him,  as  it 
were,  above  the  common  level  of  human  nature, 
and  made  him  fit  company  for  angels.  To  obey 
God's  commands  is  the  highest  exaltation  of  our 
nature  ;  it  was  this  brought  Abraham  nearer  hea- 
ven, or  heaven  nearer  Abraham  ;  and  yet,  after 
all  these  great  pre-eminences  and  privileges  of 
entertaining  angels,  how  humble  does  he  appear! 
so  far  from  being  puffed  up  *ith  the  least  pride, 
that  he  acknowledges  himself  to  be  "  but  dust  and 
ashes.'"  But  by  this  lowliness  of  his,  by  this  self- 
abasement,  his  exaltation  appears  the  more  remark- 
ably conspicuous. 

Fourthly,  by  the  inquiry  made,  at  the  21st  verse, 
"  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether  they  have 
done  altogether  according  to  the  cry  of  it,  which  is 
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'come  up  to  me,  or  not,"  God  teaches  Abraham 
BOW  to  proceed  hereafter  against  offenders ;  not 
rashly,  but  upon  due  examination,  aud  according 
to  the  evidence  :  for  why  should  Moses  say  of 
God,  who  knew  all  things   already,    "  I  will  go 

»4own,"  except  he  would  make  that  strict  inquiry, 
And  relate  the  manner  thereof  in  terms  agreeable 
to  human  abilities,  and  give  Abraham  a  prece- 
*■  Fifthly,  by  the  conduct  of  this  whole  affair,  God 
BO  orders  it,  that  Abraham  also  shall  be  fully  sa- 
tisfied that  this  severity  against  Sodom  was  just; 
nothing  more  remaining  for  him  to  plead  or  urge 
its  behalf.  Oh  !  how  infinite  is  bis  goodness. 
1  the  midst  of  all  the  severities  of  his  justice  ! 
'he  horror  of  the  punishment  looks  terrible  and 
nazing  ;  but  this  condescension,  this  willingness 
Pof  the  Creator  to  be  intreated  by  his  creature, 
makes  his  goodness  and  mercy  shine  out  in  the 
fiitlest  light. 

And  here,  I  believe,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
examine  what  were  the  arguments  of  this  pious 
patriarch  in  the  behalf  of  so  intolerably  wicked  a 
:City  and  people  ;  and  then  we  shall  find  all  ur^ed 
iiat  either  divine  justice  or  mercy  can  furnish  him 
''*ith,  or  his  own  charity  suggest.  He  views  the 
wicked  multitude,  but  there  he  despairs,  there  is 
Dotliing  to  be  pleaded  ;  he  turns  his  eyes  upon  the 
i  he  thought,  and  now  he  hopes  he  has 
wn  argument  that  cannot  but  prevail.     Wilt  thou 


1  argi 
Mestroy  them  t 


previ 
Justice  itself  will  not  destroy 


ihe  good  with  the  bad  ;    much   less  equity  and 
lercy.     Oh  !  spare  the  rest  for  fifty's  sake  !     The 
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modesty  and  submiasion  with  which  he  afterwai 
introduces  his  subsequent  petitions,  and  the  chari- 
table opinion  he  still  entertains  of  that  abandoned 
multitude,  by  his  five  times  successively  lessen- 
ing the  number,  is  an  admirable  pattern  for  us  to 
follow,  and  not  with  lukewarmnessand  indiffereucy 
to  retire  after  a  first  repulse.  He  could  not  think 
there  were  fewer  than  fifty  righteous,  no,  not  in 
the  worst  of  cities  ;  and  when  we  pass  a  mild  cen- 
sure on  the  worst  societies  of  men,  God  will  doubt- 
less be  no  more  offended  with  us,  than  he  was  with 
Abraham.  We  make  men  usually  worse  than 
they  appear ;  Abraham  errs  in  the  safer  extreme, 
willing  to  believe  them  better  than  they  seemed. 
We  may  be  apt,  with  the  disciples,  to  call  for  fire 
on  the  Samaritans,  or  curse  a  city,  for  the  sake  of 
fifty,  forty,  or  fewer  ill  men;  which  is  more  than 
Abraham  could  do  even  to  Sodom  itself.  To 
pray, — Lord,  save  a  wicked  city, — is  great  charity; 
but,— Save  them  for  the  sake  of  some  good  amongst 
them,— is  an  act  of  still  more  noble  and  heroic 
charity. 

The  general  truth  I  shall  observe  to  you,  and 
infer  from  hence,  is  that  however  the  world  may 
despise  religion,  it  is  that  to  which  we  owe  our 
peace  and  security,  the  comforts  of  this  life,  and 
the  hopes  of  a  better.  And  how  much  the  world 
owes  to  religion,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  appear 
from  these  following  particulars.  First,  how  much 
soever  wicked  men  may  envy,  reproach,  and  per- 
secute good  men,  yet  good  men  are  their  best 
friends,  and  requite  injuries  with  kindness,  by 
being  a  means  to  rescue  them  from  temporal  judg- 
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leote,  which  hang  over  their  heads.  And  this 
they  do,  not  only  as  praying  for  their  enemies ; 
but  also  becanse,  if  God  will  bless  good  men,  it 
ieems  almost  necessary  that  wicked  men  should 
share  with  them  in  the  blessing.  For  if  God  pu- 
nishes the  wicked  in  this  world,  he  consequently 
in  some  measure  punishes  the  good,  by  laying 
before  them  so  lamentable  a  spectacle.  What  a 
sad  scene  to  the  good  would  it  be,  to  see  all  the 
world  punished  besides  themselves  !  It  cannot  but 
grieve  the  good  to  see  ill  men  in  misery,  whether 
they  be  friends  or  enemies.  The  good  man  must 
needs  suffer  by  the  punishment  of  his  friends ;  and 
'if  they  be  his  enemies,  his  ciiarity  must  needs 
!make  him  sympathize  witli  them.  They  may  re- 
ace  perhaps  to  see  him  miserable,  but  he  cannot 
be  so  base,  so  mean,  as  to  triumph  in  their  ruin : 
he  feels  the  rod  which  scourges  them  ;  he 
bleeds  when  they  are  wounded  ;  his  very  pity  is 
to  him  a  punishment.  Thus  we  see  how  agreeable 
it  is  to  the  Divine  goodness  to  let  alone  the  wicked, 
and  reserve  their  punishment  to  another  day,  as 
for  other  reasons,  so  for  the  sake  of  those  good  men 
Bmongst  whom  they  live. 

Secondly,  God  in  mercy  may  spare  bad  men 
awhile,  to  see  if  they  will  repent,  moved  thereto 
by  the  example  and  precept  of  some  good  men 
who  yet  remain  among  them.  To  take  good  men 
out  of  a  sinful  world,  may  indeed  be  to  them  a 
favour  ;  but  to  the  wicked  who  shall  remain,  a 
dreadful  doom,  a  fatal  curse.  How  horrid  must 
face  of  tilings  be,  what  a  dismal  darkness 
lUSt  needs  overspread  the  world,  when  all  exam- 
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plea  of  goodness  and  piety  are  withdrawn  !  When 
men  shall  be  bereft  of  so  great  advantages  of  im- 
provement, left  to  the  conduct  of  their  headstrong 
passions !  When  no  awful  presence  of  majestic 
piety  shall  be  left  to  give  a  check,  to  sin,  now- 
growing  impudent  and  insolent  !  When  the 
very  name  of  virtue  shall  be  forgotten,  no  living 
monument  left  to  preserve  its  memory,  not  one 
good  man,  no,  not  to  be  the  object  of  their  acorn 
and  envy  !  For  wliile  there  is  some  virtue  in  the 
world,  let  atheists  do  their  worst,  in  spite  of  all 
their  wit  and  impudence,  it  will  command  respect 
and  veneration ;  it  will,  like  our  Saviour  when 
they  came  to  apprehend  him,  strike  those  unbe- 
lieving Jews  to  the  ground.  And  even  they  who 
persecute  it,  and  expose  it  to  contempt,  shall  sink, 
and,  like  Dagon,  fall  before  the  ark.  If  therefore 
God  will  save  Sodom  for  ten's  sake,  it  is  to  give 
virtue  some  credit  and  reputation  in  the  world, 
either  as  a  pattern  to  be  imitated,  or  as  the  orna- 
ment and  defence  of  societies,  nations,  and  king- 
doms. First,  as  a  pattern  ;  for  example  ever  had 
a  stronger  influence  than  precept :  laws  command, 
but  (what  is  more)  examples  win,  obedience  ; 
laws  speak  in  thunder,  but  examples  in  a  calm ; 
inviting  obedience,  by  letting  the  world  know  it  is 
practicable.  Secondly,  as  a  nation's  ornament ; 
the  world  without  religion  ia  still  but  a  dark  con- 
fused mass,  a  very  chaos  of  ungoverned  passions  ; 
without  religion,  it  is  but  a  forest  of  beasts,  es- 
teemed rational ;  where  reason  serves  to  no  better 
purpose  than  to  ensnare  our  weaker  brethren,  and 
power  to  authorize  and  back  us  iu  that  advantage 
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■which  we  have  unreasonably  taken  hold  of.  In 
isuch  a  confused  world  as  that  would  be,  it  would 
Bot  be  worth  a  wise  man's  wish  or  tliouglit  to  live 
one  hour.  Tiiirdly,  as  a  nation's  defence  :  had 
ft  potent  enemy  invaded  Sodom,  and  a  cou- 
rageous army  been  required  to  give  a  brave  re- 
pulse, nothing  could  have  inspired  the  defendants 
■with  truer  courage,  than  virtue  and  the  fear  of 
God ;  but,  more  especially  at  this  juncture,  ten 
good  men  had  really  done  more  service  than  the 
most  numerous  hosts.  Though  also  in  that  more 
general  sense  ten  pious  commanders  may  add 
courage  to  an  army,  and  inspire  them  with  true 
bravery  in  a  just  cause ;  such  as  the  defence  of 
injured  innocence,  their  country,  laws,  liberties, 
and  properties  :  and  God  no  doubt  would  prosper 
a  cause  defended  by  such  patriots.  But  here  no 
enemy  in  the  field  appeared  in  arms  ;  no  neigh- 
bour did  alarm  ;  while  all  was  calm  about  them, 
over  their  heads  a  fiery  storm  was  gathering ; 
an  angry  God  set  himself  in  battle  array  against 
lem  ;  and  Heaven,  provoked  by  such  outrage- 
is  sins,  and  waxing  hot  with  just  indignation 
against  such  abandoned  wretches,  was  melting 
down  upon  their  heads,  and  falling  on  them  in 
^  storm  of  brimstone.  They  could,  in  this  case, 
itake  themselves  to  no  defensive  arms,  but 
lyers  and  tears ;  no  drops  to  quench  that  flame, 
but  such  as  true  repentance  could  afford  ;  sack- 
cloth was  now  the  safest  helmet  they  could  take, 
and  ashes  that  which  the  fire  would  least  Injure. 
t,  alas !  in  five  cities  there  was  not  one  that 
tuld  relent ;  not  an  eye  that  could  drop  a  tear 
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for  sin  !  Not  one,  now  Lot  was  gone,  would 
wai!  the  public  sins,  or  his  own  ;  would  pity 
Sodom,  or  himself!  Not  a  soul  prostrate  in  tlie 
dust ;  not  a  bended  knee,  besides  Abraham's,  to 
deprecate  God's  judgments !  And  what  could  the 
patriarch  do  for  men  that  would  not  be  saved  t 
He  could  not  snatch  them  out  of  the  fire,  and  save 
them  against  their  wills.  Had  there  been  ten 
willing  to  be  saved,  he  had  by  prayer  rescued  all ; 
and  what  could  charitv  itself  do  more  ?  The  con- 
descension of  the  Almighty  to  his  creatures  was 
never  more  conspicuous,  nor  the  zeal  of  true 
friendship  (that  is,  the  salvation  of  souls)  never 
better  exerted  than  upon  this  melancholy  occasion. 
To  be  allowed  to  plead  with  his  Maker ;  to  have 
his  utmost  requests  granted  by  him  ;  and,  after 
all,  to  fail  through  the  obstinacy  and  perverseness 
of  those,  for  whose  sakes  alone  he  had  undertaken 
this  mediation  ;  must  to  every  reasonable  creature 
be  a  thought  most  shocking.  What,  then,  did 
Abraham  suffer !  If  innocency  and  virtue  drop, 
struck  by  some  sudden  blow,  though  all  good  men 
pity  and  lament  their  fate,  yet  that  calamity  is 
alleviated,  and  the  stroke  which  that  grief  gives  is 
soon  healed,  when  we  consider,  that  death  is  the 
worst  that  innocence  can  suffer,  and  that  it  is 
but  a  passage  to  a  happy  eternity.  But  for  guilt 
to  drop  down,  without  repentance,  into  a  gulf 
whence  there  is  no  return  ;  this  thought  wounds 
deep. 

I  might  now  plead  for  religion  from  the  topic 
of  secular  interest ;  but  that  would  engage  me 
beyond    the    limits   of  a    discourse,  and    perhaps 
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might  be  thought  needless  for  one  who  had  so  often 
mentioned  it  from  this  place. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  let  us  pray  that  God 
would  grant  us  all  grace  to  take  warning  by  the 
example,  &c. 


IT      "} 


The  Lord 

We  see  it  is  the  daily  business,  the  chief  contr 
ance  of  man,  to  preserve  himself  from  want  and 
penury.  It  is  the  unreasonable  fear  of  this  sets  all 
our  hands  at  work,  and  makes  us  toil  and  rack 
ourselves  in  our  various  employments ;  it  is  this 
makes  us  encounter  so  many  hazards  by  sea  and 
land,  that  we  may  secure  ourselves  from  the  dread- 
ful attacks  of  that  so  frightful  enemy,  that  armed 
man,  poverty.  Whereas,  did  we  but  consider 
whose  providence  rules  over  us,  and  in  whose  dis- 
posal all  these  things  here  below  are,  we  should 
"  first  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  then  all  these  things  should  be  added 
unto  us."  But  it  is  the  want  of  this  consideration 
which  very  often  renders  all  our  labours  ineffec- 
tual ;  so  that  no  wonder  many  have  such  ill  suc- 
cess in  their  most  industrious  undertakings.  They, 
alas !  are  too  apt  to  presume  upon  their  own  po- 
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Key,  and  to  think  that  their  own  arm  can  help 
Aem  ;  they  imagloc  riches  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  labours,  and  that  wealth  must 
of  course  flow  from  their  industry  and  care  : 
but  all  this  while  they  forget  that  without  God's 
blessing  their  labours  are  all  blasted,  and  their 
endeavours  vain.  This,  then,  should  be  our  care 
and  policy,  to  labour  with  one  hand,  and  to  stretch 
forth  the  other  toward  heaven  in  supplication  and 
prayer  ;  that  is,  to  use  our  honest  endeavours,  and 
to  look  up  to  God  for  his  blessing  on  the  event. 
To  man  can  truly  tell  what  belongs  to  wealth  or 
mour,  but  the  man  whose  Shepherd  is  the  living 
rd  ;  he  only  knows  how  to  prize  them,  and  how 
use  them.  We  may  fancy  to  ourselves  a  thou- 
sand ways  of  growing  in  greatness  ;  but  when  it 
is  gained  by  dishonesty,  it  ends  in  shame  and  po- 
verty. As  there  is  uo  counsel  against  the  Lord,  ao 
'lere  is  no  honour  nor  content  without  him.  In 
in  does  the  world  frown  on  that  man,  whom  he 
means  to  honour  ;  Haman  may  stand  for  a  while, 
but  he  must  fall  at  last  before  the  righteous  Mor- 
decai.  For  what  signify  the  empty  airy  smiles 
of  fortune  on  him  whom  heaven  designs  for  ven- 
geance? but  they  that  honour  God,  those  will 
God  honour.  That  man  should  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  giving,  and  that  God  should  be  so 
gracious  to  accept  that  honour,  is  a  high  favour; 
but  that  God,  when  men  out  of  duty  pay  him 
honour,  should  therefore  honour  them  again,  is  an 
unparalleled  kindness.  And  yet  such  is  the  mercy 
of  our  God,  as  to  reward  us  for  our  duty  ;  not  only 
to  accept,  but  to  recompense  those  services,  which 
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we  could  not  neglect  or  omit  without  oar  UR 
ruin.  Thus  does  he  deal  with  all  bis  saints,  and 
thus  has  he  all  alon^  led  his  sheep  through  the 
mazes  of  this  trouhlesome  world  ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  defeats  the  devices  of  such  as  strengthen 
themselves  in  their  wickedness,  and  casteth  out  the 
counsels  of  princes.  Can  any  one  say  he  ever 
served  and  honoured  God,  and  was  neglected  or 
dishonoured  by  him  ?  And  who  ever  dishonoured 
his  Maker  and  prospered  ?  1  would  not  he  so 
understood,  as  if  I  made  riches  and  success  the 
mark  of  God's  favour;  they  are  often  arguments 
of  the  contrary  :  but  then  he  only  suffers  the  one 
to  be  afflicted  for  a  season,  as  he  permits  the  other 
to  flourish.  This  we  are  assured  of,  that  innocency 
and  a  good  conscience  will  bring  a  man  peace  at 
the  last ;  but  the  contrary  practice  brings  nothing 
with  it,  but  pains  and  repentance.  Thus  we  live 
in  a  blind  and  eager  pursuit  of  our  ends  ;  but  the 
more  haste  we  make  in  this  wrong  way,  the  farther 
we  are  from  our  journey's  end.  False  measures 
are  the  destruction  of  our  endeavours ;  God  bids 
us  first  seek  his  kingdom,  but  we  foolishly  first 
seek  the  world,  and  the  goods  thereof:  and  should 
the  Almighty  meet  us  in  the  way,  and  stop  us  in 
our  pursuit,  it  is  more  than  we  expected  or  sought 
after ;  therefore  do  we  fail  of  both,  because  we 
sought  for  neither  as  we  ought.  Nor  does  the 
Psalmist  only  presume  upon  God's  goodness  ;  but 
finding  the  Almighty  to  be  on  his  side,  he  builds 
up  his  confidence  :  when  he  has  been  rescued  from 
such  dangers  and  calamities,  from  which  tlie  Di- 
vine arm  of  Providence  was  alone  of  strength  to 
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redeem  him,  when  he  has  had  experience  of  the 
illmighty  favour  in  his  deliverance,  he  makes  sure 
also  of  liis  goodness  for  the  future  ;  since  God  had 
shown  himself  to  be  his  God,  his  Shepherd,  he 
with  full  assurance  cries  out,  "  I  shall  not  want." 
For  our  encouragement,  therefore,  thus  to  expect 
pud's  blessing  on  our  honest  endeavours,  and  not 
to  be  too  solicitous  about  the  things  of  this  world, 
it  is  necessary  we  should  believe  God  to  be  our 
Shepherd  ;  which  I  shall,  first,  prove,  and  show 
how  he  is  60 ;  secondly,  whose  Shepherd  he  is, 
.or  who  they  be,  over  whom  he  has  a  more 
particular  care ;  and,  thirdly,  what  advantages 
^crue  to  those  who  are  under  the  care  and  pro- 
jection of  this  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our 
BDuls. 

I.  And,  first,  that  God  is  our  Shepherd.    When 
God  had  created  man,  like  a  good  shepherd  he 
provided  him  a  green  pasture,   and  led  him  forth 
beside  the  waters  of  comfort,    placed  him  in  an 
earthly  paradise,   and  gave  him  liberty  to  eat  of 
HBvery  herb  of  the  field,  and  of  every  tree  in  the 
.rden,  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
id  evil.     And  when  of  all  the  good    creatures 
ich  he  had  made,  there  was  none  found  to  be 
help  meet  for  Adam,  he  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 
upon  him,  and  then  took  the  woman,  who  was 
be  his  comfortable  companion,  out  of  his  side  ; 
so  that,  as  he  had  provided  for  his  being  and  sub- 
sistence by  giving  him  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
creation,  so,  by  adding  this  one,  Woman,  for  an 
help  meet,  did  God  seem  to  sum  up  all  his  former 
Thus  what    his    wisdom    created,    liis 
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providence  preserved  ;  and,  as  the  royal  Psalnusi 
observes,  "  Be  ye  sure  that  the  Lord  he  is  God,  it 
is  he  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves ; 
we  are  his  people  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture." 
When  man  found  means  to  deprive  himself  of 
God's  favour,  and  forfeit  that  blessed  estate  by  dis- 
obeying his  commands,  then  were  we  "  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd;"  and  had  not  his  mercy 
found  out  a  means  to  restore  us,  and  bring  us  back 
into  a  riglit,  a  better  way,  we  had  been  for  ever 
lost.  But  his  mercy,  which  endureth  for  ever, 
and  is  over  all  his  works,  once  again  made  us  one 
sheep-fold  under  one  shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous ;  he  is  that  good  shepherd  which  laid 
down  his  life  for  his  sheep.  Thus  is  God  our 
shepherd  both  by  creation  and  by  redemption  ; 
his  providence  never  forsook  us ;  but  when  we 
were  gone  astray,  then  did  God  of  his  goodness 
send  his  Son  to  bring  ns  into  the  right  way,  to 
instruct  us  in  the  paths  we  should  walk  In.  Like 
sheep  we  are  not  able  to  resist  our  enemy,  or  de- 
fend ourselves  :  Satan,  that  ravenous  wolf,  stands 
ready  to  devour  us,  had  not  we  a  shepherd  to 
watch  over  our  souls;  we  should  soon  be  destroyed 
by  that  roaring  Hon,  had  we  not  also  for  our  safe- 
guard the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  And  here 
we  may,  by  the  way,  consider  the  person  who 
makes  his  boast,  that  the  Lord  was  his  shepherd  ; 
no  less  than  a  king,  wlio  himself  was  set  in  the 
place  of  a  shepherd  to  feed  Jacob  his  people,  and 
Israel  his  inheritance.  And  yet  we  do  not  find 
him  boasting  in  his  greatness,  but  with  an  honour- 
able confidence  relying  upon  the  perfection  of  the 
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one  great  Shepherd,  the  Almighty  Lord  of  heaven 
Bnd  earth. 

II.  But  let  us,  in  the  next  place,  consider  whose 
shepherd  God  is  in  a  more  particular  manner. 
If  there  be  a  general  providence,  an  almighty 
wisdom,  which  guides  and  governs  all  things, 
which  takes  care  of  the  least  particle  of  the  crea- 
tion, as  the  Psalmist  assures  us  there  is, — "  for  his 
mercy  is  over  all  his  works  ;"  if  God,  I  say,  in  his 
wise  ordination  of  the  universe,  "  lets  his  sun  rise 
on  the  bad  as  well  as  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust;"  why  should  we  (ques- 
tion his  more  immediate  care  of  such  as  truly  love 
and  fear  him  ?  "  If  God  careth  for  the  sparrow, 
shall  he  not  much  more  care  for  you,  O  ye  of  little 
faith  V  As  our  hopes  are  not  only  in  this  life,  so 
neither  are  they  altogether  deferred  ;  else  why 
should  our  Saviour  annex  a  temporal  blessing  to 
■meekness,  if  the  meek  shall  not  inherit  the  earth  ? 
When  therefore  we  arrive  at  David's  pitch,  to  be 
men  after  God's  own  heart,  then,  and  only  then, 
tnay  we  safely  rely  on  God's  more  peculiar  provi- 
idence  ;  it  is  then  we  have  a  more  than  ordinary 
■4itle  to  his  favour,  when  we  delight  in  his  statutes 
«nd  observe  his  commandments :  when  we  make 
JDStice  the  scales,  and  his  word  the  rule,  of  our 
actions  ;  when  we  are  merciful  to  the  afflicted,  and 
our  hands  are  open  to  those  that  want,  then  may 
.•we  expect  "  good  measure  heaped  up  and  running 
iiover  into  our  bosom."  This  was  the  faith  which 
gave  Abraham  the  honourable  title  of  God's  friend, 
and  which  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness ; 
be  staggered  not  at  the  promises,  though  all  human 
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visible  means  were  wanting,  because  he  knew  he 
tiiat  had  promised  was  faithful.  This  enabled 
hira  to  leave  his  country  and  his  kindred,  and  yet 
not  doubt  but  that  the  Lord  would  be  his  portion. 
Jacob,  flying  from  his  brother  Esau,  had  nothing 
to  rely  on  but  his  staff;  yet  in  the  strength  of  his 
faith  he  could  say,  "  I  shall  not  want;  the  Lord 
is  with  me," 

III.  Which  brings  me  to  the  third  thing  I  pro- 
posed to  speak  of;  that  is,  the  advantages  that  ac- 
crue to  those  who  are  under  the  care  and  protection 
of  this  great  Shepherd.  He  that  is  fully  persuaded 
of  God's  providence  over  him,  and  is  assured  that 
the  Lord  careth  for  him,  cannot  think  that  any 
thing  shall  be  wanting,  whilst  lie  enjoys  him  who 
possesses  all  things.  David  tells  us  that  "they 
who  fear  the  Lord,  shall  want  no  manner  of  thing 
that  is  good."  And  how,  indeed,  can  the  righte- 
ous fear  want  or  poverty,  when  he  is  assured  that 
the  Lord  looks  over  him,  who  is  "  full  of  mercy, 
and  plenteous  in  loving-kindness  and  truth  ;  whose 
eyes  are  open  unto  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are 
open  unto  their  prayers  ?"  And  if  we  but  consider 
God  in  the  nature  of  his  attributes,  we  cannot 
distrust  our  condition  here  ;  for  from  these  may 
we  have  sufficient  ground  of  confidence  in  him. 
For  as  he  is  God,  so  he  is  faithful,  and  will  per- 
form all  his  gracious  promises,  which  are  ever  in 
favour  of  his  servants,  of  those  that  love  and  fear 
him.  And  as  he  is  faithful,  so  he  is  able  to 
relieve  all  our  necessities,  both  in  respect  of 
his  knowledge  and  of  his  power.  He  knoweth 
what    we  need    before    we    ask    him  ;     and    with 
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with  him  nothing  is  impossible  :  so  that  if  we  be- 
lieve that  God  knows  our  necessities,  and  is  able 
I  to  relieve  us,  and  yet  doubt,  our  practice  contra- 
dicts our  faith ;  that  is,  we  believe  God  has  said 
■o  and  so,  but  we  dare  not  trust  him.  But  we 
bave  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy  ;  that,  as  his 
truth  endures  from  one  generation  to  another,  so 
does  his  mercy  abide  for  ever.  It  is  a  most  sur- 
prising thing,  therefore,  that,  among  all  those 
exercises  that  men  are  busied  about,  this  of  religion 
should  be  so  much  neglected ;  that  men  should  he  so 
diligent  and  industrious,  so  painful  and  unwearied, 
— some  in  getting  estates,  others  in  lavishly  throw- 
ing them  away  by  pursuing  the  toilsome  paths  of 
pleasure, — and  yet  so  few  study  to  acquaint  them- 
■  pelves  with  God,  to  learn  the  most  profitable  arts  of 
I  ft  virtuous  and  religious  life.  But  our  Saviour  has 
observed  that  "  the  children  of  this  world  are,  ia 
their  generation,  wiser  than  the  children  of  light." 
For  whereas  in  other  labours  no  man  can  promise 
himself  success,  yet  in  this  we  never  read  of  any 
that  ever  seriously  undertook  the  business  of  reli- 
,  gion,  and  God  did  not  prosper  it  in  his  hands. 
I  :And  without  doubt,  it  is  a  less  difficulty  to  succeed 
Fin  the  affairs  of  religion,  than  to  compass  our 
worldly  designs ;  less  trouble  and  less  care  will 
make  us  servants  of  God,  than  great  men ;  less 
,  pains  will  make  us  good  Ciinstiaus,  than  will  get  an 
beetate.  And  indeed,  thougli  there  were  no  visible 
F  benefits  of  godliness,  yet  since  there  will  come  a 
time  when  it  will  he  our  eternal  interest  to  have 
been  good,  our  greatest  advantage  to  have  been 
religious  i  when  we  shall  wish  to  have  been  good 
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Christians,  though  with  the  loss  of  the  whole  worl 
mt'thinks  it  might  be  some  matter  of  consideration  to 
turn  the  course  of  our  desires  a  right  way,  to  take  off 
our  aflections  from  the  things  of  this  world,  and  set 
tliem  on  things  above.  But  then,  if  we  further- 
more consider  it,  a  life  of  virtue  and  piety  is  not 
only  no  hindrance,  but  serves  to  further  and  pro- 
mote our  temporal  concerns  ;  and,  as  it  is  the  most 
conducive  to  our  happiness  in  the  next  life,  so  it  is 
the  readiest  thing  in  the  world  to  advance  our 
interests  in  the  present.  And  this,  sure,  will  be  a 
likely  argument  to  prevail  with  worldly-minded 
men  ;  and  certainly  it  is  so;  for  it  not  only  recon- 
ciles and  recommends  uft  to  God's  favour,  but  to 
man's  also.  And  we  may  likewise  observe,  that, 
let  a  man  be  never  so  wicked  himself,  yet  he  shall 
sooner  choose  to  deal  with,  and  rely  on,  one,  who 
has  hut  the  reputation  of  being  good  and  honest, 
than  those  he  knows  are  as  bad  as  himself.  If 
these  things  be  so,  (as  undoubtedly  they  are,)  then 
who  can  be  so  void  of  understanding,  who  can  be 
so  regardless  of  his  present  and  future  welfare,  as 
not  to  make  religion  his  chief  concern,  and  endea- 
vour, by  the  holiness  of  his  life,  to  entitle  himself 
to  the  protection  and  guard  of  David's  Almighty 
Shepherd  ?  But  it  may  be  objected,  that  David 
himself  confesseth  that  he  was  "  poor  and  needy  ;" 
and  St.  Paul,  that  he  was  "in  nakedness,  cold, 
and  fasting ;"  how  then  can  the  godly  be  said  to 
want  nothing,  when  sucli  eminent  saints  as  these 
were,  seem  to  complain  of  their  necessitous  con- 
ditions t  But  David  himself  has  fully  answered 
this ;  for,  says  he,  "  I  have  been  young,  and  now 
13 
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am  old,  yet  saw  I  never  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  their  bread."  Consider  likewise, 
the  fulness  and  abundance  of  God's  children  is  not 
as  it  appeareth  to  the  eves  of  the  world  ;  but  if  we 
look  upon  the  contentedness  of  their  minds,  the 
peace  and  joy  of  their  hearts,  the  quiet  and  tran- 
quillity they  enjoy  in  their  own  breasts,  we  shall 
find  them,  as  St.  Paul  speaks,  "  as  sorrowful,  yet 
alway  rejoicing  ;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich  ; 
as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things." 
And  though  David  complains  that  he  was  poor  and 
needy,  yet  herein  he  expresseth  satisfaction, — 
**  The  Lord  careth  for  me."  There  is  a  twofold 
want,  either  of  the  desires,  or  of  one's  necessities; 
both  these  wants  God  has  promised  bis  children 
shall  not  suffer,  though  the  latter  be  more  emphati- 
cally signified.  And  far  better  it  is  to  have  only 
what  is  necessary,  than  to  abound  :  for  man  is  of 
such  a  nature  and  frame  as  not  to  be  well  able  to 
bear  either  of  the  extremes,  plenty  or  poverty  ;  but 
the  first  is  most  liable  to  seduce  him,  as  offering 
him  more  and  stronger  temptations,  if  we  may 
believe  daily  experience.  It  was  plenty  made 
Israel  forget  their  God;  "  Jeshurun  waxed  fat, 
and  kicked  :  thou  art  waxen  fat,  thou  art  grown 
thick,  thou  art  covered  with  fatness ;  then  he  for- 
sook God  which  made  hira,  and  lightly  esteemed 
the  rock  of  his  salvation'."  On  good  grounds 
therefore  does  wise  Agur  pray,  "Give  me  not 
riches;  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  who 
is  the  Lord  ?  nor  poverty ;  lest  1  steal,   and  take 
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the  name  of  my  God  in  vain ;  but  feed  me  witH 
food  convenient  for  me  '."  God  does  not  therefore 
always  give  abundance  to  his  children,  leet  it 
should  draw  their  hearts  from  him  ;  but  though 
he  increases  not  their  store,  he  will  diminish  and 
lessen  their  desires  ;  and  expeiience  proves  it  to  us 
much  safer  for  the  soul,  that  the  body  should  be  in 
want,  than  should  abound.  It  was  the  husks,  and 
the  want  of  bread,  that  brought  back  the  prodigal  to 
his  father's  house  :  find  though  God  may  perhaps 
for  a  while  seem  regardless  of  his  children,  yet 
then  is  his  secret  providence  watching  for  their 
good  ;  and  he  will  "  never  leave  them  nor  forsake 
them,"  but  "give  his  angels  chaise  over  them," 
lest  at  any  time  they  be  surprised  by  any  tempta- 
tion to  forget  God,  who  has  so  fearfully  made  them, 
and  so  wonderfully  preserved  them.  But  some 
may  yet  object,  and  say :  If  God  would  give  me 
riches  and  wealth,  1  might  then  promote  his  glory 
by  succouring  and  relieving  the  needy,  and  those 
that  have  no  helper.  But  "  shall  the  thing  formed 
say  unto  him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou 
made  me  thus?  Does  not  the  potter,  of  the  same 
clay,  make  one  vessel  to  honour,  and  another  to 
dishonour'?"  And  shall  not  God  do  what  he  will 
with  his  own  ?  Can  man  pretend  to  know  what  is 
better  for  himself  than  liis  Creator  does  ?  No, 
surely ;  he  that  made  us,  best  knoweth  what  is 
convenient  for  us  :  for  if  worldly  advantages  would 
have  profited  us,  we  had  certainly  had  them  ;  and 
therefore  if  tliey  are  denied  us,  we  ought  to  reflect, 
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that  it  is  God,  who  foresaw  that  riches  would  have 
proved  our  destruction,  that  denies  them:  and  to 
him,  "the  Author  and  Finislier  of  our  faith,"  after 
all,  must  we  look  up,  as  on  whom  alone  depends 
oar  being,  and  our  well-being,  both  here  and 
'  hereafter. 

I  shall  now  ooly  make  this  inference  from  what 
has  been  said  ;  that  is,  if  "  God  be  our  Shepherd, 
and  therefore  we  shall  not  want,"  this  ought  to 
teach  us  to  moderate  our  desires  of  things  below, 
and  to  trust  him  in  the  wise  disposal  of  this  world. 
And  as  our  affections  should  not  he  immoderate,  so 
neither  ought  our  actions  ;  but  both  squared  and 
made  comformable  to  the  law  he  has  appointed  for 
them :  nothing  should  tempt  us  to  take  unlawful 
courses,  when  we  know  we  have  an  Almighty 
Shepherd  watching  over  us.  I  have  made  use  only 
of  such  arguments  to  persuade  to  a  faithful  de- 
pendence upon  God,  as  tend  to  the  advancement 
of  our  temporal  interests  ;  since  none,  I  imagine, 
are  more  likely  to  prevail  upon  degenerate  man- 
kind :  for  if  the  sense  of  their  duty,  their  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare,  and  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  will 
not  persuade,  what  abideth  for  such  men,  but  a  fear- 
ful expectation  of  divine  vengeance  ?  From  which, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us  all,  for  the  sake  of  thy 
blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ;  to  whom,  with 
thee,  O  Father,  and  thy  Holy  Spirit,  be  ascribed 
onour  and  praise,  from  hencefortli  and  for 
!  Amen. 


Think  not  to  Bay  within  yourselves,  we  have  Abraham  to  our 
Father :  far  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  ahlc  of  these  stones 
to  r^sc  up  ehildreu  unto  Abraham. 

The  text  is  part  of  St,  John  Baptist's  sermon, 
preaching  repentance  to  the  people  of  "the  Jews  ;  a 
nation  proud  and  haughty,  tliat  boasted  mightily 
of  their  descent  from  the  great  patriarch  Abraham  ; 
looking  upon  themselves  as  the  elect  children  of 
God,  because  they  were  the  natural  sons  of  the 
father  of  the  faithfiil.  But  to  correct  the  repro- 
bate pride  of  these  men,  St.  John  bids  all  to 
"  repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;" 
and  after  a  severe  reprimand  for  living  otherwise 
than  became  the  true  sons  of  Abraham,  he,  in  my 
text,  shows  them  the  wrong  conclusion  they  made, 
and  the  vanity  of  their  arguments:  "Think  not 
to  say  within  yourselves,  we  have  Abraham  to  our 
Father,  for  I  say  unto  you  that  God  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham."  It 
was  indeed  a  privilege,  an  honour,  to  he  bom  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  our  Saviour  himself  is  called 
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■the  son    of  David,    by  his  parents    deriving  his 
pedigree  after  the  flesh  from  him ;  and  St.  Paul 
boasts    more   than    once   of  his    parentage,    "an 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin."  But  if  Abraham's  sanc- 
tity be  not  joined  with  his  blood,  such  boasting  is 
rein  ;  for  though  the  promise  was  primarily  made 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed  after  him,  yet  sin  takes 
away  all  distinction  between  the  sons  of  Sarah  and 
the  sons  of  Hagar.     Abraham  has  no  need  of  such 
Bons  as  these,  for  God  is  able  to  raise  up  from  the 
mes,  sons  more  conformable  to  the  true  piety  of 
their  fathers ;    and  will   as  certainly  reject  such 
stubborn  and  disobedient  children  :  and  whatever 
claim  they  may  make  by  a  direct  lineal  succession 
,bom  him,  yet  shall  they  never  inlierit  the  pro- 
tses  made  to  their  father.     Treason  in  a  subject 
tncels   all   right  to  estate    as  well  as  life ;    and 
lough  great  pretence  may  be  made  to  kindred 
irith  Abraham,  yet  for  disobedience,  and  refusing 
live  conformably  to  their  forefather,  from  whom 
ley  claim  descent,  the  entail  will  be  cut  off,  and 
:y  justly  disinherited,  and  sons  made  unto  Abra- 
of  stones:  hence  the  Gentiles  shall  be  adopted 
Abraham's  sons,  and   inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  such  undutiful  and  obstinate  children 
have  justly  forfeited.    For  now  God  has  sent  his  Son 
into  the  world,  that  all  that  believe  in  him  should 
ave  everlasting  life  ;  and  they  shall  be  now  reck- 
ned  true  sons  of  Abraham,  who  live  and  believe 
he    did.     Now    verily    "  neither  circumcision 
raileth  any  thing  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new 
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creature '."  The  Hght  of  the  Gospel  hath  not  only 
discovered  men's  sins,  but  calls  upon  them  to  leave 
them  ;  "  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  la 
at  hand,"  was  the  substance  of  his  preaching,  who 
came  to  prepare  the  way  of  Christ,  and  to  usher  in 
the  evangelical  light.  Though  God  never  in  the 
least  approved  of  sin,  yet  in  former  ages,  before 
the  coming  of  his  Son  into  the  world,  he  had  not 
so  fully  shown  his  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  it, 
at  least,  in  the  Gentile  world  :  but  now  "  he  com- 
mandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent ;"'  he  lets 
the  world  know  that,  in  time  of  Gospel  light,  men 
must  not  expect  that  patience  and  forbearance  at 
his  hands,  which  he  was  pleased  to  exercise  to- 
wards those,  who  lived  in  darker  ages  and  times  of 
ignorance.  Barren  trees  aforetimes  were  suffered 
to  stand  long ;  but  now  "  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root 
of  the  trees,  and  every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth 
good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire." 
The  chief  design  of  the  Gospel  is,  that  men  should 
"  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  to  God."  So  that  now  no  claim  from  the 
loins  of  Abraham  is  available,  unless  it  be  joined 
with  his  faith ;  for  though  we  read  that  Abraham 
was  justified  by  faith,  and  thereupon  had  the  pro- 
mises made  to  him  and  his  seed ;  yet  we  do  not 
find  that  Abraham's  faith  was  imputed  to  any  of 
his  offspring  for  righteousness.  God  was  never 
well-pleased  with  any  of  them,  but  when  they 
walked  in  the  steps  of  their  Father;  but  if  once 
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I  ftey  "  turned  aside,  and  went  a  whoring  after  their 
L'Own  inventions,"  both  God  and  Abraham  will  not 
I  only  disown  any  relation  to  them,  but  utterly  turn 
I'tiiem  out,  and  give  their  inheritance  to  others. 
*  God,"  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "shall  be  sought 
tof  them  that  sought  him  not:"  and  St.  Paul 
Iproves,  that  whosoever  believes,  is  of  the  seed  of 
I  Abraham;  "if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abra- 
Iham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise." 
■These  are  the  stones, — that  is,  other  nations, — out 
vef  which  God  is  able  to  raise  up  children  to  himself, 
f  and  seed  to  Abraham. 

So  much  may  serve  for  a  generitl  explanation 
Kof  my  text ;  but  in  order  to  our  further  instruction, 
[I  shall  from  the  words  consider  these  particulars  : 
fFirst,  I  shall  show  how  inestimable  a  benefit  it  is 

■  live  under  the  care  and  influence  of  an  ortho- 

[ox  and  piously  constituted  Church  ;    and  yet  that 

E^s,  barely  and  of  itself,  can  give  us  no  assurance 

^  heaven :    Secondly,  That  error  of  life,   and  a 

K^tricked  conversation,  is  able  to  remove  this  blessing 

■om   us,    and    expose  us  to   any  instruments  of 

iGod's  justice,  that  he  shall    be  pleased  to  punish 

I.  And  first,  how  inestimable  a  benefit  it  is,  to 
live  under  the  care  and  influence  of  an  orthodox 
and  piously  constituted  Church  !  How  many  pious 
wishes  have  been  sent  up  to  heaven  by  many  poor 
distressed  souls,  that  they  might  be  freed  from  the 
confinement  they  at  present  labour  under ;  that 
they  might  lead  the  residue  of  their  lives  under 
the  clear  sunshine  of  the  Gospel ;  that  they  might 
once  again  see  the  chains  of  infidelity  fall  oflf  their 
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mother  the  Churcli's  arms,  and  themselves  rejoice 
to  see  her  day,  and  be  glad  !  This  is  a  happiness 
that  draws  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  poor  distressed 
Christians  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  to 
behold  and  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  their 
brethren  in  the  reformed  churches,  where  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  shines  in  its  full  vigour  ;  though, 
alas  !  not  reflected  so  advantageously  as  it  ought  to 
be,  by  the  good  works  of  those  who  pretend  perhaps 
most  to  profess  it.  Wliat  sad  censures  are  we  apt 
to  pass  upon  those  eastern  cities,  whence  Christ- 
ianity is  removed  !  every  one  can  pass  their  judg- 
ment upon  them,  and  say, — their  transgressions 
have  cast  them  out  of  God's  favour,  and  made 
them  justly  to  be  the  instrumentsof  his  vengeance, 
the  followers  of  Mahomet.  Surely  then  we,  of  this 
western  part  of  the  world,  who  have  engrossed, 
not  only  all  learning,  but  all  religion  too,  from  the 
ignorant  Grecians,  among  whom  learning  had 
once  her  chief  residence  ;  we,  I  say,  cannot  but  be 
exceedingly  happy,  among  whom  God  is  pleased 
to  dwell,  and  with  whom  he  daily  converseth  by 
his  word  and  ministry.  This  is  a  blessing  God  has 
denied  to  many  other  nations  ;  and  may  not  the 
unthank fulness  for,  and  insensibility  of,  these  mer- 
cies, stop  the  current  of  his  favours,  and  make  him 
turn  them  another  way  ?  In  this  particular  we  ex- 
ceed even  the  purest  ages  of  the  church  :  they 
indeed  enjoyed  the  first  and  clearest  light  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  yet,  alas  !  they  paid  dear  for  what  is 
brought  home  to  us,  even  to  our  doors  :  they 
thought  their  lives  and  liberties  too  cheap  prizes 
pay  for  their  profession  of  Christianity.     By  how 
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much  therefore  God's  blessings  to  us  exceed  those 
he  vouchsafed  to  them,  even  by  so  much  the  more 
guilty  are  we  of  ingratitude  to  God,  as  their  pro- 
fession and  practice  shall  condemn  ours.  For  now 
(blessed  be  God  !)  kings  are  become  nursing  falhers 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  she  that  in  former 
I  times  was  driven  into  the  wilderness,  is  now  brought 
I  with  pomp  and  triunipli  into  the  city  ;  and  her 
garments,  formerly  torn  with  the  thorns  of  perse- 
cution, are  now  changed  into  a  comely  apparel  of 
[  decency ;  she  is  now  exalted  to  the  throne  and 
(■cabinet  of  princes,  and  the  temporal  sword  pleads 
the  cause  of  the  spiritual.  Every  one  now  is  bom 
to  religion,  and  it  is  not  only  the  free  gifV  of  God, 
but  hell  can  no  more  exact  its  price  for  it :  for 
I  (God  be  thanked  !)  it  is  almost  as  dangerous  now 
to"  deny  Christ  before  men,  as  formerly  it  was  to 
I  profess  him.  Tliese  are  blessings  not  a  little  to 
,  be  accounted  of  by  us  ;  and  yet  is  all  this  of  itself 
'  BO  far  from  making  us  happy,  that,  if  we  do  not 
improve  it  as  we  ought,  it  will  but  aggravate  our 
doom,  and  enhance  our  misery.  If  we  talk  of 
heaven,  and  our  actions  denote  and  speak  nothing 
^fc  ditferent  conduct  but  hell,  we  sliall  win  no  other 
^B  regard  but  thai  of  dissemblers  :  whatsoever  our  pro- 
fessions be,  if  our  religion  be  only  in  our  mouths, 
and  not  in  our  hearts,  it  will  nothing  avail  us  to 
say  we  have  Abraham  to  our  Father.     If  we  will  be 

I  true  Christians,  we  must  endeavour  to  deserve  that 
Dame  by  following  the  steps  of  our  blessed  Master ; 
we  must  keep  our  consciences  void  of  offence  both 
towards  God  and  towards  man.  We  must  "  walk 
honestly,  as  in  the  day,"  and  '^  not,"  as  the  apostle 
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describes, "  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  cham- 
bering and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envy  ;"  but 
we  must  "  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  making 
provision  for  the  6esh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof." 
And  indeed,  though  religion  be  expressed  in  the  true 
doctrines  of  faith  to  be  believed,  yet  that  is  but  an 
empty  and  a  bare  picture,  if  it  be  not  enlivened  by 
good  works  and  an  holy  life,  as  St.  James  speaks; 
and  his  conclusion  is,  "  as  the  body  without  the 
spirit  is  dead,  so  is  faith  without  works."  Let  ub 
never  so  often  repeat  our  creed  ;  or,  in  the  apto- 
Btle's  language,  "speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  angels  ;"  yet  if  we  want  that  cliarity  which  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  we  are  but  "  as  sounding 
brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal."  So  long  as  we  steer 
contrary  to  the  known  road  of  salvation,  through 
the  waves  of  this  troublesome  worid,  we  shall  not 
only  make  shipwreck  of  our  faith,  but  of  our  con- 
sciences too  :  religion  being  like  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  sprinkled  upon  the  thresholds  and 
lintels,  whereby  to  others  we  may  appear  to  be 
true  Israelites ;  yet  if  we  cleanse  not  tlie  inward 
man  from  "  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness," 
we  shall  never  enjoy  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  passover  sacrificed  for  us  ;  for  it  is  an  unspot- 
ted life  and  holy  conversation  which  must  render 
us  acceptable  to  God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous.  For  whatever  pretences 
men  may  make  to  religion,  while  they  think  it 
needless  to  conform  their  lives  to  it,  there  is  but 
small  hopes  of  their  being  saved  by  such  profes- 
sion. To  believe  aright,  indeed,  and  to  make 
profession  of  that  belief,  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
13 
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but  I  may  say  of  good  works,  as  our  Saviour 
said  in  another  case,  "  these  things  ought  you 
to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  un- 
done." 

II.  Thus  have  I  briefly  showed  you  the  advan- 
tages of  living  under  the  care  and  influence  of  an 
orthodox  and  piously  constituted  Church  ;  and  yet 
that  this,  barely  of  itself,  can  give  us  no  assurance 
of  heaven,  but  that  it  will  rather,  if  we  make  not  a 
due  use  of  such  mercies,  aggravate  our  doom  and 
enhance  our  misery.  I  proceed  now  to  show, 
secondly,  that  errors  in  life  and  practice  are  able  to 
remove  the  blessings  of  a  true  Church,  and  trans- 
fer them  to  otliers ;  as  implied  in  these  words, 
"  God  is  able  of  tliese  stones  to  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham."  The  truth  of  this  particular  will 
I  appear  from  these  two  following  considerations  : 
€rst,  from  the  justice  of  Divine  Providence ;  se- 
condly, from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  thing 
itself. 

First,  from  the  consideration  of  Divine  Provi- 

[  dence.     Now,   this  the  Scripture  declares  to  be 

the  settled  course  of  God's  divine  providence,  that 

a  nation  shall  be  prosperous  or  afflicted,  according 

as  virtue  flourishes  or  declines  in  it.     When  the 

Jews  began  to  neglect  God,  trusting  too  much  to 

'  that  favour  they  were  in  with  him,  they  were  deli- 

'  Tered  over  to  their  enemies :  and  they  that  hated 

them  were  made  lords  over  them,  when  once  they 

forgot  that  God,  who  had  done  so  great  things  for 

'  them.     How  did   the  Church  flourish  in  Greece, 

I  as  long  as  she  continued  in  her  first  love !    but 
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when,  by  lier  spiritual  whoredoms,  she  had  forced 
God  to  forsake  her,  then  was  she  delivered  over 
unto  tlie  will  of  her  adversaries  ;  and  she  remains 
a  miserable  spectacle  of  God's  just  warning  and 
judgment  to  this  day.  "  The  works  of  righteous- 
ness shall  be  peace ;  and  the  effect  of  righteous- 
ness, quietness  and  assurance  for  ever'."  And 
again,  God  "  turnetli  a  fruitful  land  into  barren- 
oess,  for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  there- 
in'."  And  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  made 
this  good,  all  along  the  history  of  the  world.  In 
the  text  we  find  the  interchangeable  providences 
of  God  suited  to  the  piety  or  wickedness  of  his 
people,  who  were  constantly  prosperous  or  afflicted, 
according  as  piety  and  virtue,  or  wickedness  and 
vice,  prevailed  among  them.  And  though  God, 
in  the  administration  of  his  justice,  be  not  tied  to 
precedents ;  neither  can  we  argue  from  Scripture 
examples,  that  the  providence  of  God  towards 
other  nations  shall  in  all  circumstances  be  con- 
formable to  his  dealing  with  his  people  Israel ;  yet 
thus  much  may  with  great  probability  be  collected 
from  them,— that,  as  God  always  blessed  that  peo- 
ple while  they  were  obedient  to  him,  and  followed 
them  with  his  judgments  when  they  rebelled 
against  him  ;  and  at  last,  for  their  consummate 
wickedness,  has  removed  them  out  of  his  sight ; 
BO  will  he  deal  with  other  nations  and  churches, 
when  they  rebel  against  him,  and  transgress  his 
holy  laws  ;   because  the  reasons  of  those  dispensa- 
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tions  seem  to  be  perpetual,  and  fouuded  on  that 
■which  can  never  change, — that  is,  the  justice  of 
Divine  Providence. 

Secondly,  the  truth  of  this  will  farther  appear 
■from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  thing  itself.  For 
«8  religion  in  general  conduces  to  the  public 
interest  of  natious  and  kingdoms  ;  so  does  wicked- 
ness, in  its  own  nature,  produce  many  public  cala- 
mities. And  as  sins  are  linked  together,  and  draw 
one  after  another;  so  almost  every  vice  has  some 
temporal  inconvenience  annexed  to  it,  and  gene- 
rally flowing  from  it,  which  tends  to  the  destruc- 
iion  of  a  political  estate  or  commuuity.  Extrava- 
gance, intemperance,  and  lust,  breed  infirmities 
«nd  diseases;  idleness  and  luxury  produce  poverty 
and  waut :  those  tempt  men  to  injustice  and 
cruelty,  to  fraud  and  rapine,  and  these  cause 
envyings,  heats,  and  animosities  ;  and  "  where 
envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and  every 
tijBTil  work  '."  Sin  and  wickedness  expose  men  to 
God's  wrath  and  vengeance,  and  lay  them  liable  to 
whatever  miseries  his  justice  inflicts  upon  them, 
either  here  or  hereafter.  "  There  is  no  peace, 
saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked," — neither  in  this 
world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come.  "  The  tri- 
lunphingof  tlie  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the 
hypocrite  but  for  a  moment^."  "Woe  to  the 
wicked,"  saith  tlie  prophet,  "  it  shall  be  ill  with 
Jum  ;  for  the  reward  of  his  doings  shall  be  given 
tiiu."  God  has  declared  himself  "  a  God  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  :"  and  our  Saviour 
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has  told  US,  that  "  they  that  know  their  Master's 
will,  and  do  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes,"  It  is  not  kuowledge  that  will  justify  a 
man,  but  the  living  up  to  that  knowledge.  It  is 
not  the  being  the  sons  of  Abraham,  but  the  doing 
his  works,  will  entitle  us  to  his  blessing.  Dives 
himself  could  claim  kindred  with  Abraham;  when 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  him  afar  off,  and 
Lazarus  in  his  bosom,  then  he  cried  and  said, 
"  Father  Abraham  :"  but  Abraham  owned  him 
DO  farther,  than  to  put  him  in  mind  how  he  had 
slighted  those  advantages  which  Providence  had 
afforded  him ;  and  he  that  before  had  fared  so 
sumptuously,  for  uncharitably  refusing  a  small 
relief  to  poor  Lazarus,  cannot  now  obtain  one  drop 
of  cold  water  to  allay  the  heat  of  his  parched 
tongue.  "  Remember  that  thou  in  thy  life-time 
receivedst  good  things,  and  he  evil  ;  therefore 
now  he  is  comforted,  but  thou  art  tormented." 
Thus  we  see  that  it  is  not  our  saying  "  Lord, 
Lord,"  or  taking  Christ's  name  into  our  mouths, 
but  our  departing  from  iniquity,  and  living  in  obe- 
dience to  his  commands,  that  will  make  us  Christ's 
friends  and  favourites  ;  for  "  ye  are  my  friends," 
saith  he,  "  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you:" 
end  it  is  not  our  enjoyment  of  mercies,  but  our 
making  good  improvement  of  them,  that  will  make 
uB  happy.  Though  we  be  sons,  yet  if  we  be  stub- 
born and  unruly,  if  we  do  not  behave  ourselves 
with  due  regard  to  our  Father's  instructions  and 
commands,  he  will  surely  give  away  that  inherit- 
ance from  us,  and  transfer  it  to  those  who  are  more 
obedient  to  him,  and  will  make  a  better  improve- 
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ment  of  what  they  enjoy.  Nay,  if  we  be  wicked 
aod  rebellious,  we  disinherit  ourselves;  and,  with 
Esau,  not  only  contemn  but  sell  our  birthright, 
and  forego  our  blessing  :  we  forfeit  our  interest  in 
Christ;  we  cancel  our  right  and  title  to  heaven  : 
because  we  neglect,  nay,  refuse  to  perform  the 
conditions  on  our  parts  required.  For  when  we 
were  listed  under  Christ's  banner  in  our  baptism, 
we  promised  "  to  renounce  the  world,  the  fiesh, 
and  the  devil,"  "  to  believe  all  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,"  and  "  to  obey  his  command- 
inents  ;"  which  if  we  will  not  perform,  how  can  we 
expect  to  be  made  "  members  of  Christ,  children 
of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven?" 
A  free-bom  Isaac  shall  cast  out  both  the  bond- 
woman and  her  son ;  and  a  dutiful  and  obedient 
Jacob  shall  inherit  both  the  birthright  and  the  bless- 
ing of  a  wicked  Esau.  Nay,  a  vicious  and  dissem- 
bling Christian  shall  receive  a  greater  punishment, 
a  heavier  doom,  than  an  ignorant  heathen ;  as 
Baith  the  apostle,  "  how  much  better  had  it  been 
for  you  that  ye  had  not  known  Christ,  than,  after 
je  had  known  him,  to  have  disobeyed  him  !" 
to  have  turned  his  grace  into  lasciviou&ness,  and 
his  mercy  into  vice  and  profaueness  ! 

Thus  have  I  also  shown  you,  that  errors  in  life 
ftnd  practice  are  able  to  remove  the  blessings  of  a 
true  Church,  and  transfer  them  to  others  ;  for 
that  "  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  chil- 
dren unto  Abraham."  i  shall  now  make  an  infe- 
rence or  two  from  what  has  been  said,  and  so 
I  conclude. 

Is  it  then  a  great  and  inestimable  blessing  to 
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live  under  the  care  and  influence  of  an  orthodox 
Church  f  how  thankful  oucjlit  we  to  be  to  that 
Divine  Providence,  that  has  placed  us  under  one 
so  pure  and  primitive ;  whose  constitutions  are 
but  as  so  many  well-placed  guides  to  lead  us  into 
the  way  to  lieaven  !  She  teaches  nothing  but  the 
Gospel  in  its  native  purity  ;  she  administers  the 
sacraments  to  her  children,  whole  and  entire  ;  she 
invites  them  to  them  with  all  the  earnestness  of  so 
dear  a  mother,  who  truly  understands  the  nature 
and  value  of  them ;  hut  she  so  invites  them  too, 
as  to  let  them  know  the  danger  of  coming  thither 
unprepared  :  on  one  hand  preserving  all  the  reve- 
rence due  to  those  holy  institutions  ;  on  the  other, 
in  tenderness  to  those  whom  she  hath  brought 
forth,  making  them  fit,  by  her  holy  instructions, 
to  receive  those  blessings  from  the  hands  of  their 
heavenly  Father.  How  grave  and  solemn  is  her 
worship !  how  full  of  piety  and  instruction  are 
the  very  fringes  of  her  garments,  her  ceremonies  ! 
and  yet  what  stumbling-blocks  are  these  made  by 
some,  whose  "  zeal"  is  "  not  according  to  know- 
ledge !"  but  in  good  manners  they  are  willing  to 
lay  it  aside,  and  go  to  hell  for  company  with  their 
neighbours !  I  wish  we  had  not  so  much  reason 
to  complain  of  the  iniquities  of  our  times,  or  that 
people  would  take  the  trouble  to  confute  us  by 
their  practice.  Could  we  but  once  prevail  with 
them  seriously  to  consider  the  consequences  of 
those  sins  which  are  daily  committed  with  greedi- 
ness, we  might  hope  then  with  holy  David,  that  if 
they  thought  on  the  danger  of  their  ways,  they 
would  soon  "  turn  their  feet  to  God's  testimonies;" 
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that  they  would  ' '  make  haste  and  delay  not  to  keep 
his  righteous  judgments."  But  let  us  still  be  thank- 
ful to  God  for  his  mercies,  and  not  only  give  him 
"praise  with  our  lips,  but  in  our  lives."  Then  may 
we  with  full  assurance  expect  the  continuance  of 
^em,  to  us  and  our  posterity :  for  "  he  will 
show  mercy  unto  thousands  in  them  that  love  him 
and  keep  his  commandments."  Then  "  mil  he 
be  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  his  people."  Alas  !  it 
K  not  enough  to  our  justification  to  say  we  are 
Christians ;  that  we  were  baptized  into  Christ's 
name,  and  have  publicly  owned  and  professed  it  ; 
for  all  this  we  may  do  wickedlv,  and  have  no 
light  or  title  to  the  benefits  of  his  death.  Himself 
'tells  of  eome  who  will  go  much  farther,  and  yet 
shall  not  be  owned  or  accepted  by  him  ;  "  Many 
will  say  unto  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we 
not  prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  iu  thy  name  cast 
t  devils,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful 
rorks?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I 
ver  knew  you ;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work 
iquily."  Let  us  therefore,  my  beloved,  "rend 
r  hearts,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord  ;"  let  us  in- 
ntly,  "while  it  is  called  to-day,"  abandon 
everj'  weight,  and  the  sin  which  does  most  easily 
jkeset  us,"  and  with  diligence  "  seek  those  things 
hich  belong  unto  our  peace,  before  they  are  hid 
im  our  eyes."  Be  not  so  deceived  as  to  imagine 
at  your  alliance  to  Abraham,  your  communion 
th  the  purest  church,  will  at  all  avail  you,  with- 
iit  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  are 
ijoined  you.  If  we  are  not  members  of  that 
idy,  whereof  Christ  is  the  head,  let  our  profession 
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bo  wimt  it  will,  lie  will  ueither  know  nor  acknow- 
loilge  tis  at  the  last  day. 

I'Untlv  :  Is  sill,  then,  of  so  malignant  a  nature 
ns  to  cause  Goil  to  forsake  us  ?  How  highly  does 
it  roncern  us  to  ahandon  our  vices,  the  objects  of 
hi*  di«|ilcasurc,  and  to  live  agreeably  to  his  sacred 
commands  !  We  are  most  of  us  ready  enough  to 
talk  and  di$[>ute  about  religion ;  but  few  live  up 
to  the  precepts  of  it.  Men  seem  now  not  only  to 
Imv«  tost  the  p(.>w«r,  but  even  the  form,  of  godli- 
DfiBS ;  and  so  many  make  such  haste  to  destmc- 
tiou.  t)t»t  tliere  i$  scarce  enough  lei^  to  keep  pietr 
iu  coutttCDauce.  As  ve  liave  loet  the  fashions,  so 
han'  we  to«t  tlte  honest  simp^icitr,  of  onr  fiuheis. 
All  manner  of  vice  is  now  so  prevalent  amn^st 
us.  that  there  aT«  but  few  left  who  have  ao  mack 
eoun^,  a5  tu  make  a  resolate  stand  tar  nttoe 
or  rvti^^iou.  Now  God  Alini^n~  S^^aat  tkM  *c 
saay  «U  serwwsty  Nftect  apia  ike  oaaae^/aemtt  tt 
ttw  mh!  ar.  IB  the  ««nb  of  Ac  half  fta^m*, 
tkal  «tt"ias;r  Aii^«iCbe4aBeer«raw««^;'' 
fcr  tlMK  aftwaU  ««  "  tMB.** »  W  4M.  -  Mia  G^t 
•MMOHKr  Uk  w  sack  ^  wiik  ^  «hA 
Inait ;  kl as  Aedw* U» jadfaaatt*  iijiiii  a lia 
vwraflaai 

atti  USfjte   mmaim  m.  im  aUMa!    VUk 
Gi4tfk»i 
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Isaiah  Ivii.  21. 
ia  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked. 

There  is  no  greater  blessing  heaven  can  bestow 
the  sons  of  men  than  to  be  truly  good.  Virtue 
IB  that  happy  word,  which,  by  a  sort  of  omnipotent 
{K)wer,  creates  to  us  all  that  can  be  desirable  in 
Aislife.  "Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand, 
!Vid  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour."  "  Her 
Urays  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths 
•Te  peace."  "  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that 
lay  hold  upon  her  :  and  happy  is  every  one  that 
Wtaineth  her."  So  truly  applicable  are  these 
words  of  Solomon  concerning  wisdom  to  our  too 
much  neglected  virtue.  Under  the  shadow  of  her 
wings  we  are  safe  ;  but  without  her  we  lie  exposed 
to  all  sorts  of  dangers.  Without  her  protection 
every  thing  has  power  to  do  us  harm  ;  notliiog  to 
do  us  any  good  :  the  whole  creation  fights  God's 
battles  against  us  ;  our  riches  are  a  snare  unto  us  ; 
our  enemies  are  sure  to  hurt  us,  and  our  friends  to 
deceive  us.     So  exposed  are  we.  when  we  venture 
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ourselves  among  so  many  dangers  wherewith  we 
are  encompassed,  witliout  the  shield  of  virtue. 
This  is  that  light  which  the  crafty  deceiver  of 
mankind  so  frequently  assumes,  when  he  would 
appear  an  angel ;  he  preseuls  a  viper,  and  tells  us 
it  is  comfort ;  he  offers  vanity,  and  assures  us  of 
quietness.  It  is  thus  he  persuades  the  miser  that 
the  only  way  to  be  happy  is  to  be  rich,  the  only 
peace  and  satisfaction  is  in  an  abundance  of  wealth. 
The  envious  man  is  taught  by  him  to  acquire  his 
content  from  his  neighbour's  misery  ;  and  the  am- 
bitious man  to  expect  his  complacency  in  the  hum- 
ble and  prostrate  submission  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Thus  the  great  Abaddon  does  really,  and  against 
his  will,  commend  virtue  unto  us,  whilst  he  is  forced 
to  paint  his  delusions  with  her  colours,  and  under 
the  pretence  of  real  happiness  to  cajole  men  into  the 
worst  of  miseries.  He  tells  the  wicked  (and  they, 
God  knows  !  too  easily  believe  him,)  that  they  shall 
be  prosperous,  although  God  Almighty  at  the 
same  time  assures  them  that  they  shall  he  "as 
the  troubled  sea;"  for  "there  is  no  peace,  saith 
my  God,  to  the  wicked  :"  which  I  shall  further 
enforce  from  inducing  particulars ;  as,  Firtt, 
There  is  no  peace  to  them  from  other  creatures : 
Secondly,  There  is  no  peace  with  God  :  Thirdly, 
There  is  no  peace  iu  their  own  consciences. 

I.  And,  first,  each  creature  that  God  hath  made 
shall  be  an  enemy  to  the  wicked.  The  very  air 
he  breathes  shall  increase  his  condemnation  ;  and 
the  meat  that  he  eats  shall  turn  to  his  own  des- 
truction. Cursed  shall  he  be  when  he  cometh 
in,  and  cursed  shall   he  be  when  he  goeth  out ; 
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f  when  he  awakes,  an  evil  angel  shall  be  liis  compa- 
I  taion  ;  and  when  he  should  find  repose  in  sleep,  the 
I  prince  of  darkness  shall  torment  liim.     Cursing, 
I  trouble,  and  shame  shall  pursue  him  ;    the  heaven 
'  shall  not  send  its  rain,   nor  the  earth  bring  forth 
her  fruits   unto  him  ;  all  things  war  against  the 
sinner;    nothing,   tlierefore,    can    bring    him    any 
comfort.     Eliphaz  could  tell  Job  that  the  stones  of 
the  field  should  be  at  league  with  the  righteous, 
and  the  beasts  should  be  at  peace  with  him  ;  quiet- 
ness should  be  his  tabernacle,  and  happiness,  tike 
an  handmaid,  should  attend  him.      But  it  is  not  so 
.  with  the  ungodly  ;    peace  certainly  shall  be  far 
Om  him,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
The   hungry  shall   eat    his  harvest,  and  the 
Jlirsty  shall  drink  his  substance,  and  cursed  shall 
lie  be  in  his  basket  and  in  his  store  ,  cursed  shall 
s  the  fruit  of  his  body,  and  cursed  the  fruit  of  his 
land  ;  and,  as  Job  saith,  "  his  children  shall  be  far 
alvation." 

But  some  may  object  perhaps,  with  David,  and 
say,  they  have  seen  the  wicked  iu  great  prosperity  ; 
to  whom  we  may  answer  in  the  words  of  the  holy 
Psalmist  immediately  following,  "  I  looked  straight, 
and  lo  !  he  was  gone,  nor  could  his  place  any 
more  be  found."  God  does  sometimes  permit  the 
bramble  to  reign  awhile ;  yet  it  is  seldom  long 
before  a  fire  from  the  Lord  is  kindled,  which  shall 
Mnsume  it.  It  was  never  known  tliat  tlie  peace  of 
ibe  righteous  and  that  of  the  wicked  were  equally 
tsting.  Sin  is  the  immediate  cause  of  all  judg- 
liente  on  any  people ;  and  if  God  sometimes  so 
teverely  punisheth  communities  of  men,  for  which 
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he  has  all  along  shown  so  peculiar  a  providence, 
shall  he  not  much  more  punish  the  particular 
objects  of  his  wrath  and  vengeance  ?  Why  did 
destructions  come  from  above,  and  ruin  descend 
in  flames  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  "  be- 
cause their  sin  was  gone  up  before  God,  and  the 
cry  thereof  become  intolerable?"  Why  did  Israel 
endure  so  much  trouble  from  the  princes  of  Canaan, 
but  because  they  had  "  forgotten  the  Lord  that  had 
delivered  them,  and  went  a  whoring  after  their 
own  inventions?"  Why  did  God  sufi'er  the  flames 
to  consume  "the  seat  of  his  habitation,"  "the 
place  where  his  honour  dwelt,"  "  the  place  that 
he  had  chosen  to  put  his  name  there,  even  Jeru- 
salem, the  city  of  the  great  King  of  kings,  and  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  his  temple  ;"  but  for  the  iniquity 
of  the  people,  and  because  they  had  polluted  them- 
selves ?  And  why  were  the  Jews  delivered  unto 
death,  but  because  they  had  "crucified  the  Lord 
of  life  ?"  The  prophet  Jeremiah  tells  us  the  reason 
of  God's  thua  dealing  with  men:  "  Your  iniqui- 
ties," saith  he,  "  have  turned  away  these  things, 
and  your  sins  have  withholden  good  things  from 
you."  And,  again,  "  their  ears  are  uncircumcised 
that  they  cannot  hearken  ;  behold,  the  word  of  the 
Lord  is  unto  them  a  reproach ;  they  have  no  de- 
light in  it.  Therefore  I  am  full  of  the  fury  of  the 
Lord,  I  am  weary  with  holding  iu  ;  I  will  pour  it 
out  upon  the  children  abroad,  and  upon  the  assem- 
bly of  young  men  together :  and  their  houses 
shall  be  turned  unto  olliers,  with  their  fields  and 
their  wives  together ;  for  1  will  stretch  out  my 
hand  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  saith  the 
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In  short,   it  was  sin   that  drowned   tlio 

1  world,  and  made  the  Lord  repent  that  he  had 

nade  man  ;  and  it  is  sin  that  is  the  occasion  of  all 

lour  present  fears  and  calamities,  and  will  set  this 

new  world  on  fire  at  the  last.     To  conclude  this 

point ;  if  God  permits  any  creature  whatsoever  to 

afflict  and  punish  man,  it  is  because  he  has  violated 

I  that  great  law  of  obedience  made  for  him  at  his 

HiBreation. 

H     II,  Secondly  :  The  wicked  has  no  peace  with  God, 
^■d  whose  very  essence  sin  is  contrary  :  for  by  this 
■Me  strive  to  overthrow  his  authority,  and  deny  his 
sovereignty    over    his  creatures.     As  there  is  no 
iniquity  in  God,  so  he  cannot  behold  it  in  his  crea- 
tures without  a  just  abhorrence.     He   "  searches 
Lthe  very   hearts    and    reins;"     he   "charges    his 
Hnigels  with  folly;"  and  can  we  think  he  will  pa- 
tiently  abide  the  absurder  iniquities  of  man  ?     By 
sin  we    resist  our    Maker,    and   put  the    God    of 
heaven  and  earth  lo  an  open  defiance  :  for  this  is 
icing  our  wisdom  in  competition  witli  his  ;  de- 
Haring  that  we  know  more  what  is  convenient  for 
I  to  do  than  he  does.      Wherefore   he  taketh  us 
I  our  own  craftiness,  and  froward  counsels  carry 
headlong    to    destruction.      It  was    sin    that 
brought  our  Saviour  from  his   Father's  bosom;  it 
was  sin  that  accused  him,   that  condemned  and 
J  crucified  him.     Whosoever  therefore  harbours  this 
icray  of  heaven,  how  can  the  love  of  God  dwell 
i  him?  how  can  he  expect  any  benefits  from  the 
fTeriogs  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  that  daily  crucifies 
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the  Lord  afresh,  and  | 
How  can  he  hope  for  the  assistance  of  God's  grace, 
that  does  despite  to  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  will  not 
afford  him  a  temple  to  dwell  in?  And  now  what 
a  miserable  forlorn  condition  must  that  man  be  in, 
whom  the  God  of  consolation  thus  forsakes  ?  To 
what  a  degree  of  perdition  is  he  fallen,  who  has 
God  and  the  whole  creation  for  his  enemies  I 
Where  shall  he  find  a  friend  that  haa  heaven  for 
au  enemy?  What  comfort  can  he  hope  for  in  his 
own  bosom,  where  sin  lies  gnawing  and  torment- 
ing? As  Samuel  said  tx)  Saul ;  "  Wherefore  dost 
thou  ask  of  me,  seeing  the  Lord  is  departed  from 
thee,  and  is  become  thine  enemy?" 

III.  Thirdly  :  Neither  have  the  wicked  any  more 
peace  at  home;  for  their  consciences  cry  aloud  and 
spare  not.  How  happy,  how  prosperous  soever  a 
sinner  may  be  as  to  his  outward  affairs,  yet  he 
shall  be  sure  to  be  plagued  with  tliese  furies  ;  the 
griping  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  "  a 
wounded  spirit,  who  can  bear  ?"  Every  man 
that  is  wicked,  cannot  but  know  that  he  is  so;  and 
this  very  knowledge  is  a  principle  of  perpetual 
anguish  and  disquietude.  Be  his  crimes  never  so 
secret,  yet  he  cannot  be  confident  that  they  will 
always  be  so ;  and  the  very  apprehension  of  this 
anticipates  the  fears  and  shame  of  a  future  disco- 
very. But  suppose  his  sin  has  been  so  secret  that 
lie  need  not  fear  a  discovery  of  men,  yet  his  con- 
science will  tell  him,  there  is  an  ail-seeing  God, 
an  Almiglity  and  incensed  Judge,  to  whom  he  hath 
a  sad  reckoning  to  make;  a  God  too  just  to  be 
bribed,  too  mighty  to  be  overawed,  and  too  wise 
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Wko  be  imposed  on.     And  is  any  man,  under  such 
PTeflections  as    these,    likely  to  lead   a  very  com- 
fortable life  1     Ah !    none   knows   the    misery  he 
endures,    but  himself  that  feels  it.     To  the  judg- 
ment  of  others  he  may  perhaps  appear  a  happy 
IsBian  ;  he  hath  the  world  at  his  command,  and  all 
Vthings  seem   to  conspire  to  make  him  great  and 
prosperous ;  we  admire,    perhaps  envy,    his  good 
condition  :  hut  we  know  not  how  sad  a  heart  he 
carries  under  so  fair  an  outside ;  we  feet  not  the 
L-Hidden  damps  his  spirit  is  often  seized  withal ;  we 
H&now  not  how  unquiet  and  broken  his  sleeps  are, 
even  then  when  the  silent  night  seems  to  speak  peace 
to  all  men.     He  may  endeavour,  indeed,  all  that 
he  can,  to  suppress  his  cares,  and  lull  his  uneasy 
lacience  to  sleep ;  he  may  divert  himself  with 
nsiness,   steep  bis  cares  in  wine,  or  becalm  his 
amorous  conscience  with  music ;    and    perhaps 
iiese  arts  may  procure  it  slumber,   but  sleep  in 
►eace  it  cannot ;  for  a  frightful  dream,  or  a  melan- 
choly story,  is  enough  to  raise  it  again  ;  and  then 
that  which  seemed  asleep  for  a  while,  when  once 
thus  roused,  will  fly  with  more  violence  into  his 
tlien  even  the  moving  of  a  reed,   nay  his 
mm  shadow,  will  serve  to  affright  him.     In  the 
doming  he  will  wish  for  night,  at  night  for  the 
■orning  again  ;  such  is  the  violence  of  his  bosom- 
nea,  that  he  antedates  his  misery,  and  feels  his 
unisliment  before  his  time.     Certainly  there  is  no 
terror  like  the  remorse  of  a  wounded  conscience, 
'  no  fear  like  that  of  a  sin-sick  soul.     Thus  Eliphaz 
speaks  to  Job,  "  The  wicked  Tnan  is  continually  as 
cue  that  travaileth  with  child,  always  afraid  of  the 
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time  of  trouble  ;  and  tlie  number  of  years  are  f 
from  him."  He  is  always  wishing  to  die,  yel  al- 
ways terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  death  ;  like  the 
murderer  Cain,  lie  thinks  every  body  that  meets 
him  will  stay  him,  and  he  ia  miserable  even  in 
fearing  to  be  so  ;  so  that  lie  may  well  cry  out,  with 
his  elder  brotlier  in  sin,  "  My  punishment  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear."  Thus  when  Nabal,  in  the 
lieight  of  his  churlish  ingratitude,  had  denied  relief 
to  David  and  his  company,  his  heart  died  within 
him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone.  It  was  the  re- 
morse of  a  wounded  spirit  made  Judas  despair ; 
his  covetous  mind  made  him  overlook  the  danger 
which  afterwards  he  would  gladly  have  bought  off, 
by  spewing  up  the  price  of  innocent  blood,  even 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Tlie  greatness  of  this  terror 
made  Belshazzar's  knees  smite  each  other,  and  his 
joints  tremble,  when  he  saw  the  hand-writing 
against  him  on  the  wall.  Surely  men  that  reason 
right  would  never  venture  to  defile  that  conscience 
which  will  require  such  pains  to  cleanse  again  ; 
never  venture  to  provoke  so  terrible  an  enemy, 
who  will  always  be  troubling,  always  tormenting 
them,  and  by  no  means  to  be  appeased.  Remedies 
for  this  distemper  they  may  use ;  but  they  are 
generally  such,  as,  like  water  in  a  fever,  may  cool 
them  for  a  while,  bm  ibe  disease  returns  with 
greater  violence  ;  it  is  but  to  drink  poison  for  an 
antidote,  and  to  starve  oft'  that  worm  which  after- 
wards will  gnaw  the  deeper ;  by  how  much  longer 
the  conscience  lius  been  silenced,  by  so  much  the 
louder  will  it  cry,  when  once  awakened.  And 
thJ!)  is  ihc  ruiwuu  why  ^ri-ut  sinners  dare  nut  trust 
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lemselves  alone,  lest  their  conscience  should 
lak  to  them  as  Jehu  did  to  Jelioram  :  "  What 
peace  ?  So  long  as  the  whoredoms  of  thy  mother 
Jezebel  and  her  witclicrafts  are  so  many."  "  What 
peace  ?  since  thou  hast  committed  sin  with  greedi- 
less,  and  drunk  down  iniquity  like  water."  "  What 
lace  ?  So  long  as  thou  standest  in  open  defiance 
of  the  Lord  thy  God."  Thus,  how  can  tlie  wicked 
look  for  peace,  who  have  au  Ahnighty  God  for  their 
enemy  ?  how  can  they  expect  any  quiet,  who  are 
tormentors  to  themselves,  and  carry  that  viper  in 
tfaeir  own  bosoms,  which  will  devour  for  ever  1 
And  as  tlie  wicked  are  far  from  peace  in  this 
so  they  shall  be  also  in  the  next :  sorrow  shall 
their  portion,  for  they  shall  "  drink  of  the  cup 
of  trembling;"  their  lot  shall  be  with  the  hypo- 
crites, and  they  shall  be  cast  out  into  outer  dark- 
W'hen  tlie  Son  of  man,  whom  they  have  bo 
ipitefuUy  used,  shall  come  again  in  his  glorious 
lajesty,  then  shall  he  pronounce  that  dreadful 
sentence,  "Go,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  "  Consider 
this,  ye  that  forget  God;"  consider  in  time,  "  lest 
he  pluck  you  away,  and  there  be  none  to  deliver 
you." 

But  now,  with  the  righteous  it  is  far  otherwise ; 
the  good  man  hath  many  and  great  pleasures, 
which  the  wicked  neither  know  nor  can  partake 
«f.  "  Great  peace  have  those  who  love  God's 
.laws  :"  for  tliough  the  world  should  fall,  the  good 
man  still  remains  undaunted  ;  the  rock  of  his  con- 
fidence can  never  be  removed  ;  and  in  the  greatest 
aeeming  extremities  he  has  comforts  no  one  knows 
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of  but  himself.  God  and  a  good  conscience  l 
his  supports  ;  and  "  though  he  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  yet  he  fears  no  ill ;" 
for  the  gracious  promises  of  God  in  his  word,  and 
the  statFof  his  grace,  still  support  him.  But  this 
being  only  implied,  not  mentioned  in  my  text,  so 
I  shall  not  farther  endeavour  to  describe  the  good 
man's  bliss  ;  nor  indeed  can  it  properly,  or  rather 
fully  be  done  ;  because,  though  a  good  conscience 
be  a  continual  feast,  yet  it  is  a  spiritual  one,  as 
are  also  the  pleasures  he  enjoys  from  it:  therefore 
are  they  not  to  be  tasted  by  an  earthly  palate,  nor 
indeed  would  they  relish  such  an  one  ;  for  what 
fellowship  hath  light  with  darkness,  or  Christ  with 
Belial  ?  But  it  may  serve  for  a  farther  a^ravation 
of  tlie  wicked  man's  misery,  that  he  uot  only  is 
wicked  and  miserable,  but  also  wants  that  happy 
peace  of  mind  which  the  good  man  enjoys  ;  for  it 
is  certainly  none  of  the  least  degrees  of  punishmept 
to  the  damned,  that,  with  all  their  torments,  they 
are  deprived  of  the  beatific  vision. 

But,  to  conclude.  Let  every  one  of  us  here 
present  seriously  examine  our  ways,  and  delay  not 
to  keep  God's  commandments.  Let  us  avoid  the 
sin,  as  we  desire  and  hope  to  shun  the  punish- 
ment. And  let  us  thus  argue  with  ourselves, — 
Are  our  sins  the  very  breath  and  stench  of  hell, 
and  shall  we  be  so  much  in  love  with  tonnent,  as 
to  embrace  them  here,  that  we  may  keep  them 
company  hereafter  ?  Are  they  at  war  with  hea- 
ven, and  shall  we  so  far  side  with  them,  as,  for 
their  sakes,  to  be  excluded  out  of  that  peaceful 
kingdom  f     Are  the  terrors  of  an  accusing  con- 
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loience  so  dreadful,  and  ahall  we  oot  take  care  so 
^to  order  our  conversation  aright,  that  we  may  not 
fear  its  accusations  ?     Is  a  wounded  spirit  so  into- 
lerable, and  shall  we  not  fear  to  commit  that  sin 
which  is  the  cause  of  it  ?    Is  there  no  peace  at  all 
^for  the  nngodly,    and  shall  we  put  ourselves  into 
he  number  ?    Is  God  an  enemy  to  sin  and  Satan, 
'  and  shall  not  we  be   their  enemies  also  ?     In  a 
word,  is  peace   so  desirable  a  thing,  and  the  cer- 
tain reward  of  virtuous  and  good  actions,  and  shall 
not  we  strive  to  acquire  this  glorious  prize  ?     Me- 
thinks,  if  we  are  not  obliged  by  duty,  yet  our  pre- 
_  sent  and  future  interests  should  engage  us  to  follow 
■xfcer  goodness.     How  can  we  be  so  much  enemies 
Bto  ourselves,  as  to  run   with  the  multitude  after 
■Tanity,  whom  the  Lord  deprives, — or  rather,  they 
Bdeprive  themselves, — of  peace  ?  Who,  that  has  the 
F  reason  of  a  man,  would  not  rather  die  a  sacrifice 
with  righteous  Abel,  than   endure  that    torment 
which  Cain  himself  was  not  able  to  bear?     Who 
had  not  rather  be   persecuted   and  afflicted  like 
David,  than  be  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit  from 
ths  Lord,  like  Saul? 

Let  us,  therefore,  beg  of  God,  that  he  would 

tve  us  grace  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  beloved  Son 

righteousness  and  true  holiness,  that  we  may 

btain  that  which  the   wicked  and  ungodly  shall 

i  no  share  in ;  for   "  there   is  no  peace,  saith 

my  God,  to  the  wicked."     Let  us,  in  the  words  of 

holy  David,    ■'  keep   innocency,  and  take  heed  to 

,  the  thing  that  is  right;  for  that,"   and  that  only, 

[■*'  can  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last." 


SERMON  III. 
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ECCLES.  V.  2. 

Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to 
utter  any  thing  before  God  ;  for  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou 
upon  earth  :  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few. 

Amongst  all  the  blessings  of  this  life,  next  to  the 
redemption  and  intercession  of  our  Saviour,  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  mercies,  and  the  most  signal 
privilege  of  the  Christian  name,  that  we  poor  crea- 
tures are  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged  and 
commanded  by  our  Lord  and  Maker,  to  present 
our  addresses  to  the  throne  of  grace  by  supplication 
and  prayer.  Wonderful  it  is,  that  a  miserable  finite 
creature  should  be  so  far  regarded  by  his  Creator, 
that  he  should  lend  him  an  ear  whenever  he  pours 
forth  his  prayer ;  should  look  down  from  heaven 
whensoever  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  thither  ;  yea,  hear 
him  before  he  calls,  and  answer  him  before  he 
cries  unto  him.  This,  if  any  thing  in  the  world, 
is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment,   enough  to  entertain  our  thoughts  all  the 
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days  of  our  pilgrimage  here  on  earth.  And  when 
all  is  done,  we  must  conclude,  at  last,  that  "  un- 
searchable is  his  counsel,  and  his  ways  past  tiiid- 
ing  out ;  such  knowledge  is  too  excellent  for  us, 
we  can  never  attain  unto  it."  Since,  then,  it  is  a 
matter  of  so  great  weight,  a  thought  of  so  great 
depth,  a  mercy  of  such  infinite  extent,  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  to  God,  and  intercede 
with  heaven  ;  it  nearly  concerns  us  all,  at  all 
times,  but  especially  "  when  we  assemble  and 
'meet  together,"  duly  to  consider,  and  gratefully  to 
•cknowledge  that  great  mercy  ;  and  consequently 
to  have  a  just  awe  of  that  Almighty  presence,  into 
which  we  come,  when  we  tread  his  courts,  by  a 
knore  close  and  near  approach.  According  to  this 
precaution,  the  wise  man  advises  us,  in  the  first  verse 
of  this  chapter,  "  keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  into 

»tbe  house  of  God  ;"  and  wiien  we  are  come  in,  to 
have  a  just  regard  how  we  behave  ourselves  there  ; 
which  we  shall  never  omit  to  do,  if  we  have  an  eye 
to  tlie  following  words,  which  I  have  proposed  for 
the  subject  of  my  present  discourse:  "  Be  not  rash 
with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty 
utter  any  thing  before  God  ;  for  God  is  in  hea- 
iD,  and  thou  upon  earth  :  therefore  let  thy  words 
few." 

In  treating  of  which  words   I  may  easily  regu- 

,te  my  discourse  :  Jirst,  by  considering  the  advice 

iven,    *'  Be    not  rash    with    thy  mouth,  and  let 

t  thine  heart  be   hasty  to  utter  any  thing  be- 

God  ;""    secondly,    the  reasons  of  it,     "  For 

led  is  in  heaven,  and   thou  upon  earth  :"  and, 

•dbf,   the   coQclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  or 
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the  direction  thereupon,  "  Therefore  let  thy  won 
be  few." 

I.  And,  first,  the  advice  given,  "  Be  not  rash  with 
thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to 
utter  any  thing  before  God."  Rashness  was  ever 
a  fault,  and  very  disserviceable  in  all  the  enter- 
prises of  human  life  ;  hurtful  both  in  words  and 
actions,  an  enemy  to  all  quietness,  and  frequently 
a  hinderer  of  good  success.  And  if  it  be  ao  incon- 
sistent with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  much  more 
is  it  to  be  condemned,  if  relation  be  had  to  the 
affairs  of  religion,  and  the  service  of  Almighty 
God.  Those  creatures  that  are  most  forward  and 
busy,  most  clamorous  and  heady,  have  ever  been 
observed  to  be  of  the  least  use  to  mankind  :  and 
those  of  mankind  who  are  most  inconsiderate  and 
rash,  and  yet  most  noisy  and  bold,  were  always 
accounted  the  least  serviceable  to  God,  Where- 
ever,  therefore,  that  rash  humour  reigns,  and 
that  infirmity  prevails,  it  must  needs  put  all  out 
of  order,  and  be  displeasing  to  Almighty  God, 
who  is  "  the  God  of  order  and  peace,  and  not  of 
confusion,  as  in  all  churches  of  the  saints  '."  To 
prevent  this  evil,  and  to  restrain  the  wild  extrava- 
gances of  proud,  rash,  and  conceited  men,  there 
has  been  ever  a  standing  rule,  a  prescribed  form, 
and  settled  order,  to  contain  the  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  the  heart,  and  to  bound  their  ex- 
preBsions  in  the  public  service  of  God,  such  as  might 
most  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  help  the 
infirmity   of  human  nature  ;    that  so  neither  the 


Bieart  might  conceive  any  thing  unworthy  of  its 
1  Maker,  nor  the  month,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
Iheart,  utter  or  speak  any  word  unbecoming  his 
plionour. 

II.  The  reason  follows, — "  For  God  is  in  heaven, 
nd  thou  upon  earth."  What  considerate  person 
■ould  not  cleanse  his  thoughts,  purify  his  heart, 
and  guard  his  mouth,  when  he  is  to  speak  to 
Almighty  God,  even  that  God  who,  in  his  essence, 
is  incomprehensible  ;  and,  in  his  works,  ineffable  ; 

»who  yet  vouchsafes  to  hear  our  prayer,  and  there- 
fore to  him  does  all    flesli  come :  who  from   all 
eternity    was    infinitely    happy    in    himself,    and 
needed  not  any  thing  that  we  could  be  or  do,   to 
increase  his  glory,  to  which  no  possible  addition  or 
diminution  can  ever  be  made  by  all  the  creatures 
in  the  world  ;  who  eternally  rejoiced  in  his  own 
.  eternal  Son,  by  the  infinite  communication  of  that 
•loving  and  eternal  Spirit ;  who  is  yet  pleased  so  far 
)  condescend,   as  to  rejoice  in  the  habitable  part 
f  the  earth,  and  to  make  his  delight  with  the  sons 
flymen  :  and  not  only  that,  but  to  continue,  as  it 
Irere,  a  daily  communication  with  them  in  suppli- 
Ication  and  prayer  ;  to  reason  with  them,  to  call 
VpoD  them,  that  they  might  call  upon  him  in  the 
time  of  trouble,  promising  to  hear  their  cry,  and  to 
help  them.     If  a  man  be  favoured  with  the  speech 
of  his  prince,  he  reckons  it  a  signal  honour  ;  but  to 
have  all  his  requests  granted,  all  his  desires  ful- 
filled, is  an  unheard-of  favour  :  yet  so,  and  much 
r  more,  is  it  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  dust  and 
kwhes  (such  are  kings  and  princes)  may  be  com- 
u-ed  with  him,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  autho- 
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rity,  all  honour  and  glory,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords,  even  the  one  "  God  blessed  for  ever. 
Amen."  He  is  in  heaven  by  an  eternal  happy 
necessity  of  being  ;  we  on  earth,  upon  his  good- 
will and  Almighty  power  always  depending  ;  he  it 
is  who  inhabits  eternity,  dwelling  in  the  light  to 
which  none  can  approach  and  live.  And  yet  does 
he  command  us,  in  some  measure,  to  approach  that 
light ;  and,  like  Moses  with  the  tables  of  the  cove- 
nant in  our  band,  to  ascend  into  the  mount  and 
hill  of  the  Lord,  the  place  where  his  honour  dwell- 
eth,  by  supplication  and  prayer,  and  so  to  reach 
those  "  everlasting  hills,  from  whence  cometh  our 
help  and  our  salvation,"  Now  considering  thus 
much,  which  is  but  the  least  ray  of  that  eteruat 
light,  the  least  drop  of  that  abyss  which  can  never 
be  fathomed  by  human  reach ;  yet  it  is  enough  to 
ravish  our  thoughts,  to  euflame  our  breasts,  and  to 
imprint  thereon  such  a  deep  sense  of  the  divine 
goodness,  and  such  a  reverence  of  his  godhead,  as 
never  to  dare  to  come  Into  his  courts,  before  his 
presence,  without  all  the  preparation,  attention, 
humility,  and  adoration,  that  can  any  way  be  paid 
by  any  creature  whatsoever.  God  is  in  heaven, 
that  glorious  place  founded  by  himself,  and  settled 
by  an  eternal  decree  ;  the  convexity  of  which 
(material  in  aspect)  we  see  therefore  with  our  ma- 
terial eyes  and  admire  ;  but  pure  and  transparent 
as  it  may  appear,  yet  "the  heavens  themselves 
are  not  clean  in  his  sight,"  From  thin  glorious 
place,  which  is  yet  far  more  glorious  than  mortitl 
man  can  apprehend  ;  from  the  throne  of  his  glory 
does  he  look  down    upon  the  sons  of   men,    and 
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hears  their  cry,  and  sees  how  tliey  behave  tliem- 
eelves  in  his  worship  and  service.  "  What  niaa- 
ner  of  persons,  then,  ouglit  we  to  be  in  all  holy 
conversation  and  godliness?"  We  daily  pray,  "thy 
will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  and  yet 
do  nothing  at  all  towards  it;  never  in  the  least 
endeavour  to  follow  that  pattern  which  God  has 
given  us,  and  we,  by  our  own  confession,  have 
assented  unto.  Surely  if  we  were  at  all  sensible 
of  this  defect,  or  of  that  Alniiglity  presence  which 
HUB  both  heaven  and  earth,  we  should  not  behave 
ourselves  with  that  senseless,  careless,  and  unwor- 
thy demeanour,  which  is  too  frequently  exhibited 
in  these  holy  places.  Is  this  to  imitate  the  service 
of  the  holy  angels  in  heaven,  to  which  we  hope,  ere 
Jong,  to  be  for  ever  conjoined  ?  Is  this  to  do  the  will 
;0f  God  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven  ?  Cau  any  one 
agine  tliat,  in  so  doing,  we  in  the  least  cen- 
ter, that  God  is  on  liis  throne  in  heaven,  and  we 
on  earth  his  footstool  ?  The  God  of  heaven  can 
never  be  pleased  with  such  a  lame  devotion  as 
this ;  yea,  the  angels  themselves,  those  patterns  of 
devotion,  who  are  present  at  these  solemnities,  (for 
tiiey  desire  to  look,  into  tliese  things,)  even  those 
Jy  spirits  who  rejoice  at  our  devotion,  as  they  do 
tt  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  must  needs  rise  up 
the  judgment  against  us  and  condemn  us,  that 
We  have  so  often  frequented  these  holy  places,  and 
so  often  repeated  those  holy  words,  with  so  little 
regard,  sosmall  devotion.  But  however  we  behave 
ourselves  on  earth,  Gud  is  hi  heaven,  and  "he 
I  on  earth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him,  and  in 
Bea,  and  in  all  deep  places."  He  bears  with 
13 
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our  infirmities,  and  winks  at  our  impieties 
season  ;  but  he  will  repay  us  at  last  double  for  all 
our  sins  :  from  the  bowels  of  the  eartli  and  sea 
shall  our  bodies  l)e  restored  to  our  souls,  both  of 
them  to  be  punished  in  those  deep  places  prepared 
of  old  for  impious  and  impenitent  sinners, — for  the 
devil  and  his  angels.  If  therefore  the  consideration 
that  God  is  in  heaven  be  not  inducement  enough 
to  make  us  regardful  of  his  service  on  earth,  let  us 
at  least  consider,  that  for  all  these  things,  he  will 
at  last  bring  us  to  judgment. 

Ill,  But  to  pursue  my  theme  to  the  conclusion  ; 
which  sums  up  the  whole  matter,  and  directs  ns  how 
to  regulate  the  outward  expression  of  our  inward 
devotion,  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  heart : 
the  wise  man  thus  advises,  "  Let  thy  words  be 
few,"  Solomon,  in  his  book  of  Proverbs,  tells  us, 
"  In  the  multitude  of  words,  there  wanteth  not 
sin  ;  but  he  that  refraineth  his  lips  is  wise."  True 
is  the  sentence,  both  as  to  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
the  commerce  and  conversation  of  men,  and  also  as 
to  the  concerns  of  another  world,  and  the  service  of 
God  ;  God  is  no  more  pleased  with  the  multitude  of 
words,  than  he  was  with  the  multitude  of  sacrifices ; 
and  therefore  he  said,  "  bring  no  more  vain  obla- 
tions." The  heart  he  principally  regards,  which 
must  be  simple;  one  whole  and  entire  sacrifice: 
but  because  "  through  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh,"  and  because  he  has  made 
that,  as  it  were,  the  conveyance  of  thought  from 
the  soul ;  therefore  is  that  also  to  be  employed  in 
his  worship  and  service.  All  that  ever  we  have  is 
from  him,  and  all  is  too  little  for  him :  too  little. 
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i  mean,  to  express  our  gratitude  for  all  the  mercies 
:  has  vouchsafed  unto  us  :  wheo  therefore  our 
tongues,  expressive  of  his  glory,  shall  have  been 
awakened  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  greatest 
exaltation  of  his  praise  and  honour  ;  we  must  at 
ifit  confess  that  we  are  of  impure  lips,  we  must 
lay  our  hands  on  our  mouths,  and  bow  down, 
rith  a  deep  acknowledgment  that  we  are  but  dust 
ind  ashes,  most  unworthy  to  offer  up  our  prayers 
God  our  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Therefore 
jDOght  we  to  keep  our  feet  when  we  go  into  the 
lOuse  of  God,  and,  when  we  are  come  there,  to  use 
liese  holy  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Set  a  watch, 
I  Lord,  before  my  mouth,  and  keep  the  door  of 
'  lips,  and  let  not  my  heart  be  inclined  to  any 
evil  thing." 

But  to  show  farther  that  the  advice  here  given 
by  the  preacher  is  wise  and  good,  it  may  be  de- 
monstrated :  First,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
Secondly,  from  the  precept  or  command  of  God  to 
the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament.  Thirdly,  from 
the  command  and  practice  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
New  Testament.  And,  fourthly,  from  the  tradi- 
tion and  custom  of  the  churches  in  all  ages  ever 
since. 

I."  Therefore  let  thy  words  be  few."  First,  rea- 
son itself  directs  us  thus  far,  that  whatsoever  we  see 
or  understand  to  be  excellent  in  its  nature,  or 
wonderful  in  its  kind,  we  are  apt  to  admire  and 
value  proportionably  to  the  worth  and  excellency 
that  we  find  in  it ;  and  from  our  sense  and  ap- 
probation of  the  thing,  a  deep  silence  or  conside- 
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rateness  of  expression  naturally  follows.  And  so  it 
must  needs  be,  whilst  our  thoughts  are  involved 
in  the  speculation,  and,  as  it  were,  wrapt  up  in 
the  mystery  before  us ;  according  to  that  of  the 
poet,  Cures  levcs  logimntur,  mgentes  stupent, — that 
is,  "  small  troubles  may  be  expressed,  at  great 
ones  we  stand  amazed."  The  most  famous 
philosophers  iuitiated  their  scholars  by  enjoining 
them  silence  for  some  time  before  they  opened  to 
them  their  arcana,  or  hidden  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  ;  and  then,  what  they  dictated  was 
contained  in  few  but  weighty  and  mysterious 
words,  expressive  of  that  reverence  and  awe  which 
they  had  for  such  high  matters.  And  this  was 
much  more  observed  when  their  minds  were  6xed 
upon  immaterial  things  or  causes,  and  employed 
about  the  concerns  of  another  world.  Now  then, 
if  natural  reason  and  philosophy  taught  mankind 
to  guard  themselves,  their  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions, with  80  much  care,  whilst  they  were  busied 
in  lower  speculations,  and  secondary  truths ;  with 
what  preparation  of  thought  and  word,  with  how 
great  caution  ought  we  to  behave  ourselves,  when 
we  are  not  only  to  contemplate  the  primary  and 
eternal  truth,  but  to  make  our  approach  to  him,  to 
call  upon  him  in  supplication  and  prayer !  If  we 
offer  up  a  petition  to  a  temporal  prince,  we  do  it 
in  as  few,  honourable,  and  significative  words  as 
the  thing  will  bear :  how  then  dare  we  to  petition 
our  God,  the  eternal  King,  without  any  deliberation 
of  thought,  any  regard  of  our  words,  any  the  least 
sense  of  that  majesty,  to  which  we  make  our  ad- 
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dress  ?  As  if  we  reversed  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
and  thought  it  a  great  tiling  to  weary  God  with 
our  rash,  and  extempore,  and  vain  petitions. 

I  know  what  some  may  urge  in  excuse  for  them- 
Bclves,  and  such  practices;  that  the  spirit  is  free, 
such  a  flame  as  cannot  be  quenched  ;  that  our 
iour  has  taught  its  by  the  parable,  that  impor- 
tunity prevails  many  times  with  God  and  man  ; 
and  therefore  the  man  in  the  parable  rose  from  his 
bed,  and  left  his  children,  to  give  bread  to  his  im- 
portunate friend.  But  first,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  was  given  by 
Christ,  or  foretold  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  (xii. 
10.),  so  as  to  empower  any  man,  by  virtue  of  that 
gift,  to  impose  upon  the  public  his  private  thoughts. 
Therefore  it  is  observable,  in  the  prophet,  that, 
after  "  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication"  was 
promised  "to  be  poured  out,"  and  that  "they 
should  look  on  him  whom  they  had  pierced,"  &c. ; 
it  follows,  that  "  the  land  shall  mourn,  every  family 
tpart,"  to  show  that  this  grace  of  supplication  was 
given  to  enable  every  man,  every  family,  to  mourn 
and  lament  for  their  sins  in  private,  and  in  public 
loo  ;  but  not  to  trouble  the  church  with  their  pri- 
vate ejaculations,  or  extemporary  effusions.  For 
this  was  never  done,  that  we  read  of,  by  our 
Saviour,  or  his  apostles  and  their  followers ;  and 
therefore,  after  all,  if  any  one  will  yet  be  wiser 
than  all,  and  still  he  contentious,  the  answer  and 
reply  is  ready, — "We  have  no  such  custom,  nor 
the  churches  of  God."  And  as  for  the  efficacy  of 
long,  earnest,  and  importunate  prayer,  upon  pre- 
tence of  the  man  in  the  parable,  we  atlow  thus 
z2 
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mucli, — the  reason  aMeness  and  efficacy  of  hearty 
prayer  at  all  times ;  but  all  that  may  be  done  in 
few  words,  even  as  our  Saviour  has  taught  us, 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

II.  But  to  show  that  the  advice  of  the  Wise  Man 
in  the  text  is  reasonable  and  good,  we  may  enforce 
it  from  the  example  of  God's  own  people,  and  the 
practiceoftheJewiahChurch, founded  and  modelled 
by  God  himself.  The  only  public  form  they  had 
prescribed,  we  read  in  the  6th  chapter  of  Numbers  : 
"  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons,  saying.  On 
this  wise  shall  ye  bless  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying  unto  them.  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep 
thee :  the  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee : 
the  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace."  The  commandments 
were  delivered  in  ten  words,  which  contained  the 
moral  obligations  of  human  life.  Our  Saviour, 
he  knew  what  was  in  man,  what  the  infirmity  of 
his  nature;  that  every  one  had  too  much  of  himself 
in  him,  and  is  therefore  too  prone  to  value  his  own 
thought  and  conception  ;  and  accordingly  he  warns 
them  in  that  wonderful  Sermon  on  the  Mount: 
"When  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the 
heathen  do  ;  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard 
for  their  much  speaking ;  be  not  ye  therefore  like 
unto  them  :  but,  when  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,"  S:c.  It  would  be  taken  very 
unkindly,  I  am  sure,  by  some  in  our  days,  if  we 
should  say  the  heathen  in  this  respect  were  better 
than  they  ;  and  that  the  heathen  would  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  them,  and  condemn  them,  for 
that,    notwithstanding  our   Saviour's    advice  and 
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direction,  they  please,  if  not  pride  themselves  in 
their  sudden  emanations, — I  wish  I  might  not  say 
foolish  habbllngs, — and  use  more  and  more  vain 
lepetitions  than  ever  the  heathen  did. 

III.  But  to  proceed.  We  may  demonstrate  from 
our  Saviour's  continual  practice,  that  the  advice  in 
tile  text  is  good  ;  not  insisting  longer  on  that  form 
of  prayer  taught  by  him,  and  enjoined  under  an  in- 
'ilispensable  command  ;  which  yet  some  have  been 
80  arrogant  as  to  dispute,  disuse,  yea,  and  abuse 
too,  and  deny,  at  last,  that  it  is  a  form  of  prayer. 
Omitting  that  topic,  from  other  passages  of  his 
life  and  actions,  yea  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Gospel,  it  may  appear,  that  he  was  well  pleased  our 
words  should  be  few.  This  we  learn  from  the 
Bong  of  the  angels  atliis  birth, — Ao^a  iv  iiplarotg, — 
"  Glory  be  to  God  on  liigli,  on  earth  peace,  good- 
will towards  men."     From  the  form  of  baptism  : 

\*'  Go  ye,  therefore,  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
■-baptizing  ihem  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  From  the  words 
of  their  mission  :  "  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  so 
send  I  you."  From  the  song  of  angels  and  departed 
,poul5,  winch  is  to  be  sung  in  heaven  to  all  etemi^, 
^and  which  is  yet  comprehended  in  few  words;  as 
.we  read,  "  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
ipower,  be  unto  iiim  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever." 

IV.  And  to  the  example  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  and  all  the  company  of  heaven,  (to  show 
that  the  custom  has  been  one  in  all  succeeding 
ages,)  add  we  the  constant  practice  of  the  Church, 
which  proves  that  this  is  true.     So  our  Saviour 
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taught  his  apostles  to  pray  ;  they,  their  successors 
for  therefore  said  he  unto  them,  "As  my  Father 
sendeth  me,  so  send  I  you,"  to  teach  others  to  pray, 
and  to  prescribe  due  forms,  as  I  have  prescribed  to 
you  in  general,  and  by  you  to  all  others  that  shall 
believe  on  me  through  your  preaching,  and  that 
shall  call  upon  the  Father  in  my  name,  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Therefore  did  St.  James,  the  brother 
of  our  Lord,  and  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  or  some  of 
his  early  followers,  compile  a  formal  liturgy  for  his 
church  and  people  :  and  in  tlie  like  work  laboured 
many  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  as  we 
are  taught  by  undoubted  records.  And  by  this 
means,  all  churches,  in  all  fallowing  ages,  spoke, 
as  it  were,  one  language,  were  taught  to  pray 
after  one  set  and  formal  manner,  for  mutual  edi- 
fication, and  to  avoid  that  confusion  which  must 
inevitably  follow  upon  the  contrary  practice.  And 
there  is  no  place  or  time,  uo  church  or  nation,  that 
was  Christian,  where  this  wholesome  custom  pre- 
vailed not,  even  for  fifteen  hundred  years  together. 
This  is  enough,  surely,  to  convince  any  reason- 
able man  that  the  practice  is  laudable,  and  the  ad- 
vice good,  "  Therefore  let  thy  words  be  few."  And 
this  abundantly  justifies  our  mother,  the  church 
of  England,  that  she  teaches  her  children  nothing 
that  is  new  or  untrue,  but  prescribes  that  which  is 
most  reasonable  in  itself,  taught  by  our  Saviour, 
preached  by  his  apostles,  and  received  throughout 
the  world.  What  remains,  but  that  we  bless  God  for 
all  these  mercies  ?  that  we  have  a  church,  and  such 
an  one  as  keeps  to  the  foundation ;  that  has  not 
only  received  the   depositum,  but  preserved  it,  by 
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retaining  the  form  of  sound  doctrine,  and  of  sound 
words  also ;  by  which  means  she  is  conjoined  to 
Christ  her  Lord,  and  to  his  spouse  the  Catholic 
Church  ?  May  this  mercy  long  be  continued  to  us, 
and  may  we  be  thankful  to  God  for  the  same,  and 
so  live,  and  so  pray,  that,  at  last,  we  may  obtain 
the  end  of  our  hope,  the  salvation  of  our  souls ; 
even  that  good  thing,  which  we  are  not  worthy  to 
ask,  but  for  the  merits,  and  through  the  mediation, 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 
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1  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that 
ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sncrificc ;  lioly,  acceptable 
unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service. 

St.  Paul  having,  in  the  former  part  of  this  epistle, 
proved  all  legal  performances  unavailable,  and 
that  the  Gospel  is  now  the  only  way  to  salvation, 
infers,  in  this  chapter,  the  necessity  of  living  up 
to  the  rules  of  it ;  and  that  though  our  Saviour, 
by  his  coming,  had  abolished  the  cereinoinal  law, 
and  laid  aside  the  use  of  typical  sacrifices,  by 
offering  up  himself  a  sacrifice  and  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  yet  that  he  expects  we 
should  still  ofl'er  up  ourselves,  "our  souls  and 
bodies,  a  living  sacrifice,"  in  opposition  to  those 
dead  ones  under  the  law  ;  "  holy"  and  pure,  not 
as  those  carnal  ones,  which  had  no  real  intrinsic 
goodness  in  them  ;  and  "acceptable  unto  God," 
whereas  those  were  not  so,  unless  rendered  effica- 
cious and  acceptable  by  the  merits  of  an  holy  life. 
"This  is  our  reasonable  service,"  to  which  we 
are  obliged  by  all  those  mercies  of  God,  whereby 
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it.  Paul  beseeches  his  brethren  ; — brethren,  both 
.Mfter  the  flesh,    and    begotten  to  the  same  faith. 
Having  therefore  so  near  a  relation  to  them,  he 
addresses  himself  in  this  familiar,  but  withal,  ve- 
hement request :   "  I  beseech  you  therefore,  bre- 
^ithren ,  by  the  mercies  of  God," — by  this  earnestness 
Bngnifying  the  great  and  absolute  necessity  of  that 
'  duty,  to  the  which   he   here  exhorts  ;   "  that  ye 
present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  accept- 
able   unto  God,   which    is,"  or,   because  this  is, 
"  your  reasonable  service."     In  speaking  to  which 
words,  I  shall  observe,  first,  the  manner  or  form  of 

»tfae  request, — "  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
Aiercies  of  God  :"  secondly,  the  subject  of  it, — 
"  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God  :"  and,  thirdly,  the 
reasonableness  and  equity  of  it,  as  St.  Paul  infers, 
"  which  is  your  reasonable  service," 

I.  First,  the  manner  or  form  of  the  request. 
Now,  this  form  of  speech  is  never  used,  but  in  this 
and  the  like  cases  :  lirst,  when  it  is  set  down  to 
express  the  vehemency  of  tlie  speaker ;  declaring, 
that  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  extended  in  an 
earnest  desire  of  succeeding  in  that  which  he  under- 
takes to  persuade  to  ;  or,  secondly,  when  the  truth 
proposed,  or  the  duty  required  and  pressed  upon 
us,  is  of  weighty  moment  and  grand  concern  ;  as, 
'*  I  beseech  you,  that  you  walk  worthy  of  the  vo- 
cation wherewith  you  are  called  ;"  the  matter  of 
which  exhortation  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  therefore  justly  calls  for 
an  earnest  importunity.  For  as  it  is  matter  of 
prudence,  as  well  as  duty,  to  proportion  our  love 
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and  affection  according  to  the  measure   of   that 
good  which  is  to  be  obtained  ;  so  it  is  all  the  rea- 
son in  the  world,  that  the  divine  orator  should  suit 
his  style,   and   proportion   the  vehemency  of  his 
words  to  the  nature  of  his  subject ;  for  this  is  but 
to    give    every  thing    its   due   value  and    worth. 
Therefore,   when  the   apostle  is  putting  his  bre- 
thren, the  Jews  at  Rome,  upon  this  great  and  rea- 
sonable part  of  our  religion,    the  presenting  their 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,   he  endeavours  to 
persuade    them  by  this  endearing  expression,   "  I 
beseech  you,  brethren  ;"  not  that  it  is  less  a  com- 
mand, for  being  thus  softened ;  he  only  thereby 
endeavours  to  insinuate   himself,    and  gain  their 
affections  by  such  mild   expressions.     Every  duty 
carries  a  command  in  its  nature,  and  it  is  still  the 
same  duty,  whether  it  comes  recommended  by  bo 
soft  and  gentle  an  expression  as  "  I  beseech  you," 
or  more  absolutely  enforced  with   "  thou  shalt  do 
this,"  and  "  that  thou  shalt  not  do."    But,  thirdly, 
it  may  be  farther  used  when    men  are  not  easily 
induced  to  comply  with  the  thing  proposed.    There 
are  many  tilings,  indeed,  so  readily  received,  and 
so  tenaciously   held,   by  some  men,    that  it  is  to 
them  the  greatest  affront  not  to  be  of  their  opiuion ; 
such  are  the  sentiments  which  proceed  from  the 
depravedness  of  our  corrupt  nature,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  education  ;    these  indeed  are  easily  re- 
ceived, but  not  so  easily  rooted  out :  whereas  the 
greatest  truths,    and    most    indispensable    duties, 
because  they  neither  lie  so  obvious  to  our  senses, 
nor  indeed  are  so  agreeable  to  them  as  our  reason, 
these,  therefore,  liave  need  of  the  strongest  argu- 
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ments,  the  plainest  proofs,  and  the  most  eager  im- 
portuuacy,  to  convince  and  persuade  men  of  the 
truth  and  necessity  of  them.  For  these  truths 
contradict  and  oppose  our  natural  and  vile  affec- 
tions, and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be 
Lpesisted  by  them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
Hprejudices  have  an  easy  task  to  gain  possession  of 
our  hearts,  having  so  many  well-wishers  within  us: 
and  being  so  suitable  to  our  corrupted  natures,  no 
_  wonder  they  are  so  readily  admitted,  and  so  obsti- 
ffately  maintained.  Besides,  in  these  the  enemy 
all  goodness  willingly  lends  his  helping  hand  ; 
the  other,  he  endeavours  to  hinder  us  with  all 
1  might  and  vigour.  It  was  therefore  necessary, 
Siat  the  apostle  should  press  ttie  Romans  to  pre- 
lent  their  bodies  to  God,  with  all  endearing  ear- 
kestnesB  ;  that  by  such  means  he  might  over- 
Boaie  all  oppositions  of  flesh  and  spirit,  the 
bontrary  suggestions  of  the  devil,  and  the  con- 
irary  bent  of  their  own  carnal  and  corrupt  aflec- 
13,  and  by  such  winning  persuasions  capti- 
ate  their  thoughts  to  the  belief,  and  their  wills 
ft  the  practice,  of  so  great  a  duty;  "  I  beseech 
Du,  brethren,  that  you  present  your  bodies  a 
"iv.^  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  unto  God, 
'hich  is  your  reasonable  service." 

II.  Which  brings  me,  in  the  second  place,  to  con- 
nder  the  subject  of  the  request,  "  that  vou  present 
r  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
to  God."  Now,  this  is  an  allusion  to  tlie  law 
of  sacrifices  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  of 
hich  I  shall  observe  some  few  particulars,  in 
order  to  the  clearer  understanding  of  this  duty,  in 
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my  text,  of  offering  our  bodies.  And  the  ', 
observation  is,  that  whatsoever  was  offered  tu  God, 
was  to  be  of  the  best  of  its  kind  ;  and  this  we  may 
term  the  perfection  of  such  sacrifices.  Thus  we 
read  in  Leviticus,  "  Ye  shall  offer  a  male  without 
blemish,  of  the  beeves,  and  of  the  sheep,  and  of  the 
goats  ;  whatsoever  hath  a  blemish,  that  shall  ye 
not  offer,  for  it  shall  not  be  acceptable  for  you." 
And  God  lays  a  curse  upon  htm  that  shall  pre- 
sume to  offer  any  corrupt  thing.  Now,  as  these 
sacrifices  were  types  and  shadows  of  something 
that  was  to  be  under  the  Gospel,  that  is,  that  im- 
maculate sacrifice  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  which  he 
was  to  make  once  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ; 
(whence  he  is  called  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;")  so  did  their 
perfection  intimate  the  purity  of  those  who  should 
offer  up  themselves  unto  him  under  both  the  Law 
and  Gospel ;  that  God  who  would  not  allow  of 
imperfections  in  things  offered,  would  much  less 
suffer  the  stains  of  sin  in  the  person  offering. 
Therefore,  as  such  sacrifices  were  rejected,  so  were 
such  sacrificers  too  ;  nay,  and  oftentimes  the  spot- 
less oblation  was  abhorred  for  the  stains  of  him 
that  offered  it.  "  To  what  purpose  is  the  multi- 
tude of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  t  saith  the  Lord  ; 
I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the 
fat  of  fed  beasts,  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of 
bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats  ;  bring  no 
more  vain  oblations,  your  incense  is  an  abomina- 
tion unto  me ' :"  and  the  reason  follows,    "  Your 
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hands  are  full  of  blood."  Now,  by  this  allusion, 
the  apostle  shows,  that  the  sacrifices  under  the 
Gospel  must  be  pure  and  perfect ;  which  he  here 
expresses  by  the  word  "  holy  :"  and  because  our 
own  bodies,  not  those  of  our  beasts,  are  now  to  be 

(offered  up,  he  therefore  adds  "  a  living  sacrifice." 
fThose  under  the  law  were  slain,  dead  indeed  ;  so 
taust  we  die  unto  sin,  but  live  unto  the  Lord  : 
Ifaey  had  no  real  worth  or  goodness  in  them  ;  but 
*e  must  purify  our  hearts,  "  cleanse  our  con- 
sciences from  dead  works  to  serve  tlie  living  God;" 
BO  that,   in  other  words,  our  bodies,   being  thus 

^ washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  may  be  living, 
boly,  and  acceptable  unto  him.  There  is,  there- 
Ibre,  nothing  so  plain,  as  that  he  which  cometh 
unto  God  must  wash  his  hands  in  innocency,  offer 
up  bis  whole  self,  free  from  all  the  stains  of  cor- 
rupted nature,  at  least  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power, 
ffhe  necessity  of  this  duty  we  are  often  taught  by 
atpressions  that  are  more  plain  and  proper  ;  as, 
*  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  tilthiness  of  flesh 
nd  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God." 
hus  we  must  imitate  our  Lord  and  Master,  and 
lAesire  to  be  made  partakers  of  his  divine  nature, 
'  becoming  holy,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  holy  : 
flt  there  may  be  some  congruity  between  God 
nd  those  that  worship  him  ;  some  likeness  between 
lie  Father  and  his  children,  and  that  we  may  be 
perfect,  even  as  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect.  And  this  is  the  first  and  great  condition 
iptance  with  God  ;  for  if  God  would 
blemished   sacrifice,    our  sacrifices 
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now,  our  souls  and  bodies,  if  they  be  not  holy,  will 
be  much  less  accepted  by  him. 

But  the  second  observation  is,  that  as  these 
sacrifices  were  part  of  the  Divine  worship,  so  is  the 
offering  up  of  our  bodies  to  God  the  principal  part 
of  his  worship  likewise.  The  manner  indeed  is 
changed,  but  the  substance,  the  thing,  remains  ; 
therefore  our  Saviour  rejects  the  temple,  and  the 
worship  peculiar  to  it;  and  tells  the  woman  of  Sama- 
ria that  although  they  should  neither  worship  God 
at  Jerusalem,  no  nor  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria, 
yet  the  true  worshippers  should  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  "  for  the  Father  seeketh  such 
to  worship  him ;"  and  he  adds  the  reason,  "  for 
God  is  a  spirit,"  Judaical  rites  God  hath  now 
abolished  ;  but  he  hath  yet  retained  such  a  wor- 
ship as  was  most  pleasing  to  him  :  the  former 
coDsisted  in  outward  performances,  but  this  in  a 
sincere  union  of  the  soul  to  all  outward  gestures  ; 
this  is  the  manner  of  worship  lie  delights  in,  which 
extends  to  the  very  heart,  and  which  was  only 
typified  by  those  foregoing  shadows:  "sacrifice 
and  meat-offering  thou  wouldest  not;  then  said  I, 
lo  !  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God."  So  Paul  tells 
Titus,  that  he  should  "  walk  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly,  in  this  present  world  ;"  comprising  the 
Christian  religion  under  those  three  heads  ;  the 
first,  including  all  the  duties  we  owe  to  ourselves ; 
the  second,  those  towards  our  neighbours,  *'  to  do 
unto  all  men  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us  ;" 
and  the  third,  such  as  we  owe  immediately  to  God, 
whereof  tilings  of  worship  or  adoration  are  a  prin- 
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cipalpart.  As  that  religion,  therefore,  mustneeda 
be  lame  and  imperfect,  which  resteth  in  some  moral 
virtues,  but  is  deficient  in  this  great  point ;  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  place  all  religion  in 
outward  ceremony,  pomp,  and  superstition,  cannot 

I  be  excused  :  the  one  robs  God  of  the  honour  due 
unto  his  name,  the  other  pays  him  but  a  counter- 
feit honour,  while  they  make  it  consist  in  outward 
forms,  such  as  the  Apostle  describes  to  "  have 
the  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power 
thereof."  As  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Jews  to 
prepare  their  sacrifices,  and  not  to  offer  them  ;  so 

^ neither  is  it  sufficient  for  us  to  pretend  a  prepara- 
tion of  our  bodies,  and  never  present  them  as  such 
before  God.  For  a  thing  is  not  properiy  a  sacri- 
6ce,  until  it  be  either  offered,  or  in  offering.  If, 
therefore,  we  will  present  our  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  we  must  offer  them  in  the  way  of  worship  ; 
for  thus  were  sacrifices  made.  And  indeed  one 
great  end  of  religion  is,  to  give  praise  and  glory  to 
God,  which  is  done  very  much,  and  perhaps  in 
nothing  more  than  in  worship  ;  by  the  acts  whereof 
we  own  him  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  beings, 

I  sod    ourselves    poor    dependent   creatures.     Now 
Ibere  is  no  one  part  of  God's  worship  so  solemn, 
or   in  which  we    may   be  said  more   properly  to 
**  present  ourselves,  our  souls,  and  bodies,  a  living, 
holy,  and  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God,"  than  the 
holy  communion  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.     In 
our  baptism,    indeed,    we   are  initiated    into    his 
_  Church,  made  members  of  the  same,  and  partakers 
■of  those  lienefits  which  he  has  purchased  for  ua ; 
H]»ut  in  this  sacrament  his  promises  are  not  only 
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renewed,  but  actually  made  over  to  us ;  here  we 
confirm  that  bargain,  which  before  we  made  with 
him  ;  we  become  present  possessors  of  those  graces 
which  enable  us  to  the  performance  of  our  part  of 
the  contract,  it  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  take 
care,  when  we  approach  this  holy  table,  that  our 
bodies  be  duly  prepared  to  be  made  such  a  sacri- 
fice. For  if  God  refused  such  sacrifices  under  the 
law,  as  had  but  the  least  defect  or  blemish,  how 
will  he  be  pleased  with  such,  do  you  think,  that 
dare  to  handle  these  holy  mysteries  with  hands  of 
bribery,  full  of  violence  and  oppression  ?  How 
will  he  receive  such  as  tread  his  courts  with  "  feet 
swift  to  shed  blood  V  "  Lyinglips,  and  a  deceitful 
tongue"  are  no  less  an  abomination  to  him  :  nor 
shall  the  unchaste  eyes  of  the  adulterer  ever  see 
God.  These  and  all  our  other  spots,  therefore, 
must  be  washed  away  by  a  hearty  repentance  ;  to 
that,  indeed,  we  must  apply  ourselves  for  a  certain 
cure ;  but  then  also  we  must  resolve  never  to  re- 
turn, "  like  the  dog  to  our  vomit,  or  like  the  sow 
that  is  washed  to  our  wallowing  in  the  mire." 

But  there  is  yet  a  third  observation ;  that  sa- 
crifices were  offered  in  a  public  place  and  manner; 
and  as  the  law  provided  that  they  should  not  sa- 
crifice the  passover  within  any  of  their  gates,  but 
at  "the  place  which  the  Lord  should  choose  to 
place  bis  name  there;"  so  does  the  Gospel  in  an 
especial  manner  command  and  oblige  a  public 
service.  Thus  we  find  that  our  Saviour  frequented 
the  public  synagogues  ;  and  his  disciples,  after  his 
ascension,  assembled  themselves  together ;  they 
went  up  into  an  upper  room,  where  they  continued 
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■daily  in  supplication  and  prayer.  And  when  the 
teal  of  Christians  began  to  wax  cold  in  thus  pre- 
■Wenting  themselves  before  God,  the  author  to  the 
■Hebrews  severely  taxes  this  fault,  and  chaises 
others  to  avoid  it,  and  "  not  to  forsake  the  assem* 
Wing  themselves  together,  as  the  manner  of  some 
And  no  wonder  the  Scripture  is  so  exact  in  this 
matter ;  since  our  Saviour  has  promised  a  more 
than  ordinary  presence  even  to  "two  or  three" 
^at  shall  "  meet  together  in  his  name."  And  do 
Vender  that  a  greater  blessing  accompanies  such  a 
jerformance,  since  a  greater  glory  redounds  to 
fiod  thereby.  Thus  Christ  appeared  to  the  first 
Christians  "assembled  together,"  and  the  Holy 
6host  descended  upon  the  Apostles  "met  together 
with  one  accord  in  one  place."  Besides  the  disuse 
flf  public  most  commonly  draws  after  it  the  neglect 
4f  private  duties  too  ;  therefore  those  who  would 
fcftve  every  day  a  day  of  worldly  business,  curtail 
the  sabbath,  until,  at  last,  they  keep  none  at  all. 
ffo  frequent,  therefore,  these  public  services,  is  our 
advantage  as  well  as  our  duty  ;  and  since  it  is  so,  it 
not  but  be  reasonable  to  frequent  them. 
III.  Which  brings  me,  in  the  third  and  last  place, 
to  consider  the  reasonableness  of  this  duty,  which 
would  seem  unnecessary,  did  not  the  manner  of 
some  men  enforce,  as  it  were,  a  proof  of  such 
things  as  of  themselves  are  evident.  For  shall  the 
just  and  wise  God  require  any  thing  at  our  hands, 
by  the  mouth  of  his  inspired  penmen,  that  is  un- 
reasonable ?  Who  can  dispuie  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  reason  itself?  Were  God  indeed  such 
an  one  as  ourselves,  to  command  purely  for  com- 
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manding'  sake,  yet  were  we  by  all  the  ties  imagin- 
able obliged  to  obey  :  but  the  case  is  quite  other- 
wise ;  his  commands  are  only  in  order  to  our 
good ;  he  can  receive  no  possible  addition  from 
any  thing  we  can  do  ;  it  is  only  the  benefit  of  his 
creatures  he  seeks,  and  it  is  our  loss,  not  his,  if  we 
fail  in  our  dutv.  Now  such  is  the  case  with  us 
here ;  he  requires  the  sacrifice  of  our  body,  that 
we  should  ofl'er  it  up  unto  him,  pure  and  holy; 
and  what  less  can  he  expect  at  our  hands  1  and 
what  less  can  we  do  for  ourselves  ?  Did  not  God, 
at  first,  create  our  bodies  perfect  and  holy  ;  and 
did  not  man  himself  defile  it  ?  And  did  not  God 
then,  out  of  the  abundance  of  those  mercies, 
whereby  the  apostle  beseeches  us,  find  out  a  means 
to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  purity  ?  And  though, 
by  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  we  are  daily  liable  to 
pollute  it,  yet  is  there  now  set  open  to  us  a  foun- 
tain of  living  water,  even  the  precious  blood  of  our 
dying  Lord,  in  which  we  may,  with  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  "  wash  and  be  clean."  And  shall  we  then 
frustrate  these  gracious  designs  of  our  heavenly 
Father  by  polluting  those  bodies,  when  God  has 
taken  such  care  to  present  them  to  himself  "glo- 
rious bodies  without  spot  or  wrinkle  ?"  Shall  we, 
when  it  is  so  much  to  our  own  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion, do  so  ?  For  sure  we  are,  that  no  unclean 
thing  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and 
yet  dare  we  daily  defile  these  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  make  them  unfit  for  the  reception  of  so 
great  a  guest  ?  Christ  will  have  no  more  fellow- 
ship with  Belial,  than  light  can  have  with  dark- 
ness ;  for  he  is  "of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  in- 
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iquity."  Now  if  our  gratitude  to  God  for  all  his 
■mercies  should  prove  too  weak,  yet  methinks  the 
sense  of  our  own  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
hopes  of  such  glorious  rewards,  on  the  other, 
should  awaken  us,  stir  up  and  quicken  our  endea- 
vours, to  keep  our  bodies  in  such  a  posture,  as  that 
they  might  be  fit  to  appear  in  the  glorious  com- 
pany, of  which  we  all  hope  one  day  to  be  partakers. 
For,  sure,  there  is  none  that  has  a  lower  aim  than 
heaven  and  happiness  ;  and  how  then  can  we  hope 
to  raise  ourselves  thither,  encumbered  with  such  a 
load  of  sin  and  uncleanness  ?  Our  Saviour  bids 
us  pluck  out  our  right  eyes,  if  they  offend  ;  for  it 
is  better  for  us  to  go  to  heaven  with  one,  than 
having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell.  And  St. 
Paul  bids  us  "  mortify  our  members  that  are  upon 
earth,"  which  is  certainly  a  reasonable  doctrine  to 
us,  who  daily  experience  a  war  in  our  members,  the 
fiesh  against  the  spirit.  So  that  we  must  divest 
ourselves  of  all  humanity,  and  become  like  beasts 
that  have  no  understanding,  if,  knowing  the  way 
to  heaven,  we  willingly,  or  rather  wilfully,  run  out 
of  it. 

cannot  better  conclude  than  with  the  advice 
'of  the  same  St.  Paul:—"  What?  know  ye  not 
that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  is  in  you  1  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye 
are  not  your  own  ;  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price  : 
itherefore  i 


;  glorify  ( 


hpirit,  which  are  God's 


your  body, 


I  your 


Now  to  God  the  Father  who  created  us  ;  to  God 
[  Son  who  80  plentifully  redeemed  us ;  to  God 
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the  Holy  Ghost  who  sanctifieth  us  both  in  body 
and  soul ;  three  persons  and  one  God ;  be  as- 
cribedy  as  is  most  due,  all  honour,  glory,  praise, 
power,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  from  this 
time  forth  and  for  ever !     Amen. 
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Reverend  Brethren, 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  that  my 
health  would  not  permit  me  to  attend  you  person- 
ally in  my  last  Visitation;  though,  in  regard  to 
every  thing  essential  and  necessary  in  that  business, 
ray  place  was  perfectly  well  supplied  by  my  ex- 
cellent chancellor.  There  was  indeed  an  affair  at 
that  time  depending,  which  1  should  very  gladly 
have  communicated  to  you ;  an  affair  in  which 
your  interest  and  credit,  indeed  the  interest  and 
credit  of  the  Clmrch  of  England  in  general,  was 
intimately  and  deeply  concerned.  It  was  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  general  bonds  of  resig- 
nation which  1  had  then  determined  to  contest ; 
a  question  which  had  been  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  the  Courts  of  Westminster  Hall ;  and  upon 
that  decision  had  passed  for  law  for  almost  two 
centuries:  a  decision  from  the  first  never  acquiesced 
ID,  frequently  disputed,  but  upon  no  occasion  ever 
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brought  by  Appeal  to  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture ;  and  therefore,  as  I  conceived,  still  open  to  free 
diHcussioQ  in  the  Supreme  Court.  I  saw  the  diffi- 
culties that  lay  in  my  way,  and  the  great  weight  of 
authority  that  was  against  me.  It  behoved  me, 
therefore,  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  I 
consulted  certain  persons  of  the  highest  authority, 
both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law ;  persons 
far  removed  from  the  causes  of  prejudice,  and  far 
above  the  influence  of  it.  They  encouraged  me  to 
proceed.  I  would  take  no  step  in  so  important 
a  business  without  the  approbation  of  the  most 
reverend  the  Archbishops.  I  explained  to  them 
the  case  that  seemed  earnestly  to  call  upon  me 
to  interpose.  The  event,  1  acknowledged,  was 
doubtful ;  the  success  to  manj'  might  appear  al- 
most desperate.  I  was  myself  fully  persuaded  of 
the  goodness  of  the  cause  ;  in  general  I  saw  it  was 
not  well  understood  :  I  thought  therefore  it  would 
be  of  great  use,  if  nothing  more  could  be  obtained, 
to  have  it  fully  explained  and  laid  before  the  pub- 
lic, by  being  solemnly  pleaded  in  tbe  House  of 
Lords  ;  for  I  saw  it  must  necessarily  come  thither, 
to  have  any  sort  of  effect,  I  professed  myself 
ready  to  undertake  the  whole  burthen,  if  they 
thought  well  of  the  design.  They  were  pleased  to 
express  their  approbation  of  It,  I  was  prepared  at 
that  time  to  lay  before  you  the  wliole  state  of  the 
case,  the  nature  and  importance  of  it,  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  1  proceeded.  Had  I  been 
able  to  meet  you  at  my  visitation,  1  could  have 
taken  that  opportunity  to  discourse  to  you  freely 
and  largely  upon  the  subject ;  but  being  unable  to 
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proaecute  that  design,  1  found  I  could  uol  address 

you,  as  I  do  now,  from  the  press  ;  for  that  would  in 

effect  have  been  a  sort  of  publication,  which,  pen- 

dente  lite,  would  have  been  hardly  justifiable  :  for 

it  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to 

prejudge  the  cause.      And    even    when   sentence 

had  been  given,  there  were  still  certain  reasons 

subsisting,  which  made  it  improper  for  me  to  speak 

to  you  of  it  as  a  business  finally  concluded.     A 

bill  passed  immediately  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 

indemnify  those  who  had  given  or  received  such 

bonds  of  resignation.     This  was  rejected  by  the 

i    Commons  ;  but  the  matter  still  engaged  the  atten- 

I    tion   of  that  bouse  ;    and  though  no  motion  was 

I   made,  yet  there  were  many  conversations  upon  the 

[    subject;  whence  it  appeared  only,  that  it  was  not 

I    yet  well  understood.      The  late  session  gave  no 

L  opportunity  for  resuming  the  subject,  and  the  disso- 

I  Jution  of  parliament  has  now  prevented  all  thoughts 

I'of  it  for  the  present. 

I  Give  me  leave,  then,  now  to  congratulate  you  on 
I  the  success  of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
^Judicature,  which  has  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the 
racandalous  and  pernicious  practice  of  general  bonds 
Eof  resignation,  which  have  so  long  been  a  bur- 
■ithen  and  disgrace  to  our  church  ;  a  snare  to  the 
BBDwary,  by  which  I  am  afraid  many  have  been 
nnduced  to  sacrifice  their  peace  of  mind,  their  con- 
ncience,  their  liberty  of  acting,  and  even  of  think- 
bng,  to  the  flattering  offers  of  a  benefice,  which 
^Aey  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  And  I  the  more 
neadily  embrace  the  present  season  for  addressing 
Hfou  upon  this  subject,  when,  by  referring  you  to  a 
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treatise  lately  published  by  a  gentleman '  learned 
in  tiie  law,  I  can  explain  to  you  more  clearly,  and 
in  a  shorter  compass,  every  thiog  relating  to  the 
cause  in  which  I  was  so  long  engaged,  and  which 
for  two  years  and  a  half  demanded  my  constant 
and  unremitted  attention. 

Simony,  or  the  crime  of  trafficking  in  spiritual 
matters,  is  held  by  our  law,  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, to  be  a  crime  of  the  most  odious  nature, 
and  of  the  deepest  dye;  and  it  usually  makes  one 
of  that  black  list,  which  are  expressly  excepted  out 
of  the  acts  of  general  pardon.  It  is  detined  by 
writers  of  ecclesiastical  law  to  be  "  Spiritual! um, 
vel  spiritnalibus  annexorum,  praecedente  pacto  pro- 
missionis,  conditionis,  modi,  servitii,  vel  cujuslibet 
temporalitatis,  receptio  vel  donatio.  I,  de  Athon." 
By  others  more  shortly,  but  to  the  same  effect, 
"  Spiritualium  acceptio  vel  donatio  non  gratuita." 
A  presentation  accompanied  with  conditions  not 
prescribed  by  law,  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
the  presentor,  or  to  the  burthen  and  disadvantage 
of  the  person  presented,  is  "donatio  non  gra- 
tuita ;"  and  therefore  simoniacal.  By  which  it  is 
plain,  that  all  real  obligatory  contracts  and  engage- 
ments whatsoever,  made,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
order  to  the  obtaining  or  procuring  of  a  benefice, 
are  by  that  law  simoniacal. 

Thus  stood  the  case  of  simony  by  our  ecclesias- 
tical law  ;  neither  was  tliere  any  doubt  about  this 
matter,  till  the  statute-law  interposed,  and  in  part 
took  to  itself  the  cognizance  of  simoniacal  causes, 

'  The  Law  of  .Simony ;  by  T.  Cunningham,  Esq.  Barrister- at- Law. 
Robmsoo,  PateiD  osier -Row. 
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which    before    were    only    of  ecclesiastical   juris- 
diction. 

There  was  indeed  this  defect  in  the  proceedings 
«f  the  ecclesiastical  law  in  these  cases  :  that  its 
Censures  only  affected  one  of  the  parties  concerned, 
ihe  presentee  ;  it  did  not  reach  the  corrupt  patron, 
•Aie  tempter  and  seducer  to  the  crime,  the  partaker 
of  the  gain  and  of  the  guilt. 

In  order  to  supply  this  defect,  and  to  give  an 
additional  check  to  simoniacal  practices  by  inflict- 
ing temporal  penalties,  the  legislature  took  up  the 
matter;  and  by  31  EHz.  enacted,  "That  if  any 
Ipcrson  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  cori)orate,  shall 
■or  do  for  any  sum  of  money,  reward,  gift,  profit, 
r  benefit  whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  for 
r  by  reason  of  any  promise,  agreement,  grant, 
Ibond,  covenant,  or  other  assurance  of  or  for  any 
sum  of  money,  reward,  gift,  profit,  or  benefit  what- 
soever, directly  or  indirectly,  present  or  collate  any 
person  to  any  benefice  with  cure  of  souls,  dignity, 
prebend,  or  living  ecclesiastical,  or  give  or  bestow 
the  same  for  or  in  respect  of  any  such  corrupt  cause 
or  consideration ;  every  presentation,  collation, 
gift,  or  bestowing,  and  every  admission,  institu- 
tion, investiture,  and  induction  thereupon,  shall 
be  utterly  void,  frustrate,  and  of  non-effect  in  law, 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  her  heirs, 
and  successors,  to  present,  collate  unto,  or  give 
H^d  bestow  every  such  benefice,  dignity,  prebend, 
HMt  living  ecclesiastical,  for  that  one  time  or  turn 
only ;  and  every  such  person  who  shall  give  or 
take  any  such  sura  of  money,  reward,  or  benefit, 
directly  or  indirectly,  shall  forfeit  and  lose  the 
13 
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double  value  of  every  such  benefice  ;  and  the  t 
son  accepting  such  benefice  sliall  be  disabled  in  law 
from  having  and  enjoying  the  same  benefice." 

The  words  "promise,  agreement,  grant,  bond, 
covenant,  or  other  assurance  of  any  profit  or  benefit 
whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly,"  answer  per- 
fectly well  to  the  words  "  praicedente  pacto  pro- 
missionis,  modi,  servitii,  vel  cujuslibet  temporali- 
tatis,"  or  to  the  words  "donatio  non  gratuita,"  in 
the  canonical  definition  of  simony  ;  and  the  statute 
law,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  is,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  presentation  to  a  benefice,  coincides  with  the 
canon  law. 

The  statute  seems  to  have  been  made  with  the 
best  intention ;  it  aimed  at  restraining  the  most 
notorious  and  then  prevailing  instance  of  simony, 
by  adding  temporal  forfeitures  and  penalties  to 
ecclesiastical  censures,  and  extending  the  punish- 
ment to  the  principal  agent  and  ofiender,  the 
patron.  It  meant  to  strengthen  and  support  the 
ecclesiastical  law,  not  to  supersede  it;  it  is  not 
privative  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  but 
accumulative  ;  for  the  ecclesiastical  censures  still 
remain  in  force,  and  are  expressly  saved  and  con- 
firmed by  a  particular  proviso  in  the  statute  itself; 
and  the  case  of  simony  which  the  act  more  par- 
ticularly specifies,  and  which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  the  most  prevalent,  is  very  fully  and 
comprehensively  expressed  ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  real  endeavours  of  those  who  penned  the 
statute,  to  have  precluded  in  that  case  all  possi- 
bility of  evasion. 

But  though  no  real  infringement  of  the  force  of 
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the  ecclesiastical  law  seemed  to  be  designed  by 
thU  statute,  yet  in  practice  and  effect  a  great  and 
very  important  change  was  made.  The  temporal 
courts,  by  means  of  this  statute,  engrossed  the 
whole  jurisdiction  of  simoniacal  causes,  and  have 
admitted  distinctions  before  unknown,  which  have 
defeated  the  ecclesiastical  laws  relating  to  this 
matter,  and  have  nearly  rendered  ineffectual  the 
statute  itself,  under  colour  of  which  they  were 
introduced.     Bonds  of  resignation,  under  various 

itences  and  conditions,  were  devised  ;  as  if  cer- 
in  conditions  in  order  to  obtain  a  benefice  were 
lawful ;  whereas  the  ecclesiastical  law  does  not 
admit  any  to  be  so,  still  exacting  an  oath  of  every 
person  presented,  that  he  hath  not  entered  into  any 
such  contract  at  all  ;  that  he  hath  not  given  or 
promised  any  thing  to  the  presenter  on  account  of 
the  presentation. 

To  trace  this  matter  as  well   as  we  can  to  its 

origin,  and  through  the  progress  of  it :  some  years 

!em    to    have    passed  after  the    making  of  this 

itate,    before    any   novel   opinion   in  regard    to 

!ony  was  introduced  into  the  temporal  courts. 

le  first  step  that  seems  to  have  been  taken,  was 
get  bonds  to  resign  upon  pretended  lawful 
reasons,  admitted  as  justifiable,  such  reasons  being 
assigned  and  expressed  in  the  bond.  The  courts 
afterward  extended  their  favour  even  to  general 
bonds  of  resignation  ;  to  engagements  to  resign  on 
demand,  without  any  cause  assigned,  or  any  con- 
dition expressed,  except  notice  to  be  given  to  the 
incumbent. 

The  first  instance  which  we  meet  with  upon  a 
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question  received  upon  the  subject,  is  in  8  1 
A  bond  was  given  by  the  presentee  to  resign  his 
benefice  within  three  monllis  after  notice  given  of 
the  request.  It  was  moved,  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
"  that  it  appears  by  the  condition  of  the  bond  lo 
be  a  simoniacal  contract."  It  was  not  allowed  : 
"  for  there  doth  not  appear  any  simony  upon  the 
condition ;  and  such  a  condition  is  good  enongh 
and  lawful."  Therefore  judgment  was  given  for 
the  bond.  A  writ  of  error  was  brought  in  the 
Exchequer  chamber.  The  judges  held  "  that  the 
obligation  and  condition  were  good  enough.  For 
a  man  may  oblige  himself  to  resign  upon  good  and 
valuable  reasons,  without  any  colour  of  simony." 
Upon  which  Bishop  Stillingfleet  very  pertinently 
observes,  "  To  this  I  answer,  the  reason  of  the 
judges  is  insufficient ;  for  it  comes  to  this,  the  bond 
is  good,  because  there  may  be  good  reason  for  it. 
May  it  not  be  said  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
bond  is  nought,  because  there  may  be  a  very  bad 
reason  for  it  ?"  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt'  argues  in 
the  very  same  manner  :  "  A  resignation  bond 
comes  as  near  simony  as  can  be  ;  for  it  is  easy  to 
secure  a  round  sum  by  such  a  bond.  I  do  not 
approve  giving  or  taking  such  a  bond.  A  worthy 
man  will  not  give  such  a  bond."  .Justice  Powell*, 
"  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when  first  the  Judges  held 
these  bonds  to  be  good,  if  they  had  foreseen  the 
mischief  of  them,  they  would  have  been  of  another 
opinion."  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ryder:  "It  has 
been  objected  that  these  bonds  are  void.     It  does 


'  Luwnf  Sitnonj'.  p.  31,  '  lb.  p,  19.  ami  p.  2*. 
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long  series  of  determinations,  all  establishing' 
same  point,  viz.  the  legality  of  presentations  under 
general  bonds  of  resignation  on  demand,  there 
was  a  case  in  which  the  court  appears  to  have 
judged  otherwise.  It  was  in  the  i5th  year  of 
James  I.  ;  which  case,  though  reported  by  a  very 
eminent  author,  yet,  as  it  has  been  thought  to 
want  sufficient  proof,  has  been  very  much  disre- 
garded ;  but  in  the  late  cause  it  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the  learned  Baron  Eyre  ',  who  explained 
the  nature  of  it  from  the  record,  and  proved  it  to 
be  authentic.  I  shall  now  give  the  report  from 
Noy,  with  the  state  of  the  case  from  the  records, 
which  prove  it  to  he  authentic. 


Not  22. 
Sir  John  Pascal  against  Clark. 


M 


"  It  was  said  by  the  court  upon  evidence,  that 
if  the  patron  present  one  to  the  advowson,  having 
taken  an  obligation  of  the  presentee,  that  he  shall 
resign  when  the  obligee  will,  after  thrte  months' 
warning,  that  that  is  simony  within  31  Eiiz.  cap.  16. 
Trin.  15  Jac.  (C.  B.  rot.  2051.)" 

The  record  is  found  in  the  roll  to  which  refe- 
rence is  here  made  (C.  B.  rot.  2051.),  and  is  in 
substance  as  follows  :— 

Sir  John  Pascal  being  patron  in  full  right  of  the 
advowson  of  the  vicarage  of  Great  Baddow  (Essex), 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1596,  granted  the  next  pte- 


'   Law  of  Simony,  pp,  95,  96. 
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lentation  to  Alexander  and  Andrew  Pascal.     The 

iricarage  becomiug  void  by  the  death  of  Christo- 

iher  Ampsforth,  they  (Alexander  and  Andrew)  on 

t'tiie  14th  of  .luae,  38  Eliz.  1596,  presented  Henry 

IVessey,  clerk,  who  was  instituted   and  inducted, 

nd  after  quiet  possession  for  twenty  years,  died, 

Upon  Vessey's  death,  John  Clark,  on  a  suggestion 

faat  Vessey  had  obtained  the  vicarage  by  simony, 

Jwas  presented   by  the  Crown  as  patron  for  that 

urn,  by  reason  of  simony,  under  the  atat.  31  Eliz. 

and    was  accordingly    instituted    and    inducted  '. 

Soon  after  Clark  was  in  possession,  ,Iohn  Pascal 

I  brought  his  action,  and  set  forth  in  his  declaration, 

liat  he  was  tlie  true  patron,   as  the  vicarage  be- 

tame  vacant  by  the  death  of  Vessey  ;  but  Clark 

pleads,    that  the  vicarage  was  vacant  by  simony, 

n.  e.  by  Vessey  "s  having  paid  a  sum  of  money  for 

be  presentation  ;  and,  as  such,  the  Crown  had  a 

ght  to  present  for  that  turn. 

The  point  in  issue  was,    "  whether  the  vicarage 

became   vacant    by  simony,    or    by  the  death  of 

Vessey  ?"  It  does  not  appear  that  the  judgment  in 

this  cause  was  entered   upon   the  roll ;  but  it  is 

nrident    that    the  court  determined  the  vicarage 

icame  vacant  by  reason  of  a  simoniacal  contract, 

greeably  to  Noy's  report,  as  Clark  continued  in 

lie  possession  of  the  vicarage  till  his  death,  when 

Pascal's  right  reviving,  he  presented  Christopher 

Wragge  to  the  vicarage  vacant  by  the  death  of 

Clark*. 


'  "  Vacantem  per  pravitatero  simoniw  ad  prswentaliooem  regii  pro 
hac  vice  patroni  2do.  die  inensis  OctobriE,  1G16."  See  Law  of  Sim. 
Appendix,  No.  II. 

■  Deeimo  quarto  die  meosis  Septeub.  Ann.  Dom.  1643,  conm 
Bb 
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Thus  the  report  of  Noy  is  sufficiently  euthenti- 
catcd.  Ab  to  the  difference  which  there  seems  to 
be  in  the  plea  of  Clark,  according  to  the  report 
and  the  record,  see  Baron  Eyre's  explanation  of 
the  plea,  Law  of  Sim.  p.  95,  96.  and  Lord  Thur- 
low'fl,  p.  166. 

The  truth  then  of  Noy's  report  heing  fully  esta- 
blished, the  point  of  law,  namely,  the  legality  of 
those  general  bonds,  founded  solely  on  the  deter- 
minations of  the  courts  in  the  8th  and  9th  of 
James  I.  baa  been  faUely  assumed  ;  for  in  reality 
those  determinations  were  invalidated  by  the  sub- 
sequent determination  of  the  court  of  the  I5th  of 
James  1. 

And,  moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
year  1682,  Lord  Keeper  North  doubted  of  this 
matter :  it  was  not  acknowledged  to  be  a  clear 
point  of  law  at  that  time  ;  for'  "  the  precedents 
that  were  in  the  case,"  he  said,  "  were  not  directly 
to  the  point,  whether  such  bonds  were  simoniacal 
or  not."  And  in  the  late  cause  it  was  frequently 
affirmed,  by  great  authorities,  that  the  former 
cases  did  not  apply  ;  that  the  case  was  new,  and 
had  never  yet  been  decided.  It  is  now  fully  de- 
cided by  the  highest  authority,  that  of  the  Su- 
preme   Court  of  Judicature  ;     and    presentations 


rev.  in  Chriato  patre  dom.  <ipiec.  Lond.  ae  Juhanne  Stansley,  clcrico 
Buir'to.  apud  Fulham,  com.  Midd'x.  Christophorus  Wragge  de'na 
ID  BTtibus  magiBt.  admissus  et  institutus  fuit  ad  vicariam  de  Boddow 
Magna,  in  com.  Essex,  per  mortem  Johannis  Clark  dericl  ultimi 
vicani  ibid,  vacantem,  et  ad  prseBenlationem  Johannis  PaskaU  anni- 
geri,  veri  et  indubitati  dicta:  vicariiE  patroni.  epectanteu.  Mark 
Holman,  Dep.  Reg." 

'   I   Vern    131     Crnbme  r   Grahme 
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under  general  bonds  of  resignation,  on  demand, 
are  adjudged  to  be  simoniacal  within  the  statute 
31  Eliz. 

This,  I  trust,  will  be  a  security  for  the  future  to 
the  Church  of  England,  that  its  benefices  under 
private  lay  patronage  will  no  longer  be  liable  to 
injurious  oppressions  and  defalcations,  and  that 
this  part  of  the  clergy  will  always  be,  as  the  law 
designed  they  should  be,  freeholders  in  their  own 
benefices,  and  not  tenants  at  will ;  nor  ever  liable 
so  much  as  to  the  suspicion  of  having  by  undue 
compliances  lessened  their  revenues,  and  betrayed 
their  liberties. 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Reverend  brethren, 

Your  most  faithful 

And  obedient  humble  servant, 

R.  London. 

London  Housf, 
AprU  12,  1784. 
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LETTER 


REV.  DR.  EDWARDS. 


Revebend  Sir, 

Whew  I  first  gave  my  opinion  of  the  very  learned 
and  ingenious  Bishop  Hare's  System  of  Hebrew 
Metre  ',  which  my  subject  almost  unavoidably  led 
me  to  do,  I  supported  that  opinion  with  reasons, 
which,  as  you  yourself  are  pleased  to  acknow- 
ledge', merited  some  regard.  In  further  support 
of  it,  I  afterwards  added  a  Confutation  of  the  same 
system,  in  a  different  form,  and  by  a  different 
argument ;  which  I  then  thought,  and  do  still 
think,  to  be  demonstrative.  Both  these  arguments 
were  drawn  from  general  principles ;  which,  if 
true,  left  no  ground  for  the  Bishop's  system  to 
stand  upon.  I  did  not  trouble  myself  or  my  reader 
with  a  particular  and  scrupulous  examination  of 
1  all  the  several  parts  of  the  superstructure ;  which 
would  have  cost  much  time  and  pains  to  very  little 


'  De  S.  Poesi  Hebneomm,  I'riel.  III. 

*  Edironb,  Prolegomena  in  libroti  V.  T.  PoeticM, 


p.  85. 
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purpose,  and  to  the  great  disgust  of  both.  I  ex- 
pressly declined  an  undertakiag  of  tliis  kind, 
I  aimed  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  build- 
ing ;  and,  I  think,  I  overturned  it  from  the  bottom. 
In  the  Latin  epistle,  therefore,  which  yon  have 
done  me  the  bonour  publicly  to  address  to  me, 
I  think  you  had  no  right  to  charge  me  with  an 
artful  dissimulation  '  in  passing  over  many  of  your 
arguments  in  silence.  I  never  undertook  to  an- 
swer, or  to  examine,  all,  or  indeed  any,  of  your 
arguments.  All  that  I  attempted,  and  professed 
to  do,  was  to  pupport,  against  one  objection  of 
your's,  what  I  had  written  before  you  ever  pub- 
lished a  word  upon  the  subject  :  and  even  upon 
this  head  the  whole  of  my  argumentation  was 
directed,  as  before,  against  Bishop  Hare,  and  not 
against  you.  As  for  the  contradictions  which  you 
have  pointed  out,  between  some  passages  of  the 
lectures  and  the  confutation  ;  as  likewise  the  false 
representations,  and  disingenuous  dealing,  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  charge  me ;  I 
shall  still  keep  the  same  silence,  though,  now  you 
have  made  the  discovery,  it  can  no  longer  be 
called  artful  or  cunning;  nor  will  I  offer  any 
defence  of  myself  in  form,  I  shall  only  refer  to 
the  several  passages  ^  where  you  have  pointed 
tliem  out;  that  if  any  one  thinks  it  worth  while, 
he  may  see  what  grounds  there  are  for  these  accu- 
sations, and  with  what  trutli  and  judgment  they 
are  laid  before  the  public  :  and  1  shall  freely  sub- 

'  Epist.  p.  3. 

>  Edwarda,  Epistolu,  pp.  3,  3.  38,  39.    (Compare  bis  I'rolegomena, 
p.  27.)     Prolegomena,  pp.  95.  99-  231,  33S. 
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mit  my  cause  to  the  verdict  of  common  candour 
and  common  sense. 

As  prosody  and  metre  is  a  subject  in  itself  ex- 
ceedingly dry  and  unentertaining,  and  especially 
Hebrew  metre,  which,  I  am  afraid,  is  also  very 
unedifying,  and  likely  to  recompense  our  trouble 
with  little  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  I  had  so 
much  regard  for  my  readers,  as  to  take  care  to 
give  them  as  little  cause  of  disgust  as  possible. 
I  determined  to  say  only  what  1  thought  most  to 
the  purpose ;  and  to  say  even  that  in  as  few  words 
as  I  could.  The  first  argument '  I  endeavoured 
to  express  with  as  much  brevity,  as  might  be  con- 
sistent with  clearness  :  the  Confutation  I  contrived 
to  bring  within  the  compass  of  four  pages  in  quarto  ; 
and  if  it  had  threatened  to  run  to  double  the 
number,  I  believe,  for  that  very  reason,  1  should 
Sot  have  ventured  upon  it.  But  alas  !  with  all 
my  cure  I  liave  not  been  able  to  avoid,  what  I  so 
much  apprehended  :  you  complain,  and  yon  several 
times  repeat  your  complaint,  '  that  I  fatigue  you, 
that  I  make  you  sick  to  death.  I  flatter  myself  that 
your  stomach  must  be  peculiarly  delicate  and  fasti- 
ious  :  for  upon  examination  I  find  that  the  whole 
tiiat  I  have  written  upon  this  subject  makes  but 
ten  pages  in  octavo.  But  whatever  you  may  feel, 
does  it  become  you  to  utter  this  complaint?  I  will 
not  return  the  compliment  in  kind ;  but  I  have 
read,  indeed  I  have  !  above  three  hundred  pages 
of  your's  upon  the  same  subject.  Whenever  I 
begin  to  exceed  that  number,  you  may  then  per- 

'  See  l>e  S.  Poesi  Hebr.  Ptsel.  III. 

•  Epist.  PI).  3.  33,  31.  41,  i2-  I 
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haps  be  allowed  to  complain,  and  cry  out,  Ohe 
jaTit!  with  some  sort  of  decency.  But  till  then,  I 
really  think  that  you  are  obliged  in  common  jus- 
tice to  give  me  a  patient  hearing  :  especially  when 
I  assure  you,  that  what  I  now  send  you,  waa  prin- 
cipally intended  for  your  particular  satisfaction, 
by  placing  before  you  in  a  clearer  light,  if  I  coqM 
poiisibly  do  it,  some  points  that  are  in  dispute  be- 
tween us. 

And  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  abide  by  my 
former  method ;  that  of  combating  general  and 
fundamental  principles  only, — those  upon  which 
the  whole  cause  rests,  and,  which  removed,  the 
whole  must  sink.  Were  I  to  undertake  to  confute 
every  auxiliary  argument,  and  to  answer  every 
incidental  objection,  there  would  be  no  end  of  it :  I 
should  much  exceed  the  bounds  above  prescribed  ; 
I  should  never  hold  out  myself;  and  what  would 
become  of  you  ?  It  is  merely  for  your  relief  and 
my  own,  that  I  proceed  thus  :  not  out  of  an  artful 
dissimulation,  or  with  a  design  of  dechning  the 
force  of  any  argument,  which  I  may  pass  over  in 
silence.  For  should  there  be  any  such  argument, 
among  all  that  have  been  hitherto  publicly  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  this  system,  either  by  yourself 
or  others,  which,  after  having  considered  what  I 
shall  here  say,  you  shall  think  of  importance 
enough  still  to  urge  in  defence  of  it ;  I  declare 
myself  ready  to  answer  it,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
as  I  am  persuaded  will  be  satisfactory  to  every 
unprejudiced  person. 

1  must  begin  with  a  remark  of  yours  which 
occurs  pretty  far  in  your  epistle ;  where  you  tell 
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me  '  tliat  I  have  stumbled  at  the  very  threshold, 
and  am  mistaken  in  saying,  that  Bishop  Hare  has 
deduced  the  laws  of  his  metre  from  the  CXIth 
Psalm.  Let  us  liirn  to  his  book  ;  let  us  see  how 
this  matter  stands,  and  carefully  trace  his  method 
of  investigation.  The  bishop  sets  out  with  exhi- 
biting this  Psalm* :  let  him  call  it  an  example,  or 
a  key,  or  whatever  else  he  pleases ;  that  is  not 
material  ;  let  us  see  what  he  does  with  it,  The 
periods  of  this  Psalm,  the  verses,  the  syllables,  are 
all  determined ;  and  the  accents  placed  to  mark 
out  the  metre.  The  Psalm  thus  ordered  and  ad- 
justed, he  immediately  begins  to  reason  upon  it ; 
to  make  his  deductions,  and  to  draw  his  conclu- 
Biong,  in  the  form,  manner,  and  words  following; 
■  "  Hinc  dare  liquet :"  "  ex  hoc  Psalmo  liquet :" 
*'  ex  hoc  Psalmo  constat :"  "  hinc  eertissime  con- 
stat:" "ex  hoc  Psalmo  clare  constat:"  "hinc 
seqaitur:"  "  ex  versibus  sexto  et  ultimo  invicem 
collatis  liquet :"  "  in  versu  quinto  ex  metro  liquet ;" 
and  so  on.  He  ■*  moreover  confirms  his  observations 
on  theCXhh  Psalm,  by  the  CXIIth,  CXHIth,  and 
CXIVth  Psalms ;  as  they  stand  in  his  Book  of 
Ims,  divided  and  accented  by  himself  in  the 

ime  manner.  He  '  then  retraces,  as  he  says,  his 
own  steps,  and  lays  together  in  order  the  principal 
conclusions,  which  he  had  before  drawn,  all  arising 
in  the  6r3t  place  from  the  CXIlh  Psalm  :  for  the 

iree  other  Psalms  afford  no  new  canons  of  metre  ; 


CXI 


>  EpUt.  p.  15. 
■  IMd.  pp.  iv.  vi. 
*  Hud.  p>  Ksrii. 


'  Hare.  Prolegomeiia  in  Psalmos,  { 
.  lii.  xvii.  '  Ibid.  p.  x» 
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they  only  confirm  those  already  drawn.  Other 
coiiclusioQS  indeed  are  deduced  from  them,  con- 
cerning the  reading,  the  pointing,  and  the  pronun- 
ciation. But  it  is  from  the  aforementioned  con- 
clusions, deduced  from  the  CXIth  Psalm,  and 
confirmed  by  the  three  following  Psalms,  that  he 
compiles  his  canons,  or  system  of  metrical  laws, 
eleven  in  number'.  In  explaining  the  bishop's 
scheme  you  follow  exactly  the  same  method,  and 
use  the  same  terms ;  only  somewhat  heightened, 
and  for  the  most  part  advanced  to  the  superlative 
degree.  Your  account  of  the  process  is  this  :  the 
'  beginnings  and  endings  of  the  several  verses  in 
this  alphabetical  Psalm  being  certainly  known,  the 
learned  bishop  afterwards  found,  that  these  verses 
were  either  trochaics  or  iambics ;  (how  he  found 
this  out,  and  how  it  appears  that  they  are  really 
trochaics  or  iambics,  we  shall  hereafter  consider  :) 
and  moreover  other  matters  also  clearly  appeared 
from  tliis  same  Psalm,  which  particulars  you  in- 
troduce in  manner  and  form  following  :  "  Ex  hoc 
Psalmo  illud  quoque  liquido  constabat :"  "  ex  hoc 
Psalmo  clariasime  liquebat ;"  "ex  hoc  Psalmo 
luculentissime  patebat :"  and  this  account  of  the 
particulars  you  sum  up  in  your  four  principal 
canons,  which  four  contain  very  nearly  all  of 
Bishop  Hare's.  You  introduce  them  with  these 
words:  "En  itaque  quatuor  pra;cipuos  canones 
ex  hoc  Psalmo  collectos  (Psalmorumque  universorum 
auctoritate    firmatos)    quibus    quasi    fundamentis 

'  Hfire,  Prolegomena  in  Psalnioij,  p.  xxvii — xxxi. 
'  Edwards,  Prolegom.  cap.  II.     Se«  also  his  Pretiminary  DiiiserU- 
tion  to  his  English  IranslatioD  of  the  Psalms,  p.  S — 8, 
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metrica  Hariana  nititur."  '  This  is  evidently  ihe 
form  of  the  process,  as  it  is  laid  before  us  both  in 
the  Bishop's  Prolegomena,  and  in  yours.  The 
CXIth  Psalm  is  proposed,  ready  divided  into 
periods  and  verses,  the  verses  scanned,  the  syl- 
lables accented  ;  you  both  reason  upon  it,  and 
draw  conclusions  from  it,  as  from  a  matter  per- 

I-fectly  well  established,  and  settled  beyond  all 
■doubt,  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  these  conclusions  you 
afterwards  collect  together  into  a  body  of  metrical 
flaws.  And  this  was  the  very  account  that  I  gave 
,*f  it :  my  words  were  these ;  "  Proponitur' 
iPsalmus  CXI°""  in  versiculos  distributus,  et  ac- 
tfientibus  notatus,  unde  deducendsc  sunt  leges 
TOetricae  Hebraeie,"  Be  pleased  to  observe  also, 
that  I  did  not  dissemble  the  Bishop's  plea,  by 
which  he  claims  the  benefit  of  the  confirmatioo 
which  his  laws  receive  from  the  whole  Book  of 
Psalms.  I  gave  it  nearly  in  his  own  words,  which 
are  these  :  *  "  Usee  autem  quae  dixi  vera  esse,  ut 
sunt  verissima,  constat  exemplis  hie  adductis ;  et 
cuivis  Psalmos  inspicienti  facile  liquebit,  cum 
lavis  fere  pagina  exempla  legenti  in  oculoe  incur- 


I. 


*  80  likewise  in  the  PrelmuDary  DiMertmion :  ''Thna,  from  this 
'CXIth  Peafan,  Bisbop  Hare  discovered  the  four  principal  paru  of  bit 
hypoliiews." — "The  tnith  and  certainty,  then, of  thin  hjiputhedintenw 
■ufBcientlyto  appear  from  the  abo  re-mentioned  CXIth  Paalin."  p|i,8,9. 
"  What  ha«  been  hitherto  oflered  in  favour  of  Bishop  Hare'ii  diarovery 
will,  I  hope,  in  some  measure  show  it  to  be  rational  and  well-grouudcd. 
But  as  ihia  has  been  eniirely  diawa  from  one  of  the  Al))huli«t)nl 
Psalms,  it  may  not  l>e  improper  to  ky  before  the  reader  gome  of  tbow, 
which  are  not  Alphabetical  onea,  aa  they  wttl  K^eatly  ttrnigthtK  ^rf 
eoi^Srm  what  has  been  already  adrmeed."  p.  1 9. 

'  Melric^  Haiianie  Bre*i»  Confulatio,  noi.  ult. 
Hue,  Prolegoin.  p  sni. 
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rent."  And  I  gave  an  answer  to  it ;  the  propriety 
of  which,  I  hope,  before  I  have  done,  fully  to 
justify. 

Having  cleared  myaelf  from  the  charge  of  mis- 
representation, I  proceed  to  inquire  more  exactly 
into  the  Bishop's  method  of  reasoning ;  to  trace 
his  steps  closely  and  warily ;  to  place  his  system 
in  a  fuller  light,  than  he  has  been  pleased  to  aiford 
to  it ;  and  to  lay  open  the  whole  foundations  of  it, 
which  in  his  Prolegomena  seem  to  be  rather  witli- 
drawn  from  the  reader's  observation. 

At  the  very  entrance  of  the  Prolegomena  the 
CXIth  Psalm  is  immediately  exhibited  to  our  view, 
divided,  scanned,  accented,  all  in  due  form.  By 
what  authority  all  this  is  done,  and  what  proof 
there  is  that  it  is  truly  and  rightly  done,  we  are 
not  yet  informed.  The  proof  certainly  does  not 
precede  the  Psalm  :  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  will 
in  due  time  follow,  and  be  communicated  to  us  at 
last :  and  in  the  mean  while  we  must  he  content 
to  take  it  upon  trust,  that  it  is  truly  and  rightly 
divided,  scanned,  and  accented.  The  first  observ- 
ation that  the  Bishop  makes  upon  the  Psalm  is, 
'  '  That  it  is  an  alphabetical  Psalm,  the  several 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  each  letter  in  its  order, 
beginning  the  several  verses ;  which  marks  the 
limits  of  the  verses,  their  beginnings  and  endings  ; 
so  that  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  dividing  them, 
in  making  any  of  them  longer  or  shorter  than  they 
ought  to  he.     The  Psalm  therefore,  as  there  given, 
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itself  is  not  yet  proved  :  it  was  laid  down  at  first 
without  proof:  uot  a  syllable  has  yet  been  ad- 
vanced in  proof  of  it :  how  then  can  any  thing  he 
proved  from  it?  Should  a  mathematician  in  the 
course  of  a  demonstration  refer,  for  proof  of  some 
step  in  bis  reasoning,  to  a  theorem,  which  he  had 
not  yet  demonstrated  ;  his  demonstration  would 
turn  out  at  last  no  demonstration  at  all.  But  let 
us  see  what  this  promised  proof  is,  and  in  what 
manner  it  is  given.  We  come  to  it  in  the  next 
page  ',  and  it  is  to  this  effect :  "  It  is  plain  from 
this  Psalm  that  it  is  uot  necessary,  that  all  the 
periods  of  the  same  poem  should  be  of  the  same 
kind  of  metre  ;  for  here  the  first,  sixth,  eighth, 
and  tenth,  are  plainly  of  one  kind,  but  the  rest  of 
another.  The  former  may  not  undeservedly  be 
called  troehaics ;  the  rest  iambics.  For  in  the 
former  the  accent  is  to  be  placed  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, that  the  verse  may  have  a  right  cadence ; 
but  in  the  rest  an  acute  accent  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  second  syllable ;  as  the  reader  will  easily  per- 
ceive by  the  accents  here  placed.  From  this 
Psalm  it  is  certain,  that  the  verses  of  the  same 
period  ought  to  be  of  the  same  kind  ;  namely,  in 
distichs  both  the  verses  are  either  troehaics  or 
iambics.  The  same  thing  is  observed  in  periods 
consisting  of  three  members,  as  it  is  plain  from 
the  two  last  periods  of  this  Psalm,  in  both  of  which 
all  the  verses  are  of  the  same  kind.  From  *  what 
has  been  said,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  two  last 
periods  of  this  Psalm  are  rightly  constituted,  and 

'  Hare,  Prolegom.  p.  vi,  '  Ibid.  jj.  vii. 
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ougbt  not  to  be  divided   into  three  diatichs ;  for 
the  last  verse  of  the  nioth  period  is  an  iambic,  and 
y  tfae  first  of  the  tenth  a  trochaic." 

Every  single  proposition  of  this  argument  is 
dvanced  without  any  autliority  whatever,  other 
Fthau  that  of  the  Psalm  above-mentioned,  as  it  is 
L  divided,  scanned,  and  accented,  at  the  editor's 
I  pleasure,  and  laid  down  without  any  proof  at  all 
I  «f  its  being  rightly  done  :  and  the  whole,  and 
L  every  part  of  it,  being  deduced  as  a  consequence 
T.  from  a  mere  arbitrary  supposition,  in  no  one  part 
[  ^x»ved,  except  die  division  of  the  verses,  and  the 
r  ftzclusiun  of  Hallelujah,  in  many  parts  not  even 
r  probable,  cannot  itself  pretend  to  any  higher  de- 
i  Jjee  of  certainty. 

It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  the  learned  author 
\  ahould  think  he  would  be  quit  of  his  promise  at 
iiis  rate.  The  thing  which  he  promised  to  prove 
IFBS  this:  tliat  the  two  last  periods  of  the  CXIth 
lalm  were  rightly  constituted,  in  being  divided 
ERto  two  triplets,  and  not  into  three  disticha.  And 
low  does  he  prove  it  1  Even  thus  ;  The  several 
rTcrsea  in  the  same  period  ou^ht  to  be  of  the  same 
kind  ;  for  they  are  so  in  this  Psalm.  In  this 
Psalm  the  two  last  periods  arc  rightly  divided  ;  for 
verses  of  the  same  period  ought  to  be  of  the  same 
kind,  which  here  they  would  not  be,  if  the  periods 
were  divided  otherwise.  Each  of  these  two  propo- 
sitions, namely,  verses  of  the  same  period  ought  to 
be  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  this  Psalm  is  rightly 
1  into  periods  ;  is  in  its  turn  assumed  :  and 
them  in  its  turn,  in  the  compass  of  a  single 
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page,    is  urged  as  the  proof,  and  deduced  as  the 
consequence,  of  the  other. 

The  argumentation  from  henceforward  to  the 
constitution  of  the  canons  '  ia  wholly  of  the  same 
kind  (excepting  only  the  Vlth  section  *,  which  con- 
futes the  hypothesis  of  Le  Clerc),  all  deduced  from 
the  CXIth  Psalm,  as  adjusted  in  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  Prolegomena  ;  and  from  the  CXIIth, 
CXIIIth,  and  CXIVth  Psalms,  as  adjusted  in  like 
manner  at  the  editor's  pleasure  in  the  book  itself. 
These  three  latter  Psalms,  called  in  to  aid  and 
support  the  former,  do  not  make  the  least  altera- 
tion in  the  case.  The  proof,  that  they  are  rightly 
divided,  scanned,  and  accented,  is  still  wanted. 
We  do  not  complain  of  a  deficiency  of  quantity  in 
Psalm  CXI,  but  of  a  deficiency  of  proof.  If  it 
were  four  times  as  long,  it  would  be  just  the  same 
thing  :  add  yet  another,  and  yet  another  Psalm ; 
add  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  even  though  it 
contained  fifteen  hundred  instead  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  divided,  scanned,  and  accented,  in  like  form 
and  manner  ;  we  are  still  but  just  where  we  were, 
till  it  be  demonstrated,  that  they  are  thus  rightly 
divided,  scanned,  and  accented,  according  to  the 
genuine  laws  of  metre,  the  quantity  of  syllables, 
and  the  true  pronunciation  and  cadence  of  verse, 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Suppose  Gomarus, 
Meibomius,  and  Le  Clerc,  had  pursued  their  seve- 
ral schemes,  and  had  divined,  acceuted,  scannedt 
rhymed,  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  as  no  doubt 

■   Hare.  Frolegom.  p.  xxcli.  ^'  ll.id  p.  v 
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they  could  have  doiie,  according  to  the  specimens 
which  they  have  severally  given  :  would  this  have 
■  beau  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  each  of  their  systems  1 
mpT  rather,  would  not  this  single  proof  of  the  truth 
Eof  each  have  been  a  demonstration  of  the  falsity  of 
I  them  all  ;  of  all  at  least  but  one  ? 
I      But  it  may  be  imagined,  that  the  author  chose 
KtO  proceed  in  this  method  for  the  easier  explanation 
I  of  his  system  ;  and  only  intended,  that  we  should 
^^ve  him  credit  awhile  for  the  truth  of  his  scansion, 
Ktill  he  should  give  us  the  demonstration  of  it  in  a 
rnore   convenient    place.     Now    1    beg  to   know, 
where  he  has  done  this  :  turn  to  the  Prolegomena  ; 
find   out  the  place,  and   be   so  good  as  to  point 
,  out  to  me  the  demonstration.     1   profess   I  have 
learched  for  it   in   vain.     Having  deduced     and 
Ibnned  his  canons  of  metre,  in  the  manner  already 
jcplained  ;  as  if  his  business  were  quite  done,  and 
I^is  system  established    beyond   all  contradiction, 
rtiie  author  now  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
ill  success  of  others  in  the  like  attempt,  and  of  the 
causes  of  it ;  and  then  passes  on  to  other  matters, 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  present  ques- 
tion,   which  he  never  resumes.     In  his  notes  he 
perpetually   argues   from  his  metre  in  the  same 
Lynaoner,  as  a  thing  already  perfectly  established. 
Bjn  short,  the  great  desideratum  is  no  where  to  be 
Hibund :  the  verity  of  the   scansion  of  the  CXIth 
^K^salm  is  left  just  as  it  stood  in  the  entrance  of  the 
yi*rolegomena  ;  and  so  likewise,  the  division,  scan- 
sion, and  accentuation  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Bishop's  edition  is  left  naked  and  destitute 
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of  demonstration,  of  all  colour  or  shadow  of  proof 
whatsoever. 

This  is  a  begging  of  the  question  so  gross  and 
palpable,  that,  though  I  only  give  an  account  of  a 
matter  of  fact,  about  which  every  one  may  be 
satisfied  by  examining  the  Book  itself,  yet  I  am 
apprehensive  it  may  admit  of  some  doubt  merely 
from  the  improbability  of  the  thing.  How  is  it 
possible,  it  may  be  asked,  that  a  person  so  inge- 
nious, so  learned,  and  so  acute,  as  Bishop  Hare 
certainly  was,  should  so  impose,  either  upon  him- 
self or  others  ?  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for 
it,  but  from  the  strength  of  prejudice,  which  a 
specious  hypothesis  carries  along  with  it;  when  it 
happens  to  strike  the  imagination,  and  by  pleasing 
the  fancy  insinuates  itself  into  the  approbation  of 
the  judgment.  This  once  effected,  it  takes  fast 
hold  of  a  man's  mind  ;  it  possesses  him  entirely  ; 
he  can  neither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  understand  any 
thing  that  thwarts  his  system  ;  and  there  is  no 
camel  of  an  absurdity,  which  he  cannot  swallow 
with  ease.  This  perhaps  might  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  other  people,  and  to  induce  them  to  inform 
themselves,  whether  the  case  be  really  as  I  repre- 
sent it  or  not.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  you,  Sir; 
who,  1  perceive,  are  actually  enclosed  within  the 
magic  circle,  and  are  under  the  very  wand  of  this 
enchantress?  It  is  a  desperate  attempt :  however 
I  will  try,  whether  I  cannot  dissolve  the  charm, 
and  set  you  free.  All  I  require  is,  that  you  would 
make  some  efibrt  to  open  your  eyes,  while  I  endea- 
vour to  place  the  thing  before  you  in  another  light. 


The  whole  system  of  Bishop  llarc  coiiaUu  of  two 
distinct  parts :  one  is  the  distrihation  of  the  Pnalmt 
into  periods  and  verses,  and  the  scanniuii  and 
accenting  of  the  verses;  this,  to  avoid  the  multi- 
plying of  words,  I  shall  call  the  Xcw  Mare :  the 
other  is,  the  settling  of  the  pronunciation  of  tlje 
Hebrew,  and  the  correction  of  the  Ma»firetic  potal- 
ing ;  this  I  shall  call  the  Reformed  PunctuatioD. 
These  two  parts,  though  distinct  in  themaelve*, 
yet  have  here  a  aecesBarj  depeodeuce  upon  one 
another :  take  away  the  new  metre,  sihI  lh«  re- 
formed ponctoation,  which  if  deduced  from  it, 
&Us  to  the  groand ;  take  avaj  the  rdbnned  pone- 
fuatioo,  which  intnxlace*  a  Statat  mancntios 
of  ^llables,  aad  tbe  sew  metre  caaoot  mhtkt. 
Ifeatikcrof  these  pazt5  were  ooee  firmly  citafaGilMd 
npoa  a  tobd  fcapdarioo ;  the  other,  hf  ila  eeo- 
■esioH  with  it.  migbt  be  is  Mne  ■tmani  tmf- 
jnrted-     K  the  aev  mem  wot  AdtvatA  Iv  w 
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being  in  any  of  these  ways  antecedently  proveo^ 
and  unquestionably  established,  the  reformed 
punctuation  might  then  be  fairly  deduced  from  it, 
in  the  manner  in  which  we  see  it  done  in  the 
Bishop's  Prolegomena.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
tlie  reformed  punctuation  either  were  indubitably 
proved  by  deduction  of  reason  and  argument,  (sup- 
posing it  capable  of  such  proof;)  any  argument,  1 
mean,  not  drawn  from  the  new  metre,  for  that  is  in 
this  case  the  thing  sought,  and  hitherto  unknown  : 
or  were  it  confirmed  by  sufficient  authority,  such 
as  the  express  testimony  of  one  of  the  ancient 
prophets,  raised  from  the  dead,  suppose,  (as 
Samuel  is  thought  to  have  been  by  the  Witch  of 
Endor,)  and  speaking  to  us  with  an  audible  voice  : 
or  lastly,  were  it  delivered  to  us  by  Divine  revela- 
tion ;  the  only  method  indeed,  by  which,  as  far  as 
I  can  conceive,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  it :  the  reformed  punctuation  being 
thus  antecedently  established,  some  parts,  though 
not  the  whole,  of  the  new  metre  might  from  thence 
with  some  show  of  probability  be  deduced.  But 
as  the  case  now  stands,  as  neither  of  these  parte, 
separately  and  independently  of  the  other,  is 
established  on  any  such  proof;  they  are  both  of 
them  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination,  absolute 
fictions,  void  of  all  solidity  or  reality  whatsoever. 

To  come  to  particulars ;  let  us  examine  the 
form  and  manner  of  the  Bishop's  reasoning  in  an 
example  or  two,  brought  forward,  and  fully  dis- 
played in  open  light. 

Psalm  CXI.      Verse,  or  Line,  11th. 
"  Coll  uiaVsav  higgid  leyammo.' 
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This  verse  is  marked  and  accented  as  a  trochaic. 
Why  is  it  a  trochaic?  '■'■Because  it  consists  of  an 
even  number  of  syllables."  How  do  you  prove  it 
to  consist  of  an  even  number  of  syllables  ?  "  Thus  ; 
coti  is  one  syllable  ;  maVsao  is  two  syllables ;  hufffid 
is  two  ;  leitammo  is  three  ;  in  all  eight  syllables." 
Or  shorter  thus;  "  viaysav"  (the  only  doubtful 
.vord,  suppose,  as  to  the  number  of  syllables)  "  is  a 
lyllable  ;  therefore  the  lllh  verse  is  a  trochaic." 
Now  tuna  to  Prolegomena,  p.  xvi.  "  It  is  plain 
m  the  11th  verse,  that  jwaysaw  is  a  dissyllable." 
How  so  ?  "  Why  because  the  verse  is  a  trochaic," 
Iq  other  words;  "The  11th  verse  is  a  trochaic; 
therefore  maSsav  is  a  dissyllable." 

Again;  Psalm  CXII.     Verse,  or  Line,  17. 
pizsar  nathan  rebjonim. 

This  verse  stands  as  an  iambic.  How  do  you 
prove  it  to  be  an  iambic  ?  "  Becattse  it  conaists  of 
an  odd  number  of  syllables."  How  do  you  make 
out  the  number  of  syllables  ?  "  Thus  ;  pizzar  two 
syllables  ;  nathan.  two  ;  rebjonim  three  ;  in  all  seven 
Syllables."  Or  shorter,  thus;  "  Vebjonim"  (the 
only  doubtful  word)  "  is  a  trissyllable  ;  therefore 
the  17th  verse  is  an  iambic." 

Now  turn  to  Prolegomena,  p.  xix.  "  It  is  plain 
from  the  metre,  that  I'ehjomm  is  to  be  read  as  a 
trissyllable."  How  so  ?  "  Why,  beeauae  the  venc 
is  an  iambic."  That  is,  in  another  order  of  words; 
"  The  ]7th  verse  is  an  iambic  ;  lfiertf(/re  tebjomm 
is  a  trissyllable." 

Tlius  the  reformed  punctuation  proves  the  mtm 
metre,    and  the  new  metre  proveti  the 
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punctuation  :  the  cause  is  the  effect,  and  the  effect 
is  the  cause  :  a  disputation  in  a  circle,  from  which 
no  valid  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  except  that  of  the 
futility  of  the  hypothesis  which  is  built  upon  it. 

The  proof  of  the  kind  of  verse  from  the  number 
of  syllables  is  never  drawn  out  in  full  form,  and 
unfolded,  as  I  have  done  it  in  the  examples  above 
given :  but  the  reason  is  always  implied ;  and  it 
arises  from  the  IVth  and  Vlh  canons:  which  are 
themselves  assumed,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show, 
without  the  least  proof,  or  even  probability,  what- 
ever. But  the  proof  of  the  number  of  syllables 
from  the  kind  of  verse  lies  open  '.  Hence  if  we 
take  a  general  view  of  the  system,  as  it  stands  in 
the  Prolegomena,  the  apparent  form  of  it  is  such, 
as  I  have  before  represented  it :  that  is,  the  new 
metre  only  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  the 
reformed  punctuation  to  be  deduced  from  it.  But 
in  truth,  both  the  one,  and  the  other  are,  each  in 
its  turn,  equally  taken  for  granted,  without  proof; 
and  the  whole  argument,  conclusion  as  well  as 
premises,  is  altogether  a  mere  begging  of  the 
question. 

Having  shown  that  the  truth  of  Bishop  Hare"» 
System  of  Hebrew  Metre  is  not  proved,  I  shall 
now  proceed  one  step  further,  and  show,  that  it  is 
in  itself  false  and  absurd,  and  utterly  incapable  of 
proof 

The  four  -  first  canons  or  laws  of  Hebrew  Metre, 


<  See  Prolegoro.  p.  xii.  xvi.  xvii.  xriii.  xix.  &c. 

'  Note,  that  by  the  four  first  canons  1  mean  Can.  I.  II.  IV.  and  V. 
The  lUd.  is  an  insignificHnt  projiositinn,  which  sefimi  to  have  been 
numbered  as  oneof  tlie  canons  in  the  Prolegomena,  p.  xxvii.  by  misUke. 


.Aattal  defect  m  Ac  Hetir^  fxv^ 

1  AtmM  kare  tlKM^;)rt  tW  rMt- 

s  «nd  jua,  if  W  ^Mt 

i,  that  to  Ui«  llc'lwK  |W«4T> 

e  ■•faec  St  tSL^    Howe\-w.  ho  w  (T**"^  •** 

;  be  sabjoins  «  nMim-rii^  ( 

,  iy  wkjch  he  proves  llu-  rtvn»r^viv« 

mm  be,  "  if  there  were  »uy  fot-l  v^^Hv>V'4 

t  ^FflaUes,  the  difierence  ttf  i»h*>rt  nxu\  ^ 

1  to  the  middle  svUhIiU' wouUU  . . 

%  teke  place  in  this,  as  woll  119  ttt  Otv"  Un 


» 
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and  Latin  poetry."  The  argument  in  form  must 
stand  thus : 

In  all  poetry  every  tnssyllable  loot  has  the 
middle  syllable  of  a  determinate  quantity ;  (that 
is,  either  long  or  short  ;) 

But  in  the  Hebrew  poetry  there  is  no  determi- 
nate quantity  of  syllables  : 

Therefore  in  the  Hebrew  poetry  there  are  no 
trissyllable  feet. 

1  beg  leave  to  borrow  this  curious  argument ; 
and  to  carry  it  one  step  further,  where  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  equally  conclusive. 

In  all  languages  every  word  of  three  syllables 
has  the  middle  syllable  of  a  determinate  quantity  '; 
(that  is,  pronounced  either  long  or  short  :) 

But  in  the  Hebrew  language  there  is  uo  deter- 
minate quantity  of  syllables  : 

Therefore  in  the  Hebrew  language  there  are  no 
words  of  three  syllables. 

So  much  for  the  Bishop's  argumentation.  You, 
Sir,  are  pleased  to  be  more  large  on  this  head. 
You  begin  with  it  in  your  epistle  to  me.  I  had 
intimated,  that  I  supposed  there  was  a  manifest 
contradiction  in  metre,  in  iambic  and  trochaic  feet 
and  verses,  without  difi'erence  of  long  and  short 
syllables.  I  thought  that  a  hint  was  sufficient; 
and  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  explaining  at 
large,  that  as  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  an 
iambic  foot  consisted  in  its  being  made  up  of  two 

■  Common  Bfllables  are  ver^  few  in  any  luigiuige  j  but  they  belong 
properly  to  poetry  only,  and  are  indeed  a  poetic  licence.    *'  Nam 
m proprio conditio  est;  idciiqut  in  ii*  qua'dam  etiam  [iyllabte] 
Quintil.  ix.  4. 
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syllables,  the  first  short,  and  the  second  long  ;  and 
of  a  trochaic  foot,  the  reverse,  the  first  long  and 
the  second  short;  therefore,  where  there  was  no 
difference  of  long  and  short  syllables,  there  could 
be  no  iambic  and  trochaic  feet ;  and  where  there 
were  no  iambic  and  trochaic  feet,  there  could  be 
no  iambic  and  trochaic  verses  :  and  that  to  talk  of 
metre  without  long  and  short  syllables,  was  like 
talking  of  an  army  without  men,  a  fleet  without 
ships,  and  a  grove  without  trees.  However,  you 
seem  not  to  be  apprehensive  of  any  diflliculty  in 
this  atlair ;  and  tell  me,  that  '  if  I  do  not  under- 
stand, what  metre  is  without  difference  of  long 
and  short  syllables,  1  must  acknowledge,  that  I 
know  nothing  of  English  metre.  This  I  cannot 
quite  allow  :  as  an  Englishman,  one  of  the  many, 
who  has  read  a  good  deal  of  English  poetry,  and 
has  a  tolerably  good  ear,  I  must  assert  my  right  of 
giving  my  judgment  on  this  subject ;  and  therefore 
shall  presume  to  examine  what  you  have  said 
upon  it. 

You  acknowledge,  that  '  we  have  verses,  which 
exactly  answer  to  certain  metres  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins ;  but  yet,  that  this  difference  of  long  and 
short  syllables  is  not  observed,  nor  can  be  observed 
in  our  language,  whose  nature  is  such,  that  it 
cannot  admit  of  it.  This,  you  say,  every  one 
knows,  and  that  it  is  too  manifest  to  be  denied. 
You  are  too  apt  to  follow  your  author's  example, 
in  taking  for  granted  what  ought  to  be  proved. 
What  you  affirm,  concerning  the  nature  of  our 
language,  is  so  far  from  being  self-evident,  that 
'  Epiat.  p.  *■  Ibid.  p.  5. 
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every  one  who  knows  any  tbing  of  the  matt 
cannot  but  know  the  contrary  to  be  true. 

Let  us  consider  your  very  first  exanaple  of  English 
verse. 

"  He  sung  and  hell  consented; 
Stem  Proserpine  relented." 

You  say,  these  are  very  like,  and  exactly  answer, 
to  the  Anacreontic  Metres  ;  as, 


BiXiJ  Xiyt'iy  A'rpilinc, 
QtXiu  Si  KdSfiov  ^hir. 


swer,         I 

m 


And  why,  I  beg  to  know,  are  they  not  as  properly 
and  absolutely  iambic  verses  as  those  of  Anacreon  ? 
Why  is  not  he  sung  as  truly  and  properly  an  iambic 
foot  as  QtXw  t  and  hill,  as  Xiyilv  1  You  very  '  pro- 
perly distinguish  between  the  rules  by  which  the 
quantity  of  syllables  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  those 
by  which  the  accent  {you  could  not  consistently 
with  your  hypothesis  say,  the  quantity)  in  English, 
is  determined  ;  and  yet  you  will  perhaps  tell  me, 
that  though  and  is  long  by  position,  nevertheless 
it  here  obtains  the  place  due  to  a  short  syllable  ; 
and  so  of  the  rest :  for  this  is  the  Bishop's  lan- 
guage, and  you  follow  it  by  saying,  that  such 
syllables  may  he  acaiunted  short,  and  others  may  in 
a  certain  manner  be  taken  for  long ;  as  if  they  were 
not  really  so.  Now  I  say,  that  and,  as  a  particle 
without  emphasis,  is  naturally  short;  and  the 
same  is  to  be  said  of  the  pronoun  he:  that  the  first 
in  consinted  is  short,  and  more  determlnatety  so 
than  the  first  iu  ArpuSnc ;  this  may  be  long,  but 
that  cannot :  that  stern  is  long,  as  the  first  syllable 
■  Eiiut.  p.  G. 
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h  in  the  line  of  Anacreon  next  to  those  you  have 
quoted  :  that  the  middle  syllable  in  Prosei-pine  is 
necessarily  short  according  to  the  English  pronun- 
ciation ;  though  the  same  syllable  in  Proserpina, 
according  to  theLalin  form,  and  even  iu  Proserpirte*, 
according  to  the  Latin  pronunciation,  be  neces- 
sarily long ;  that  position  in  English  does  not 
always,  nor  even  generally  make  a  syllable  long ; 
that  even  in  Greek  and  Latin  it  is  far  from  being  a 
general  rule  ;  that  in  Greek  there  is  a  multitude  of 
exceptions  from  it';  and  for  the  Latin  I  refer  you 
to  Hare  De  Metris  Comicis,  p.  lis.  Sec.  I  will  not 
be  answerable  for  his  being  right  in  all  his  exam- 
ples :  but  I  need  not  trouble  myself  about  that ; 
^se  dixit;  and  I  dare  say,  you  will  not  question 
his  authority.  I  niiglit  add,  that '  in  Greek  and 
Latin  there  are  degrees  of  long  and  short  syllables  ; 
that  there  are  syllables  still  longer  than  long  sylla- 
bles, and  still  shorter  than  short  syllables  ;  and 
therefore,  that  neither  all  long  syllables,  nor  all 
short  syllables,  are  equal  to  one  another  in  quan- 
tity ;  80  far  is  quantity  even  in  these  languages 
from  being  of  an  absolutely  determinate  nature  : 
and  lastly,  that  in  English  perhaps  there  is  no 
certain  limit  fixed  by  nature  to  determine,  what 


r>  See  Milton,  Parad.  Lost,  Book  IV.  369. 
■  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Note  to  ilomer's  Itiad.  II.  537-  To  the  examples 
tliere  given  add Syxvi).  Odysi.  XXIV.  34IJ.  avlpoT^^:,  Biad.  XVI.  857. 
avyyiii^os,  Euri|jiij.  PhoenUs.  431.  aptrXaiTiiiaTa,  il^Bchft.  Eumentd. 
937-  in  all  which  a  rowel  is  made  Bhort  even  before  tliree  conBonanEi. 
The  critics  indeed  in  motit  of  tlie^e  place*  raise  doubts  conceniiog  the 
genuineness  of  the  reading,  rather  from  the  difficulty  arising  in  regard 
to  the  quantity,  than  from  any  other  valid  reason. 
'  Dionya.  Halieam,    De  Structure  Orai.  sect.  XV.    Quintil.  IX.  4. 
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degree  of  position  is  sufficieot  to  make  a  syllable 
absolutely  and  necessarily  long  in  verse. 

in  tbe  same  manner  you  '  compare  some  English 
verses  with  some  ancient  trochaics ;  and  say,  that 
one  might  not  without  reason  affirm  of  the  former, 
that  they  consist  of  trochaic  feet,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  ranked  in  the  number  of  trochaic 
metres.  You  seem  to  argue  with  me.  as  if  I  de- 
nied it:  on  the  contrary,  I  affirm  more  positively 
than  you  dare  to  do,  that  they  are  really  trochaic 
verses,  and  consist  of  real  trochaic  feet,  as  much 
as  those  of  Anacreon.  And  as  to  your  Hebrew 
verses,  which  you  produce,  I  am  so  far  from  deny- 
ing them  to  be  trochaics  and  iambics,  supposing 
the  pronunciation  to  be  rightly  noted,  and  the 
accents  rightly  placed,  that  I  insist  upon  it,  that 
they  are  really  trochaics  and  iambics  ;  and  more- 
over that  they  consist  of  real  trochaic  and  iambic 
feet ;  otherwise  they  could  not  be,  nor  reasonably 
be  called,  trochaics  and  iambics.  Whenever  you 
talk  of  this  matter,  you  speak,  after  the  example 
of  your  author,  with  great  reserve  and  caution : 
your  verses  are  won  immerito  to  be  accounted  tro- 
chaics and  iambics ;  and  your  syllables  may 
quodavimodo  be  taken  for  long  or  short.  Like  the 
substance  of  Epicurus's  gods',  "  non  est  corpus, 
sed  quad  corpus  ;  non  sanguis,  sed  tanquam  san- 
guis ;"  they  are  not  trochaics,  but  as  it  were  tro- 
chaics ;  nor  iambics,  but  as  one  may  so  say  iambics. 

Mirabile  videtur,  quod  non  riserit  Epicureus, 
cum    Epicureum    videret :    hoc  mirabilius, 


Kpidt.  p.  8—10.  "  Cicaro  De  Nat.  l)eor.  lib. 


i,    quod       J 
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Tos  inter  vos  risum  tenere  possitis."  There  is 
something  at  the  bottom  of  this  management :  I 
fancy,  I  shall  discover  the  whole  secret  by  and  by. 
But  whatever  your  design  may  he,  your  reasoning 
wholly  depends  on  this  supposition,  that '  the  mo- 
dem languages,  English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
&c.  admit  not  a  dilTerence  of  long  and  short  Sylla- 
bles ;  that  therefore  the  Hebrew  may  have  been  of 
the  same  nature  in  this,  respect.  At  present  there- 
fore I  shall  pursue  this  subject  a  little  further. 

Now,  Sir,  as  you  have  very  well  observed,  and 
proved  it  by  twenty  quotations,  that  the  ear  is  the 
sole  judge  of  numbers  or  metrical  sounds  ;  and  as 
you  have  so  good  an  ear,  as  to  be  able  to  judge 
perfectly  well  of  the  sound  of  Hebrew  verses,  not 
one  single  verse  of  which  language,  rightly  pn>- 
Dounced,  you  have  ever  yet  heard,  or  can  possibly 
ever  hear ;  what  can  I  do  better  than  appeal  to 
your  ear?  Your  ear  must  surely  be  a  still  better 
judge  of  English  verse :  this  you  can  rightly 
express,  and  commit  to  your  ear,  by  your  own 
Toice.  For  "  though  the  ear"'  (says  Longinus',  as 
you  quote  him)  "  be  the  judge,  the  voice  must  be 
set  in  order  :  for  as  the  voice  extending  and  con- 
tracting the  sound  of  the  well-modulated  rythme 
formeth  the  syllables,  so  the  ear  receiveth  it  from 


'  "  Omnium  hodiernarum  linguarum,  quateniu  de  syUabRmin 
qiuntitate  Hgitur,  eadem  nt  ratio  quie  Hebmicte:  nempe  ita  compa- 
tatie  rant,  ut  brevium  et  longarum  discrimen — reBpuant  alqiie  rejw- 
dient."  Edwards,  ProUgom.  |).  134,  "  Ex  hoc  Pgalmo  ctar^  conBtat, 
nullam  in  Poesi  Hebr,  qiianlitntiB  ByUabarnm  ralionem  haberi : — quod 
et  hodie  obtitiet  in  omnibus,  ni  fallur,  Europsis  linguis."  Uarc, 
Prolegom.  p.  xi. 

'  In  Fragmentis, 
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thence,  and  judgeth  of  it."  Now  Lc 
this  case  would  certainly  have  required  the  voice 
of  a  native,  and  not  of  a  barbarian :  and  if  you 
had  attended  to  the  sense  of  this  second  quotation 
of  yours,  you  would  have  seen,  that  all  the  rest  of 
your  quotations  were  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and 
that  tliis  quotation  totally  overturned  all  that  you 
had  been  endeavouring  to  establish. 

I  beg  you  then  to  try  the  several  examples,  which 
you  have  produced,  by  your  voice  and  ear  ;  and 
to  tell  me,  whether  you  do  not  find,  that  Pope's, 
or  Dryden's,  or  Milton's,  trochaics  or  iambics,  run 
as  well,  and  strike  the  ear,  as  to  cadence,  number, 
and  accent,  as  fully  and  distinctly,  as  those  of 
Anacreon?  You  say  yourself,  that  the  corres- 
pondent verses  are  exactly  '  alike,  and  perfectly 
fellows  or  twins  :  whence  then  proceeds  this  exact 
likeness,  which  by  your  own  account  amounts  as 
near  to  an  identity,  as  possible  ?  I  should  think, 
from  the  likeness,  or  rather  the  sameness,  of  the 
cause :  namely,  that  the  Enghsh  trochaic  and 
iambic  verses  consist  of  trochaic  and  iambic  feet, 
just  as  much  as  the  Greek  do.  But  how  can  that 
possibly  be,  if  in  English  there  be  no  diflerence  of 
long  and  short  syllables  ? 

I  beg  you  to  try  hkewise  some  examplea  of 
another  kind. 

"  'Tis  her  crime  to  be  lov'd; 

'Tis  her  crime  to  have  charms. 

Let  us  fly  ;  let  us  fly  : 

She  shall  die  ;  slie  shall  die  ; 

In  lay  rage  shall  be  seen 

The  revenge  of  a  queen  '." 
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Can  you  tind  among  the  Greek  tragedians  any 
anapaestic  verses,  that  strike  the  ear  more  distinctly 
ind  forcibly,  than  these  ?  I  say  among  the  Greeks  ; 
for  among  the  Latins,  (whose  language,  for  an 
obvious  reason ',  is  not  so  well  suited  to  these 
numbers)  1  believe,  you  will  search  in  vain.  1  will 
give  you  one  example  more  in  the  same  kind  : 

"  See,  wild|a8  the  winds,\to  the  desert  he  flies ' !'' 

irhich,  if  you  please,  you  may  resolve  into  dactyls 
!(for  where  there  are  anapaests,  there  must  be  dac- 
tyls ;  as  where  there  are  iambics,  there  must  be 
teochees)  thus  : 

"  See,lwild  as  thelwinds  to  theldesert  helflies !" 

At  least,  the  following  are  dactyls ;  or,  as  perhaps 
you  would  have  me  say,  and,  as  you  cannot  but 
own,  something  exceedingly  like  dactyls  indeed, 
9nd  which  may  not  undeservedly  be  called  so : 


"  Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  no 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  o 


the  bough '. 


And  now.  Sir,  I  must  ask  you,  why  you  would 
deal  so  unfairly  by  us,  as  *  to  impose  upon  us  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Bentley  in  a  case,  in  which  you 
would  not  submit  to  it  yourself?  For  in  the  very 
same  page,  in  which  Dr.  Bentley  had  said  ',  that 
the  English  language  admits  not  of  dactylic  mea- 
llfures,  (which  you  thought  much  to  your  purpose, 


"Quia[apnd  Lati 

nee  flexa  drcomducilur:  aed  i 

r."    Quinetil.  XII.  10, 

>  Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia. 

*  Edward*,  Prolegom.  p.  97 


i]  ultima  Eyllaba  nee  acuta  unquam  excita' 
aed  in  gravem,  vel  duas  graves,  cadit  ei 
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as  it  might  seem  to  imply  that  it  admits  i 
trissyllable  feet)  he  gives  two  examples  which  are 
directly  contrary  to  the  point  which  you  would 
establish.  For  to  support  the  position  of  no  quan- 
tity iu  English  metre,  you  are  driven  to  the  neces- 
fiity  of  affirming,  that  '  there  are  no  trissyllable 
feet  in  English  verse.  Now  would  you  have  us 
submit  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Bentley  at  the 
middle  of  the  page,  wliile  you  yourself  reject  the 
same  authority  lying  directly  before  you  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  page  ;  where  he  gives  exam- 
ples of  trissyllable  feet,  namely,  bacchiac  and 
cretic  feet,  in  English  verse '!  And  pray,  what 
need  of  having  recourse  to  authority  at  all  in  this 
case?  Cannot  we  read  English,  and  have  not  we 
ears,  as  well  as  Dr.  Bentley  ?  Or,  would  yoa 
maintain,  that  there  are  no  anapaests  nor  dactyls 
in  English,  because  Dr.  Bentley  says  so  ;  and  be- 
lieve him  rather  than  your  own  senses  l 

In  short,  the  state  of  the  case,  as  it  stands  now 
in  dispute  between  us,  is,  1  think,  this :  my  ear 
affirms  positively,  that  in  English  there  are  real 
trochees  and  iambics,  and  also  real  feet  of  three 
syllables,  even  anapsests  and  dactyls,  whatever 
Dr.  Bentley  may  say  :  and  your  ear,  I  belieTC, 
will  allow,  that  there  is  something  very  exactly 
corresponding  to  them,  and  very  like  them. 

But  supposing  there  should  be,  in  English,  quan- 
tity of  syllables,  yet  there  remain  many  modem 
languages,  by  the  example  of  which  you  may  still 
maintain  your  position  of  no  quantity  in  the  Hop 
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brew  ;  as  French,  Italian,  &c.  As  to  this  matter, 
1  cannot  trust  either  your  judgment,  or  my  own  : 
though  our  ear  may  receive  verses  in  those  lan- 
guages rightly  modulated,  and  exactly  delivered 
to  it,  by  the  voice  of  a  native  ;  yet  there  is  some- 
thing very  delicate  in  this  affair,  of  which  we  must 
tiot  pretend  to  be  perfect  judges.  This  is  one  of 
those  cases,  in  which  it  is  proper,  and  even  neces- 
Bary,  to  have  recourse  to  authority  :  and  it  is  not 
the  authority  of  every  native,  that  will  satisfy  me 
in  this  point.  It  must  be  the  authority  of  one  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  his  own  language  ;  a 
person  of  taste,  of  learning,  and  well  versed  in  the 
jK>]itc  world.  Let  us  consider  tiie  French  lan- 
guage ;  and  if  we  can  find  any  such  person  to 
faiform  us  of  the  nature  of  it  in  this  respect,  let  UB 
•bide  by  his  decision.  1  believe  you  will  allow 
&e  Abbe  D'Olivet  of  the  French  academy  to  be 
BQch  a  person  ;  one  whose  authority  in  this  case  is 
Vnquestionable.  He  has  written  a  treatise  on  this 
Very  subject,  intituled,  De  la  Prosodie  Fran^oise. 
1  shall  only  give  you  in  short  his  decision,  which 
^  clear  and  full  to  the  purpose.  He  makes  quan- 
tity one  of  the  chief  heads  of  his  discourse,  and 
gives  a  definition  of  it :  "  Troisiemement,  on  met 
jrtus  ou  moins  de  tema  a  prononcer  chaque  syllabe, 
tn  sorte  que  les  unes  sont  censees  longues,  et  lea 
ttatres  braves  :  et  c'est  ce  qu'on  appelle  guantiti." 
And  he  concludes  his  chapter  on  quantity  thus : 
**  On  verra  clairement  par-la,  que  nous  pourrions 
nous  faire  des  regies  de  quantite  aussi  sures,  et 
reduites  a  un  aussi  petit  nombre,  que  celles  du 
_  ,Grec  et  du  Latin."  Indeed  Monsieur  D'Olivet 
nd2 
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gives  it  as  his  opinion,  just  after  the  definition 
above  quoted,  that  quantity  is  essential  to  every 
language  :  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  you  may  as 
well  endeavour  to  find  out  a  language  without 
vowels  and  consonants,  as  without  long  and  short 
syllables. 

Perhaps  you  may  allow,  that  in  these  modern 
languages  there  is  indeed  a  sort  of  quantity,  some- 
thing that  may  not  undpservedly  be  called  a  diffe- 
rence of  long  and  short  syllables :  but  that  it  is 
not  so  determinate,  so  constant  and  regular,  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  that  the  same  monosyllable  is 
used  sometimes  as  long,  and  sometimes  as  short; 
and  in  words  of  many  syllables,  the  syllables  not 
accented  are  often  dubious.  But  are  the  accents 
undeterminate,  and  the  accented  syllables  dubious? 
For  nothing  less  than  this  will  at  all  serve  your 
purpose.  You  must  introduce  a  total  anarchy  in 
accent  as  well  as  quantity,  before  you  can  in  the 
least  countenance  your  Hebrew  metre.  Is  it  not 
J&coh,  and  Javuh  ;  Mcol,  and  becdl ;  indifferently 
in  almost  every  Psalm  of  the  Bishop's  scanning? 
Do  we  not  see  liyolam,  and  levOlam  ;  jesarim,  and 
jesarim ;  yedOthecd,  and  yedothtica;  y6bdcca,  and 
yahd&ca;  and  so  of  many  other  words,  with  like 
variation,  occurring  perpetually,  and  even  in  the 
same  Psalra  ;  for  instance,  the  CXIXth  Psalm ! 
Is  this  too  justified  by  the  example  of  the  English 
poetry,  or  by  that  of  any  language  that  ever  ex- 
isted ?  1  urged  this  to  you  ;  and  you  '  quote  upon 
me  some  verses  of  Milton,  by  way  of  answer.     Are 

>  Epiat.  p   31. 
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your  Hebrew  trochees  and  iambics  then  as  deter- 
1  minate  as  Milton's  Enghsh  ones  ?  Or  does  Milton 
I  vary  the  accent  and  quantity  of  the  same  word 
1  perpetually,  as  Bishop  Hare  does?  If  after  these 
[  lines,  which  you  quote, 

"  Then  to  come  in  «pitc  of  adrrow, 
'  And  at  my  window  bid  good-mortow," 

Milton  in  the  next  page  of  his  poem,  had  come 
with  sorrow  and  good-vwrrvw,  would  not  you 
have  thrown  Milton  and  his  poem  out  of  the 
unnddio  ? 

In  ehort,  you  set  out  with  a  position  absurd  in 
itself,  and  true  in  no  sense  at  all ;  that  there  is  no 
difference  of  long  and  short  syllables  in  the  mo- 
dem languages :  you  amuse  us  with  this  for  some 
time  by  a  vague  and  loose  manner  of  talking 
about  it.  But  when  we  come  to  apply  this  position 
to  your  practice,  it  will  not,  even  in  your  own  sense 
of  it,  in  the  least  serve  your  purpose.  An  indis- 
criminate license  of  altering  in  verse  both  the 
■accent  and  the  quantity  of  words  from  their  usual 
aod  established  place  and  value  in  common  dis- 
course, was  never  allowed  in  any  poetry  of  any 
language  in  the  world. 

I  J  So  much  for  the  two  first  canons, — no  trissyllable 
ffeet,  and  no  difference  of  long  and  short  syllables, 
in  Hebrew  poetry.  I  proceed  to  the  two  next ; 
^and  ^all  take  them  likewise  both  at  the  same 
time  into  consideration  ;  for  these  two  are  inti- 
mately connected,  and  must  stand  or  fall  toge- 
ther. 
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IV,  '  "  When  the  number  of  syllables  is  even, 
the  verses  of  that  kind  may  not  undeservedly  be 
taken  for  trochaics,  to  be  pronounced  with  an  acute 
accent  on  the  first  syllable." 

V.  "If  the  number  of  syllables  be  odd,  they 
are  to  be  esteemed  iambics,  and  the  second  syllable, 
that  the  rylhme  may  be  preserved,  is  to  be  made 
acute." 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  do  it,  but  I  must  beg 
you  to  support  yourself  as  well  as  you  can,  while  I 
repeat  what  I  said  before  upon  this  matter :  only 
a  few  lines,  I  give  you  my  word.  I  asked,  ' 
"Whence  is  it  certain,  that,  when  the  number  of 
syllables  is  even,  the  verse  is  a  trochaic ;  whea 
odd,  an  iambic  ?  Does  it  necessarily  arise  from 
the  nature  of  the  trochaic  and  iambic  verse  1  By 
no  means  ;  (for  in  the  trochaic  and  iambic  verses 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  rather  the  contrary  holds) 
but  from  the  mere  will  and  decree  of  the  author. 
Why  therefore  may  not  I,  or  any  one  else,  in  this 
CXlth  Psalm,  or  in  any  others  whatever,  place 
the  accents  in  a  manner  directly  contrary,  and 
turn  Hare's  trochaics  into  iambics,  and  his  iambics 
into  trochaics?"  By  *  your  answer  to  me,  you 
seem  not  to  understand  this.  I  endeavoured  to 
express  my  sense  as  shortly  as  possibly  I  could,  to 
avoid  giving  disgust :  this  perhaps  has  led  me  into 
obscurity.  1  will  now  dilate  it  a  little,  and  explain 
myself  so  fully,  that  you  shall  not  fail  to  compre- 
hend my  meaning. 


'  Hare,  Prolefjom.  p.  x^vii. 

'  Mclriccp  IlBnana;  Brevis  Confut.  rot,  ult. 

'  Kjiist.  p,  37—31. 
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Bishop  Hare 'a  rule  is  this  ;  count  the  number  of 
syllables  of  which  your  verse  consists ;  if  the 
number  be  even,  (six,  eight,  or  ten,  suppose,)  the 
verse  is  a  trochaic  ;  if  uneven,  (five,  seven,  or  nine, 
for  example,)  it  is  an  iambic.  Now  I  ask,  why 
not  just  the  contrary  ?  why  is  not  the  verse  cod- 
fiisting  of  an  even  number  of  syllables  an  iambic; 
and  that  of  an  uneven,  a  trochaic  ?  If  the  Bishop*s 
rule  is  a  good  one,  and  founded  in  reason,  he  has 
left  us  to  find  out  the  reason,  as  we  may ;  for  he 
has  not  given  the  least  hint  of  it.  I  was  casting 
about  for  it ;  and  considering,  whether  there  was 
any  thing  in  the  nature  of  trochaic  and  iambic 
verses,  that  determined  one  to  an  even,  and  the 
other  to  an  uneven,  number  of  syllables.  And  as 
for  the  nature  of  these  verses,  how  can  ofle  better 
investigate  it,  than  by  examining  it  as  it  appears 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
which  give  us  the  best  and  most  perfect  examples 
(rf  the  several  kinds  of  them  ?  Now  I  observed, 
that  the  practice  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
into  which  they  were  certainly  led  by  the  geuius 
and  nature  of  ihese  verses,  was  rather  contrary  to 
the  Bishop's  rule ;  their  trochaics  oftener  than 
otherwise  consisting  of  an  odd  number  of  syllables, 
and  their  iambics  of  an  even  number.  And  1  beg 
you  to  observe,  how  tenderly  and  modestly  I  ex- 
pressed myself  upon  this  occasion  :  for  in  tru^ 
the  case  is  thus,  for  much  the  greater  part  of  all 
tlie  trochaics  and  iambics  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  that  are  extant.  The  iambics  and  trochaics, 
most  commonly  used  by  thera  beyond  comparison, 
are  the  trimeter  iambic,  and  the  trochaic  tetrameter 
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catalectic ' :  the  former  of  which  consists 
even  number  of  syllables,  and  the  latter  of  an  odd 
number ;  the  irregular  feet  in  each,  as  tribrache, 
dactyls,  anapsests,  being  reckoned  as  two  syllables, 
as  they  represent  dissyllable  feet ;  otherwise  it  is 
to  no  purpose  to  talk  at  all  of  determining  tlie  even 
or  odd  number  of  syllables  belonging  to  either. 
Or,  to  put  thia  in  another  light,  both  trimeter 
Iambics,  and  tetrameter  catalectic  trochaics,  end 
with  an  iambic  foot ;  which  determines  every  re- 
gular verse  of  the  former  kind  to  an  even  number 
of  syllables,  and  every  regular  verse  of  the  latter 
kind  to  an  odd  number.  And  to  what  can  it  be 
ascribed,  that  Verses  of  both  these  kinds  end  iu 
this  manner,  but  to  the  harmony,  the  rythme,  the 
cadence,  that  is,  to  the  nature  and  geuius,  of  tliese 
kinds  of  verse? 

The  case  is  the  same  even  in  English.  The 
verses  of  the  iambic  kind,  most  commonly  used, 
and  most  universally  prevailing,  in  our  poetry, 
are  those  consisting  uf  four  or  five  iambics  with 
single  rhymes ;  and  these  have  an  even  number 
of  syllables.  Of  the  trochaic  kind,  the  dimeter 
catalectic,  of  an  odd  number  of  syllables,  is  fre- 
quently used  alone  :  the  dimeter  acatalectic,  of  an 


'  "  Versua,  quo  nuuimt  gaadtt  [TerenliuB]  in  Trochaico  gcDerc, 
<juique  jucuadissinie  et  Biunma  cum  venustate  decurrit,  una  syllabB 
•b  hoc  deficit,  inde  dictus  tetrameter  catalecticufi :  Latint  BepteDaritim 
dixere."  Hare,  De  MfltriH  Comicis,  p.  xlix.  "  Accedo  ad  iambicutn 
trimetrum,  quern  Latiai  senarium  dbiere ;  versum  longe  nobUissi. 
mum,  ct  omniunj  maxime  a  ficeiiicU  poeUs/requeTUatma,"  Ibid.  With 
regnrrl  to  the  tnicbnic  tetrnineler  catalectic,  it  is  reniarkahle,  that  all 
the  fxlewporg  verges  of  the  Romsn  soldiers  and  of  the  mob,  of  urbich 
Suetonius  givei  many  examptex,  are  of  that  kind. 
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*ven  number,  is  hardly  ever  used,  without  being 
Vltemately  interchanged,  or  frequently,  but  irre- 
gularly, mixed  with  the  other. 

To  make  all  this  the  more  evident,  I  shall  subjoin 
'examples  of  the  several  kinds  of  verse  above  men- 
^oned,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English. 

IAMBICS. 


Tifac  iro9'  icpa^  raace  fiot  SpoaCcri, 
'IiJTijpioic  KXaivtirn-  lUirrfiifiiyot; 

"  Phaselua  ille,  quem  videtis,  haspiteo, 
Ait  Aiifise  navium  celerrimus." 

"  Sucb  was  the  sov'reign  doom,  and  Buch  the  will  of  Jove. 

Trimeter  Brachtcatalectic  : 
"  The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddess,  sing." 


"  But  come,  Uiou  Goddess  fair  and  &ee, 

In  heav'n  j'clep'd  Euphrosyne." 

lAll  the  foregoing  are  of  an  even  number  of  syl- 
lables. 

TROCHAICS. 


O  Tarpat  Sij/^ije  tyoitot,  Xiuitvit,  OiCi^ouc  in 
'Oc  ra  i*\eiii'  aivtyfiar  gin,  sni  •.■pariaTOt  ijv  ■ 
Etc  tiaor  K\uiuva  invrn:  aufifopai  c\i)Xv6(v. 


"  Crss  amet  qui  nunqu' 


quiqu'  amavit  eras  ameU 
vcn  notuB  orbis  est." 
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"  Lovely  seems  the  mooo's  fair  lustre  to  the  lost  benighted  a^ 

WlieD  all  silvery  brigbl  she  rises,  gilding  mount^n,  grove,  : 


But  a  thousand  times  more  lovely  to  her  longing  lover's  sight. 
Steals  half-seen  the  beauteous  maiden  thro'  the  glimmering*  of 
the  night."  Pekcy. 

This  seems  to  be  the  genuine  form  of  the  English 
trochaic,  in  one  line  of  seven  trochees  and  »  long 
syllable.  But  now  this  kind  of  trochaic  in  English 
is  commonly  divided  into  two  lines,  or  verses; 
which  division  was  probably  occasioned  by  the 
introduction  of  the  rhyme  in  the  middle  : 

"  Bred  in  plains,  or  bom  in  valleys. 
Who  would  bid  those  scenes  odieu  1 
Stranger  to  the  arts  of  malice, 
Who  would  ever  courts  pursue  1 

"  Malice  never  taught  to  treasure, 
Censure  never  taught  to  bear. 
Love  is  all  the  shepherd's  pleasure. 

Love  is  all  the  damsel's  care."  Srei 

And  the  Greek  and  Latin  trochaics  of  this  sort 
may  be  disposed  just  in  the  same  manner;  for 
they  generally  have  the  cesura  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  foot :  

Q  irarpQc  Qt/P^jk  tvoixot, 
tiivaacT,  OifiTOVE  oZt. 

"  Cras  amat,  qui  nuoqu'  amavit ; 

Quiqu'  amavit,  eras  amet." 

By  this  division  of  the  long  English  trochaic  into 
two  verses,  we  have  two  sorts  of  trochaic  com- 
monly used :  one  the  dimeter  acatalectic,  con- 
sisting of  four  trochees,  making  even  syllables ; 
the  other  the  dimeter  eatalectic,  consisting  of  three 
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fcnd  a  lon^  syllable,  making  uneven  sj'Uablea. 
This  latter  is  frequently  used  alone  in  poems  of 
•ome  length  ;  of  which  many  elegant  examples 
jnay  be  seen  in  Mr.  Merrick's  excellent  translation 
of  the  Psalms.  But  the  other  is  hardly  ever  used 
alone  ;  and  for  this  obvious  reason  :  because  the 
imvaTied  monotony  of  the  cadence,  if  continued, 
■would  be  extremely  disgusting.  And  for  the  very 
same  reason,  trochaics  consisting  of  an  ev^  num- 
ber of  syllables  were  but  little  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins. 

It  appears  then  upon  inquiry  into  this  matter, 
and  on  examination  of  iambic  and  trochaic  verses, 
practised  by  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English 
poets,  that,  in  respect  of  the  number  of  syllables, 
as  even  or  odd,  of  which  they  consist,  the  iambic 
verse  is  by  its  nature,  genius,  and  cadence,  much 
more  inclined  to  consist  of  an  even  number  of 
syllables,  and  the  trochaic  on  the  contrary  of  an 
odd  number  of  syllables,  than  otherwise.  So  that 
if  Bishop  Hare  in  forming  his  scheme  of  metre, 
bad  consulted  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  verses, 
of  which  he  made  his  Hebrew  poetry  to  consist, 
wid  had  been  guided  by  them  ;  he  would  have 
lade  both  these  canons  directly  the  reverse  of 
*hat  they  are ;  his  verses  of  an  even  number  of 
syllables  would  have  been,  for  the  most  part  at 
least,  iambics ;  and  his  verses  of  an  odd   number 

syllables,  would  have  been,  for  the  most  part  at 
least,  trochaics.  And  then  these  two  canons  would 
have  been  founded  upon  some  sort  of  probability. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  without  some 
reason  that  1  asked,  why  1  might  not  be  allowed 
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to  turn  Bishop  Hare's  iambicB  into  trochaics,  t 
his  trochaics  into  iambics?  which  iiideed,  in  my 
fictitious  system  '  of  Hebrew  metre,  I  had  actually 
done  in    several    instances  in  the  CXItli  Psahn ; 


Odeh  javoh  becol  lebab, 
besod  jesarim  vejredah, 
gedolira  inayasc  javob. 

And  you  now  see,  that  I  had  some  sort  of  reason 
for  doing  so,  from  the  nature  of  the  iambic  and 
trocliaic  verse.  And  further,  I  had  authority  for 
doing  so  from  the  masoretic  pointing,  accenting, 
and  pronunciation  ;  which  (excepting^'wAw/i,  which 
is  (|uite  out  of  the  question)  are  not  altered  by  me 
in  the  above  lines,  but  in  one  word  only ;  whereas 
they  are  altered  by  Bishop  Hare  in  every  word  but 
one.  Moreover,  the  preposition  be,  occurring  in 
each  verse  of  the  first  distich,  being,  by  *  your 
own  acknowledgment,  really  and  truly  short,  nay 
very  short ;  this  circumstance  alone  determines 
that  distich  to  be,  as  I  have  marked  it,  iambic. 

But  perhaps,  Sir,  you  may  say,  that  I  go  upon 
quite  a  wrong  principle  in  my  pretended  investi- 
gation of  this  matter  :  that  the  Bishop  proceeded 
upon  much  better  and  surer  grounds :  he  did  not 
attempt  to  deduce  his  canons  of  iambic  and  trochaic 
verse  from  the  nature  of  those  verses,  as  it  appears 

>  See  MetrictP  Hariaiue  Urevis  confuUtio. 

'  Preliminary  Dissertation,  p.  15.  PrcleBom.  in  Lib.  Poelicon,  p.  27. 
"  Fatendum  sine  dubio  est,  (neque  enim  venim  dissimulabo)  btsoc 
Byliabai  [if  et  re]  semper  breves  fuisBe."  And  yet  in  bis  Bputle, 
p.  39,  he  saya,  that  Bishop  Hare  denies  tUia  very  thing ;  and  tbie  be 
proves  by  a  quotation  from  Bishop  Hare ;  which  quotation  indeed  la 
nothing  to  the  purpose  fur  which  it  is  brought.  ■ ' "  ■ 
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from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  poetry  ;  or 
from  the  genius  of  those  measures  in  themselves, 
always  arbitrary  and  precarious,  and  varying  with 
the  different  genius  of  nations  and  languages  :  he 
went  a  surer  way  to  work ;  he  examined  all  the 
Pi  alms,  and  found  experimentally,  that  the  fact 
wa3  really  so  ;  that  the  verses  of  an  even  number 
of  syllables  were  trochaic  ;  and  those  of  an  odd 
number  iambic. 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  take  upon  me  to  deny  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  pretended  matter  of  fact.  Suppose 
I  should  affirm,  that  I  have  examined  all  the 
Psalms ;  and  that  I  have  found  the  matter  to  be 
ir  the  most  part  quite  otherwise  ;  that  the  verses 
af  even  syllables  are  oftoner  than  otherwise  iam- 
bics; and  those  of  odd,  troehaics  :  admitting,  what 
is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  Hebrew  Psalms 
do  indeed  consist  of  trochaic  and  iambic  verses ; 
who  shall  settle  this  dispute  between  us  ?  what  is 
Bishop  Hare's  authority  in  this  case  ?  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  not  one  jot  better  than  mine  :  for  surely 
I  may  presume  to  sec  full  as  well  as  the  most 
sharp-sighted  man  that  ever  lived,  when  we  are 
both  alike  in  the  same  circumstances  of  absolute 
and  inextricable  darkness.  It  is  a  case  that  cannot 
be  resolved  by  any  mortal  upon  earth  ;  nor  can  I 
devise  any  method  of  getting  it  properly  decided, 
but  that  which  I  before  proposed  ;  namely,  having 
ttcourse  to  some  witch  of  Endor,  who  may  assist 
by  raising  from  the  dead  one  of  the  ancient 
prophets. 

By  this  time,  I  hope,  1  have  fully  explained  to 
'OU    my    meaning  in  the  short  question    or  two 
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which  I  asked,  concerning  the  two  canons  of  which 
we  are  treating  :  and  you  must  excuse  me,  if  i 
have  been  too  large  and  diffuse  in  my  explanation  ; 
for,  as  they  stood  before,  I  am  sure  you  did  not  in 
the  least  comprehend  what  I  meant,  by  your  giving 
me  answers  so  very  cross  to  the  purjiose.  One  of 
my  questions  was,  How  is  it  certain,  that,  when 
the  number  of  syllables  is  even,  the  verse  is  tro- 
chaic ;  when  odd,  iambic  ?  You  answer  '  this  by 
asking  me,  Whence  is  it  certain,  that  this  verse, 
for  example,  is  a  trochaic  ? 

"  Woods  and  groves  are  6f  thy  drlasing." 

I  answer,  Not  at  all,  as  you  would  intimate,  be- 
cause it  consists  of  an  even  number  of  syllables 
for  take  away  one  of  the  syllables,  it  will  still  be  a 
trochaic  ; 

"  Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dr^M  :" 

but  because,  beginning  from  the  first,  it  is  accent 
on  the  odd  syllables :  and  so  of  your  example  of 
the  iambic.  Do  not  you  see,  that  the  verses  con- 
sisting of  an  even  or  odd  number  of  syllables,  and 
their  being  accented  on  the  even  or  odd  syllables, 
which  last  is  the  only  thing  that  determines  them 
to  be  trochaic  or  iambic,  are  two  things  entirely 
distinct  and  different,  and  that  have  no  kind  of 
connection  or  relation  to  one  another?  I  ask 
again,  Does  this  (that  is,  the  trochaic's  consisting 
of  even  syllables,  and  the  iambic  of  odd)  necessa- 
rily arise  from  the  nature  of  the  trochaic  and  iambic 
verse  ?    Yes,  you  say',  it  does  :  for  trochaic  verses 
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are  to  be  accented  on  the  odd  syllables,  and  iambic 
on  the  even.  Tbe  very  same  answer  in  effect, 
and  just  as  wholly  beside  the  purpose,  as  the 
fcregoing. 

1  shall  say  no  more  of  Bishop  Hare's  four  prin- 
cipal Canons  :  but  after  what  I  have  said  of  them, 
I  shall  now  venture  to  set  them  down,  and  to  sub- 
join to  them  the  four  principal  canons,  which  I 
opposed  to  them  in  my  fictitious  system. 

I.  "  In  the  Hebrew  poetry  the  feet  are  all  dis- 
syllables. 

n.  "  There  is  no  regard  had  to  the  quantity  of 
syllables. 

HI.   "  When  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  verse 

even,  the  verse  is  trochaic. 

IV.  '*  When  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  verse 

odd,  the  verse  is  iambic." 

From  what  I  have  said  it  appears,  that  every 

']mae  of  these  propositions  is  not  only  destitute  of 

iroof,  but  even  false,  or  in  a  great  degree  impro- 

ble. 
I    My  four  principal  canons  are  these. 

I.  "  In  the  Hebrew  poetry  the  feet  are  not  all 
dissyllables. 

II.  "Regard  is  always  had  to  the  quantity  of 
syllables. 

III.  "  When  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  verse 
even,  the  verse  is  oftener  than  otherwise  iambic. 

IV.  "When  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  verse 
odd,   tbe  verse  is  oftener  than    otherwise  tro- 
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equally  clear  and  certain  with  the  correspond^ 
or  opposite  propositions  of  Bishop  Hare  ;  and  even 
on  this  supposition  his  system  was  demonstrated 
to  he  false.  But  from  what  I  have  now  said,  I 
believe,  it  appears,  that  these  propositions  are  in  a 
good  degree  probable  ;  and  therefore  that  my  ficti- 
tious system,  though  on  the  whole  destitute  of  all 
proper  fouudation,  in  no  one  respect  sufficiently 
proved,  and  in  some  respects  certainly  false,  is 
nevertheless  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  Bishop 
Hare. 

And  here,  Sir,  I  think,  I  might  very  well  let 
this  matter  rest,  and  leave  the  Harian  metre  from 
henceforth  to  maintain  its  ground,  and  to  keep 
itself  upon  its  feet,  such  as  it  hath,  as  it  may. 
But  as  3'ou  say  I  have  dissembled  some  of  your 
strongest  arguments,  I  shall  proceed  a  little  further 
with  you ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  guess  what  these 
weighty  arguments  are,  I  shall  take  them  into  con- 
sideration. But  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  from 
carrying  my  remarks  upon  them  as  far  as  I  might 
do  ;  which  perhaps  would  lead  me  into  some  very 
minute  and  tedious  disquisitions  I  shall  content 
myself  with  just  pointing  out  their  weak  parts ; 
but  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  any  one  conversant 
in  these  matters  may  be  able  to  pursue  them  much 
further. 

The  argument,  which  you  have  urged,  in  favour 
of  Bishop  Hare's  metre,  from  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  seems  to  be  a  favourite  one  with 
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I  (  had  urged,  and,  as  you  are  pleased   to  allow, 
I  with  some  probability,  that  '  as  the  Hebrew  lan- 
Ipiage  bad  now  lain  for  above  two  thousand  years 
lubsolutely  dumb  and   destitute  of  its  vowels,    we 
Icsnuot  define  with  certainty  either  the  number  or 
Idle  quantity  of  the  syllables;  and    as  these  are 
■  Viknown,  the  metre,   which  entirely   depends  on 
I  these,    must  be  unknown  also.     You  answer  this 
I  by  saying,  that',  though  the  Hebrew  language  be 
rdestitute  of  its  vowels,  yet  the  number  of  syllables 
may  in  doubtful  words  be  certainly  defined  ;  and 
as  for  the  quantity,  your  metre  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.      But  let  us  hear  the  argument,   as  you 
have  drawn  it  up  in  form  :  it  is  a  sorites ;  and  be- 
hold, here  it  comes ! 

"  The  '  indoles  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  being 
known,  the  true  number  of  syllables  in  a  very 
great  number  of  words  (in  quam  plurimis  vocifms) 
will  be  known  also  : 

"And  of  what  kind  the  ratio  of  the  Hebrew- 
poetry  is,  you  may  certainly  collect  from  the  inge- 
nivm  of  the  Hebrew  language  : 

"  And  of  what  sort  is  the  ingenium  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  hence,  that 
metrical  verses  cannot  be  written  in  it : 

"And  that  metrical  verses  cannot  be  written  in 
is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  multitude  of  long 
ryllables,  and  the  paucity  of  short  ones ;  that  is, 
"Om  the  frequency  of  the  consonants,  as  Le  Clerc 

>  De  S.  Poeai  Hebr.  Pra^l.  111. 

•  Edwards,  Preliminary  Diseertation,  p,  14.  19,  19. 

*  Edmrds,  Prolegoin,  in  Libb.  Poetic,  p.  85,  S6,    Bpist.  p.  33, 
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has  demonstrated  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Hebre?^ 
poetry," 

You  further  confirm  this  in  your  Prolegomena' 
bv  the  leatimony  of  Isaac  Vossius ;  who  observes, 
"  that  the  greater  number  of  vowels  there  is  in 
any  language,  the  more  perfect  it  is  to  be  es- 
teemed ;  and  the  fewer,  the  more  rude  it  will  be, 
and  the  more  unfit  for  metrical  verses." 

Now  1  beg  leave  to  ask,  how  you  came  to  be  so 
well  informed  as  to  your  first  principle,  from  which 
you  deduce  all  this  curious  reasoning?  bow  did 
you  investigate  and  find  out  the  proportion,  which 
the  number  of  vowels  bore  to  that  of  the  consonants 
in  the  Hebrew  living  language  ?  You  set  out  with 
acknowledging,  thiit  the  vowels  have  been  lost 
above  these  two  thousand  years ;  you  do  not  re- 
ceive the  doctrine  of  the  Masorites  as  infallible ; 
no  more  did  Le  Clerc  :  by  what  rule  therefore  do 
you  make  this  computation  ?  But  Bishop  Hare 
has  corrected  and  reformed  the  masoretical  doc- 
trine of  the  vowel  points.  Does  be  pretend  then 
to  have  restored  to  us  the  genuine  Hebrew  vowels, 
and  to  have  given  us  the  true  ancient  pronunciation 
of  Hebrew,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  vowels? 
If  he  does,  are  we  to  take  bis  word,  and  believe 
implicitly,  that  he  has  rightly  and  infallibly  per- 
formed what  every  man  of  common  sense  must 
know  to  be  absolutely  impossible  for  any  mortal 
to  perform  ?  Nay,  what  Bishop  Hare  himself 
has  often   in  eftect  confessed   to  be    now    impos- 

■  Edwirds,  Prolegom.  in  Lilib.  Poetic.  |j.  85,  86.    Epist.  p.S 
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Iwble',  and  even  to  have  been  impos»iljle  for  the 
I  Masorites  to  have  performed  mauy  centuries  ago  ; 
[  ^ough  much  better  qualified,  than  he,  or  any  one 
[  sow  can  be,  to  do  it,  by  the  traditionary  pronun- 
ciation  delivered   down    to  them  in  a  continued 
succession    from     tlieir    ancestors?     But    Bishop 
Hare  himself  does  not  pretend  to  so  much  ;    he  ex- 
presses his  doubts  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
I  Towels,  and  the  number  of  syllables,  in  many  sorts 
Land  classes  of  words,  which  comprehend  a  consi- 
Iderable  part  of  the  language  ;  and  in  particular 
l-with  regard  to  two  cases  ' ;  which  being  left  inde- 
llerminate  and  free  to  be   used  either  way,  as  he 
■idoes  in  reality  leave  them,  he  confesses  it  would 
s  60  enormous  a  licence,  that  the  art  of  Hebrew 
^rsification,  very  easy  otherwise,  would  be  ren- 
Edered  still  so  much  more  easy,  as  to  become  no 
art  at  all. 

I  am  ashajned  to  spend  so  many  words  to  prove 
to  you,  what  you  must  be  conscious  of  yourself; 
namely,  that  you  do  not  know  what  the  true  pro- 
portion was  of  the  vowels  to  the  consonants  in  the 
L  genuine  pronunciation  of  the    Hebrew  language ; 
I  tier  even  what  it  was  nearly.     You  do  not  certainly 
f  know,  but  that  some  of  the  letters,  (three  or  four 
I  of  them)  which  we  now  take  for  consonants,  were 
I  Kally   vowels.     There   are    great  authorities  '  for 

'  See  Hare.  Prolegom.  p.  rliv.  1.  li.    "Nee  profecto  in  uUa  lingua 
I  pronunliandi  ralio  ceit6  sciri  potest,  nisi  ab  iis  qui  viva,  voce 
oeittes  audierint  eos,  quibuB  Ijnfiua,  de  qua  agitur,  fueril  rerna- 
cnla."     Hare  ile  metria  comiris,  p.  liv, 

'  See   Hare.  Hebr.  Psal.  Addenda,  p.  1.4.  and  Prolegom,  p.  ilvii, 

'  Origen,  Jerome.  Cappellus,  Walton,  Simon,  &c. 
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this  opinion  ;  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been 
effectually  and  altogether  disproved,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  add,  that  you  do  not  certainly  know,  but 
that  the  proportion  of  the  vowels  to  the  consonants 
might  be  as  great  in  the  Hebrew,  as  it  is  in  the 
Latin,  and  even  in  the  Greek.  You  may  perhaps 
think  yourself  sure  in  your  negative  here;  but  I 
shall  exhibit  to  yon  an  experiment,  which  may 
possibly  stagger  your  faith. 

The  truest  idea,  which  we  can  now  get  of  the 
ancient  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  is  in  all  probabi- 
lity to  be  had  from  the  remains  of  Origen's  Heia- 
pla.  He  has  given  us  the  expression  of  it  in  Greek 
letters,  according  to  the  pronunciation  that  ob- 
tained in  his  time.  His  authority  in  this  case  is 
greatly  superior  to  tliat  of  the  Masoretes,  as  he 
lived  (according  to  the  opinion  almost  universally 
prevailing  among  the  learned)  many  centuries  be- 
fore the  Masoretes  had  completed  their  scheme  of 
punctuation  :  and  the  examples,  which  are  pre- 
served in  those  remains,  are  much  more  ample  and 
satisfactory,  than  what  we  find  in  the  Septuagint, 
where  we  have  only  the  like  expression  of  proper 
names.  Here  follow  the  three  first  verses  of  Ge- 
nesis, expressed  by  Origen  in  Greek  Letters. 

1.  BpiiatB  ^apa  tXwufx  t6  aaafiaifi.  ovffl  uapiQ.  2. 
OvaaptQ  aitQa  Outov  ofSoou,  Oti(iiffE)(  aX  ipvi  9iu>fi,  ovpoutf 
tXuitt/i  fiaf)aiij<i6  a\  ipvt  afiaifi.  3.  Ovwfiip  tXuxift,  hi 
(i>p,  ovin  oyp. 

Now  in  this  piece  of  Hebrew,  taken  the  first 
that  offered,  according  to  Origen,  the  vowels  are 
to  the  consonants  almost  double  in  number,  eighty- 
one  to  forty-five.     I  will  let  this  argument   rest 
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here,  till  you  shall  produce  an  entire  passage,  of 
equal  length,  taken  at  pleasure  from  any  Greek 
autlior,  prose  or  verse,  in  which  the  number  of 
the  vowels  shall  bear  to  that  of  the  consonants  a 
greater  proportion. 

Another  argument  in  support  of  the  Harian 
metre,— and  a  favourite  one  too,  I  suppose,  for  it  is 
frequently  and  confidently  urged, — arises  from  the 
evidence  and  testimony  of  ancient  versions,  and  of 
parallel  places ;  the  coincidence  of  the  sense  with 
the  metre,  and  the  great  light  thrown  upon  difficult 
passages  by  the  help  of  the  metre  ;  all  which  con- 
firm and  prove  the  truth  of  the  Bishop's  hypothesis. 
Let  us  slate  this  argument  fairly,  and  see  what  it 
amounts  to. 

Bishop  Hare  has  made  a  great  number  of  alte- 
rations, and  emendations,  as  they  are  called,  in 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Psalms :  some  upon  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  versions  and  parallel  places, 
urthers  merely  conjectural,  suggested  by  the  sense, 
flie  grammar,  the  context,  and  some  by  the  metre 
lone.  Now  the  whole  of  this  evidence  must  be 
laid  together,  before  we  can  form  a  proper  judg- 
ment upon  it,  and  proceed  to  a  well-grounded 
conclusion.  If  the  ancient  versions,  the  parallel 
.places,  the  context,  the  grammatical  construction, 
>flome  or  more  of  them,  sometimes  give  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  rectified  metre,  the  same  witnesses, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Hebrew  text,  at  other  limes 
lepose  directly  against  it.  It  is  very  unreasonable 
to  expect,  that  we  should  be  so  partial  to  the  me- 

cal  hypothesis,  as  to  consider  only  the  favour- 
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able,  and  wholly  to  disregard  the  unfavourable 
part  of  the  evidence.  The  fair  and  right  way  of 
proceeding  is  certainly  to  take  both  into  consider- 
ation ;  to  weigh  all  circumstances ;  to  balance 
one  part  against  another  ;  and  to  see  the  result  of 
the  whole.  To  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  I 
shall  give  a  plain  example  of  this  process  upon  one 
of  Bishop  Hare's  Psalms  ;  taking  the  first  of  them, 
that  alFords  a  sufficient  number  of  emendations ; 
but  in  no  other  respect,  that  1  know  of,  more 
proper  for  my  purpose,  than  any  other  whatever; 
and  that  shall  be  Psalm  U.  From  this  Psalm,  1 
shall  produce  all  the  alterations  that  are  made,  in 
which  the  new  metre  is  concerned,  see  whether 
the  above  witnesses  depose  for  or  against  it,  and 
fairly  sum  up  the  evidence. 

Period  2.  line  i.  vaijitjazzebu  :  vai  added  for 
the  sake  of  the  metre.  The  Hebrew  text,  and  the 
ancient  versions,  depose  against  this  addition. 
The  editor  says,  the  sense  requires  it ;  this  witnete, 
being  cross-examined,  says  no  such  thing.  The 
evidence  against  the  metre. 

Ibid.  I.  3.  jah  for  jahvok:  no  other  evidence  in 
this  case,  but  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  this  againfrt 
the  metre. 

P.  3.  1.  1.  et  struck  out,  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre.  The  Hebrew  text  against  this  omission : 
no  otiier  evidence  appears.     Against  the  metre. 

P.  8.  I.  2.  hai/goim  :  hag  added  for  the  sake  of 
the  metre.  The  Hebrew  text,  and  ancient  ver- 
sions, against  the  addition  :  in  particular  the  Greek 
version,  which  has  tflrij  without  the  article,  though 
the  (_ireek  idiom  much  inclined  to  admit  it,  and 
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would  certainly  have  done  so,  had  the  translators 
found  it  in  their  copies.  Here  the  editor  sura- 
mons  in  favour  of  the  addition  a  parallel  place, 
Ps.  cxxxv.  12.  (I  suppose  it  should  be  15.)  This 
witness  upon  examination  has  nothing  to  say  to 
the  point.     Against  the  metre. 

P.  11.  1.  1-  jak  for  jakvoh,  as  before.  Against 
ihe  metre. 

P.  12.  1.  2.  J/(rfderec  :  mid  added  for  the  sake 
of  the  metre.  Greek  and  Latin  version,  and  the 
construction,  for  the  addition.  I  add  likewise  the 
Syriac  version.  The  evidence  of  the  Hebrew  text 
set  aside  in  this  case.     Evidence  for  the  metre. 

Ibid.  I.  4.  wcashre :  ve  added  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre.  Hebrew  text,  and  ancient  versions,  against 
the  addition.  The  sense,  called  in  in  favour  of 
the  addition,  hath  nothing  to  depose.  Against  the 
metre. 

In  Psalm  II.  the  emendations  having  been  exa- 
mined, the  evidence  against  the  new  metre,  arising 
from  thence,  is  to  that  for  the  new  metre,  i 
to  one. 

Now  if  you  think,  that  upon  examining  the 
whole  book  of  Psalms  in  this  manner,  the  evidence 
of  this  kind  will  turn  out  in  favour  of  the  new 
metre,  contrary  to  what  it  has  done  in  this  one 
Psalm,  you  may  try  it,  and  let  us  know  the  result 
of  your  inquiry  :  if  you  think  otherwise,  or  should 
find  it  upon  trial  even  more  unfavourable,  you 
had  belter  drop  this  argument,  and  never  urge  it^ 
again  for  the  future. 

I  must  observe  here,  that  the  Harian  metre  de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  even  or  odd  number  of 
13 
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syllables  iu  each  verse,  it  is  but  an  even  chance 
whether  any  given  alteration,  which  the  sense, 
the  construction,  the  parallel  places,  or  the  ancient 
versions,  may  suggest,  coincide  with  the  metre,  or 
not;  and  though  there  should  be  no  foundation  at 
all  for  the  hypothesis,  these  testimonies  may  be 
expected  to  appear  as  often  in  favour  of  the  metre, 
as  against  it.  But  considering  the  licences  allowed 
of  in  the  Harian  metre,  and  the  various  ways  of 
extending  or  contracting  words,  and  making  them 
of  more  or  fewer  syllables,  and  even  of  dividing 
the  same  word  between  different  verses  ;  the 
chances  are  mucli  in  favour  of  the  metre,  and  it  is 
great  odds,  but  any  given  reading  may  with  a 
little  management  be  accommodated  to  it,  and 
any  given  emendation  be  set  oH'  so  as  to  seem  to 
countenance  it.  This  will  moreover  sufficiently 
account  for  the  coincidence  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Psalms  with  the  Bishop's  scheme,  so  far  as  it 
has  succeeded,  helped  out  with  such  a  number  of 
alterations  as  he  lias  admitted.  And  it  is  very 
fairly  to  be  presumed,  that  with  the  same  licences, 
and  the  same  liberty  of  alteration,  any  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  may  be  accommodated  and  adjusted 
to  the  said  metre. 

This  objection  has  often  been  made ;  and  it ' 
has  been  affirmed  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  that 
the  experiment  has  been  attended  with  success. 
It  has  been  answered  on  the  other  hand  ',  and  that 


'  See  Edwards,  Prolegomena,  p.  113, 

'  "  Ausim  affirmare,  (quod  etiam  expertm  loquor)  place 
esse,  ealvlii  principii«,  qulbtu  Harii  ractrica  nititur,  ttllum  ex  (iroKucia 
veteriK  tealameDti  libris,  (Jmmo  vel  unicam  periodum,  aut  conuna) 
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>B  experiment  too,  by  a  flat  denial  of  the  possibility 
lof  the  thing.  Wliat  remains  in  this  case,  but  to 
put  the  thing  to  the  trial,  and  to  exhibit  the  expe- 
riment ;  which  no  one  yet  on  either  side  has 
thought  it  proper,  or  worth  while,  to  do  ?    But  first, 

I  with  regard  to  two  conditions,  which  are  insisted 
■■upon  as  necessary  in  this  process  ;  namely  ',  that 
the  period  be  aptly  divided,  and  the  sentence  be 
ended  with  the  verse  ;  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if 
these  conditions  are  necessary,  there  is  at  once  an 
end  of  Bisliop  Hare's  scheme  :  at  this  rate  perhaps 
half  of  his  trochaics  and  iambics  must  be  thrown 
out  of  his  Psalter.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the 
.  most  apparent  and  general  characteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry  is  its  being  laid  out  into  sentences 
nearly  equal,  and  in  some  sort  parallel;  so  that 
'the  limits  of  the  verses  for  the  most  part  probably 
'Coincided  with  the  pauses  of  the  sentences.  This 
is  plainly  seen  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and  in  the 
Proverbs,  and  in  many  of  the  Psalms.  But  it  is 
not  universal ;  there  are  many  others  of  the 
Psalms,  which  are  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  very 
Irregular  in  this  respect  :  tliese  cannot  be  reduced 
to  Hariaii  metre  upon  the  above-mentioned  condi- 
tions :  Bishop  Hare  himself  could  not  do  it.  The 
conditions  therefore  are  not  necessary  upon  his 
principles '  :  and  it  will  be  fully  sufficient  for  the 

nedum  ullom  aliuni  libnim  alia  quavis  Uogua  coiucriptum,  in  verai- 
culoa  metrice  dividere."     Edwards,  ProlegonienB,  p.  112. 

>  Ibid.  p.  113, 

*  "  Manifeatum  eat aitiguloa  rersua  singulos  aensus  non  tx- 

ponere-  Quamvis  plerumque  verum  ait,  aingulos  reraus  colon,  vel 
■altein  comiaa  integrum  conficere,  muUia  laineD  eieroplis  liquet  hoc 
non  perpeluum  esae,  nee  eane  ei  rei  nalura  esse  jiotuit."  Hare,  Pro- 
XXXI.    See  also  p.  xx't.  iili. 
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support  of  the  above  objection,  and  the  success  of 
the  experiment,  if  any  given  part  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  confessedly  prose,  can  be  reduced  to  such 
Harian  metre,  as  may  be  justified  by  examples 
from  llie  Harian  Psalms;  to  verses  as  well  turned, 
as  well  divided,  as  regular,  as  elegant,  as  those  of 
Hare  generally  are  ;  with  no  more  licences,  or 
alterations  of  the  text,  in  adjusting  them,  than  are 
usually  admitted  by  the  Bishop  Iiimself.  And 
this  I  think  any  one  may  venture  to  undertake. 
The  first  trial  1  ever  made  of  this  kind  was  upon 
the  passage  that  first  came  to  hand  ;  and  without 
any  difficulty  it  turned  out  as  follows. 


1.  BereSit  bani  eloliim 

E't  haSSamem  v'et  liaarez. 

2.  V'faaarer  hajetah  tohu  vebohu, 
V6ho9^c  yal  pene  tehom : 
Verub  eluhim  merabepet 

yal  pene  hamaim. 

3.  Vajom^r  elohim ; 
Jehi  or,  vihi  or. 

4.  Vdjar  elohim  et  liaor, 
C'i  tob ;  vajabdel  elohim 
B^n  haur  uben  hahosee. 

5.  Vajikra  elohim  laor  jom, 
Veliihosec  kara  lei : 

Vihi  yercb,  vihi  bok<;r,  jom  ehad. 


In  this  whole  passage  there  is  but  one  letter 
altered.     Period  5.  line  2.  for  n'?''?  lailak,  I  read 


k 
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V?  lei.  God,  in  giving  a  name  to  the  darkness,  it 
is  presumed,  would  be  represented  by  Moses  in 
this  place,  as  making  use  of  the  proper  and  original 
form  of  that  name,  not  the  improper  and  irregular  ; 
iel,  and  not  laitah:  for  in  the  latter,  when  used  as 
a  uoun,  being  still  masculine,  the  n  is  paragogical, 
the  grammarians  inform  us :  see  Buxtorfs 
'.xicon,  Sckullcii's  Iiistit.  Ling.  Heb.  p,  452. 
^Besides,  lailak  is  properly  an  adverb,  (Coccai 
Lexicon)  by  night ;  asj'owium,  iy  day;  (Deut.  i.  33.) 
which  latter  also  is  used  sometimes  as  a  noun  to- 
gether with  laitah:  see  Jer.  xxxiii.  20.  and  25. 
For  the  same  reason  therefore  that  Jomam  is  not 
used,  nor  could  properly  be  used,  in  the  preceding 
line,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  lailah  could  not  be 
used  in  this.  Reason  and  grammar  require  this 
emendation,  and  the  metre  confirms  it.  Note  also, 
that  y?  may  be  used  in  verse,  either  way,  indif- 
irently ',  as  a  monosyllable,  or  a  dissyllable. 

The  passage  above  given  affords  but  little  matter 

lifbr  conjectural  criticism  ;  and  indeed  the  case  is 

■the  same  throughout  the  whole  chapter ;  in  which 

lie  text  is  in  the  main  pretty  entire,  and  free  from 

mistakes  of  importance,     1  shall  therefore  proceed 

■  no  further  here  ;  but  pass  on  to  another  place,  the 

first  likewise,  which  naturally  offering  itself,  with- 

oat  any  particular  search,  seemed  likely  to  afford 

us  larger  scope,  and  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of 

displaying  our    criticism.     We  shall    here  show, 

that  our  hypothesis,  of  the  Harian  metre  univer- 

'  Sec  Eduatds,  note  an  Ps.  lii.  S, 
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sally  prevailing  through  all  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  greatly  conduces  to  the  emendation  of  the 
Hebrew  text ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  emendation 
of  the  text  will  effectually  recommend  and  establish 
our  hypothesis.  But  this,  as  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance,  we  shall  enter  upon  with  due  solem- 
nity ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  execute  in  proper 
form,  manner,  style,  and  language,  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  the  learned. 


EXODI  CAPUT  I. 


IN 


VERSICULOS  METRICE  DIVISUM; 


ST 


METRICES  PR^CIPUE  OPE  INTEGRITATI  SVM 


RESTTTUTUM. 
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EXODI 

CAPUT  I. 

1.  ^^  veelleh  Semot  beni  Israel, 
h^baim  mizT&umh : 
^t  jaykob  abihem 
iS  ubito  bau. 

5.     reuben,  Simyon,  levi,  jehudah ; 
isascar,  zebulun,  binj&min ; 
dan,  v6naptali ;  gad,  veaSer : 
vejdsep  hdjah  bemizrdim, 

3.  Hujusce  Libri  Metrico-Historici  (quod  genus  scriptionis  anti- 
quissimis  temporibus  fuisse  usurpatum  testantur  auctores  grayiasiziii ; 
quum  non  modo  annales,  sed  et  leges  metro  conditae,  radium  homi- 
num  memoriae  commendarentur :)  hujus,  inquam,  voluminis  primum 
comma  in  codice  Hebraeo  est  tricolon,  duobus  versiculis  trochaicis 
unoque  insuper  iambico  constans ;  hoc  modo, 

v^ll^  sem6t  ben^  isfdel 

bdbaim  mirrdimah 

et  jaykob  is"  ub^to  bdu : 

contra  canonem  VII  Metricae  Hebraeae.  Hoccine  ut  in  se  flagitium 
admiserit  cultissimus  Yates  in  ipso  operis  limine  ?  Credat  qui  volet, 
hoc  k  Mose  profectum.  In  veros  auctores  culpa  omnis  recidat: 
scribas,  dico,  male  feriatos,  aut  etiam  dormitantes,  qui  post  jagkob 
omisenint  vocem  appositissimam  orrnN*  ita  enim  in  suo  exemplari 
proculdubio  scriptum  legenint  LXX  Interpretes,  qui  habent  afia 
laKutfi  Tifi  rrarpi  avrutv  :  ita  etiam  legimus  in  locis  similibus ;  qtpsm  p, 
Jos.  xix.  47.  Jud.  xviii.  29.  C3?r3«  ancH  1  Chron.  vii.  22.  ubi  post 
nomen  patris  solemniter  exprimitur  patemitatis  relatio,  quanquam 
alias  ex  iis  ipsis  locis  notissima,  nee  ullo  modo  necessaria.  Sic  tota 
periodus  quatuor  trochaicis  legitimis,  iisque  bene  concinnis,  constabit: 
simulque  ope  metrices,  adstipulante  Graeca  versione,  locisque  parallelis, 
loco  depravato  sua  integritas  restituitur. 


nnniro  ON^n 
.   .  .  3py  rnw 

:  min-i  'ib  ^lynit/  pim  2. 


5  CodifX  HebrEPUs  hnbet  tm^,  et  similiter  in  veraiculo  sequente 
jo^jji ;  nomen  netnpe  utrumque  cum  copula.  Quod  qiianqiiani  i 
metrica  rations  hod  sit  otnnino  Blienum ;  quippe  cum  nibilominus 
esedem  ipsfe  voces  levi  opera,  mutatia  et  invenis  aocentibua,  ita  notvi 
possint,  ut  ex  bonis  iambicia  non  niali  liant  trochaic! ;  tamen  cnm,  ut 
bene  notat  Hariua,  trochaici  rarius  occoirant,  et  jam  prfficesserit 
Integra  periodua  qnatuor  trochaiconini,  visum  cat  auctoritatein  LXX 
Intt.  eeqiii,  qui  netitro  in  loco  copulam  ■,  agnoscunt,  et  iambua  ejectos 
postliminio  restituere.  Hoc  melius,  et  ex  ipsn  numerorum  varietate 
eoDcJDnins,  si  quid  eapiunt  meas  auriculfc ;  qui  bus  magistrit  ac  ducibua 
in  metrica  Hebrcea  antiqua  instauranda  priecipue  utor.  Venim  sin- 
gulis nominibus  in  ulroque  ret^iculo  copulam  pneponit  Codex  Saraa- 
ritanust  quod  periode  est;  nam  iterum,  mutatis  accentibus,  in  tre« 
trochaicos  nuUo  negotio  converli  poaeunt ;  boc  modo ; 

I  reliben.  vWimv6n,  velevi, 

^h  vihud&h,  vis^car, 

^^  v^zebtiluu,  libinj^min. 

n  Hupinam  Libraiiorum  negligentiam  !     Hominei 

vQcordes  :  qui  hunc  versiculam  de  propria  sede 

alienam  inveheodo,  et  rerum  ordinem  et  metrum 

modis  pessumdederunt.    Quid  enim,  qtue«o  i     FamlUai  Jacobi 

scriptor  I'oetico-Historlcui :  filios  numeral  unde- 


e.  Eccevero  ite 
■omnoleiiii,  ac  pb 
det  urban  do,  atqi 
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vihi  col  nepeB  jo2t  jerec  jajfkob 
10.  hdmtSoA  fefiibvim  uapeS. 


vajamat  jusep  v6col  £hfuv, 
ve  col  hidor  hahu. 


ubenf  iSriel  paru ; 
valSre^u,  vajirbu: 


15.  vajayazmu  betneod  ineod, 
vatimalle  baarez  otam. 


vajakam  melee  hadaS  yal  mizTaim, 
Selojaday  et  josep. 


cim,  qui  cum  patre  suo  in  ,^gyptum  migravcrunt ;  quonata  igitiir  in 
luco,  nisi  in  hoc,  meDtionem  poiro  faceret  duodecimi,  qui  jam  antca 
fuisset  ic  .Egyplo  f  Nonae  eipectaret  lector  Ilebr^ua  aumeri  illiiu 
duodenarii,  inter  ipsos  tantopere  celebrati,  couipletionem  a/uawt  atque 
ante  omnia  facicndom?  Na  itaque  BolemDis  Patiiarcbum  Catalogoi 
impcrfectua  ac  plane  /iiavpas  evaderet,  erat  hie  eubinjicienda  Josephi 
mentio.  PutosnG  item  valem  nostrum  in  metrica  Hebrtea  adeo  foisM 
nidem  et  indoctum,  ut  versue  iambicos  et  trocliaicoa  inscite  miBceret : 
duos  poneret  iambicoa,  turn  unicum  trocbaicum ;  duos  itenim  iam- 
bicos, et  unicum  trocbaicum  I  cujus  ordinis  exemplum  fruslrs  requim, 
cum  nullatn  ejus  feceht  mcntionem  magnus  hujusce  artis  Jamdudum 
deperditie  inataurator  et  vo/io^cnic  Hariug !  Apage  a  rate  omnium 
/i<iiiaw<iiran(>  istiusmodi  dedecuE '.  Scribarum  isthsc  sunt  facinon. 
Reduc  in  pristinnm  sedem  tertium  taembrum  conunatia  quinti,  et 
BubjuDge  commati  quarto ;  jam  sana  et  alncera,  lucida  et  bene  ordi- 
nata,  concinna  et  numerosa,  erunt  omnia.  HabcH  periodiun  primam 
quatunr  trocbaicis  veraiculis  constantem ;  aecundara,  quatuor  iam- 
bicia  i  tertinm  purro,  ut  mox  ostendam,  iambicia  et  trochalcii 
duubui  allernantibus.  Tninspositioni  autem  istiua  membri  adatipu- 
Utur  venio  LXX  Beniorum,  huuc  ordinem,  autoRrapbo  Mosia  baud 
ilubifl  coiiBOnum.  ut  ex  metro  potissimum  liquet,  manifeate  pne  se 


\'ulf  nutcin  quun  Kite 
immrnml  MaauitU-  illi. 


belle  banc  secundam  periodum  inter- 
diis  placet.  Coryphai !  TVi- 
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2pr  ^^'  'Hit-  ifEjj  iz  Ti'i  5. 
CDJ  cD'ysiy  .... 

vrw  ^31 1DV  no'i  6. 


13  Tl  linB"! 


1«D  1N03  loxyi 
;  DDK  v""*^  K'jDni 


CD--i!m  hs  vnn  -j^d  ap'i  8. 
;  IDT  riM  jfT  Hb  ~iWK 


» 


colon,  quod  uno  membro  avulgo  ex  Tetracolo  »cribie  confecerant,  in 
bia  Monocola,  monatnini  in  Hebnea  Poesi  inauditum,  per  totidem 
KpA-pofwh'ni  diacindcntea.  Amove,  nodes,  ac  furcillia  ejice  impor- 
istas  inlerpunctiones  I  et  membra  inscite  disjuncta  in  unam 
periodum  recollige.  Suad«t  hoc,  cum  aententiiE  et  conatruFtionu 
ntio,  turn  metrorum  inter  se  congruentia  et  sequalitsB. 

10.  Quantas  lurbas  inler  Commentatores  el  Criticoa  excitaverit  hie 
locus,  cum  Act.  vli.  14.  collatua.  quanCumque  »stuaverint  in  Prophet* 
et  Evangelista  in  eoncordiam  reducendia,  nemo  est  paulo  iu  bia  literia 
versatior,  qui  nesoiat.  Adi  modo  Wolfii  Curas  PbllologicaH  in  Acta 
Aposlolonim  loco  citato,  qui  plerorumque  sententiaa  diaaeittientea 
nceoset ;  quibus  auditis,  dices  fortaaae  cum  Comico  illo  Bene :  "  fe- 
cistis  probe:  incertior  sum  rrullo,  quam  dudum."  Multi  in  Codd. 
-Nori  Testamenti,  quasi  boc  iu  loco  depravatos,  culpam  lejiciunt :  ubi 
pro  wiv-ri  legi  voluot  Trai/Taf,  ita  Bertraraus,  Beza,  Glassing;  vel 
warrus  i  .Ibc.  Cappellua;  intoleranda  audacia,  contra  conslantem 
onmium  MSS.  (idem  el  conaenaum.  Ego  uniue  Melrices  ope  evin- 
eam,  Lucac  locum  sauum  ffse,  itemqiie  boc  in  loco  LXX  Intl.  Ver- 
sionem,  quie  cum  Luca  consentit;  Moeis  ipsius  teitum  in  mendo 
cnbare  :  quod  nunquam  euEpicati  aunt  Critici,  crossa  et  pudenda 
metri  Hebreei  ignorantia  pncpedili.  Vide  enim,  iit  nunc  ae  habet 
lectio  Hebnei  Codicis,  quantopere  laboret  metrum : 
vihi  col  n^pes  jfiif  j^rec  jivkob 
.    .    ,     .    HibBim  napes- 
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VBJomer  el  yammo; 
20.  hinneli  yam  beni  israel 
rab  vei^a^m  mimmennu ; 
haboh  HO,  nithacmah  lo. 


pen  jirbeh,  vehajah  ci  tikr^nu 
milhamah,  venOsap  gam  hu 
25.  ya]  sontnu,  veiiilham  baiiu, 
vfyalah  min  luiarer. 

vajaaimu  jralaiv  s&n  mlRsim, 
I6mayan  yanuto  b^blotam : 
vajiben  yarE  miscetiut  leparyoh, 
30.  et  pitom,  v'vt  rcyarases. 


^V  turn  amoto  ac  tran»posita  altcro  illo  membro,  quod  Buperiori  Periodo 

^K  subjicieDdum  modo  demon aLravi,  xequttur, 

B  vejamat  joaep  t^cdI  ebaiv, 

^  vecol  bador  hfihu. 

Sentia  nimirum  unatn  idternraqiie  voculam  e  Becundo  versiculo  ei- 
cidisse,  quK  ad  Bupplendum  vereura  trochaieum,  versii-ulo  altenio 
sequenLi  respondenlcm,  desiderantur :  ipsas  nimirum  voces,  qiiiu 
LXX  lutt.  et  Lucas  in  suo  exemplari  legerunt, 

YidmiSdh  waibirini  nfipea. 

irivrE    (ai   t^Jopfinavro,  LXX.    i^^d/iiiKovra  eui  wiyn,   LuCBs.      NoCa 

autem  vocero  t^,  pro  persoDa,  maiculiuo  gcnere  sspiuBcule  venire  -. 
vid.  Gen,  xlvi,  22.  25.  et  Jer.  lii.  3D.  Hanc  autem  lectionem  Btimm 
hiatoris  Tehtae  postulat.  Recenset  Moses  Jacob!  familiam,  qu«  uim 
cum  ipso  in  /Kgyptum  migravit.  Quid  vero  i  nonne  luorum  fiUonim 
famiiias,  quotquot  erant  nuperslites  (nam  numeruB  incertui  eat)  ha- 
beuda  erat  ratio !  An  cuiquam  perHuaaeriR,  Moseu  in  ea  fuisse  aeo- 
teulia,  ut,  cum  barbaris  quibusdam  hodiemis,  negaret  mulieres  ani- 
mabus  esse  prceditas,  adeoque  inter  animaa  numeiari  nou  debuisse  i 
Dices  tortasse,  nurus  Jacobi  non  posse  censeri  in  illorum  numero,  qui 
e  feiDorc  Jacobi  processerunl.  Vah  !  quasi  ila  ad  vivum  resecauda 
esset  Mosia  locutiu :  nurus  sunt  filicefamilias,  adeoque  familiepart; 
atque  id  solum  voluit  M□9t^s.  Quid  ?  nurn  Jacobus  ipse  ei  auomet 
ipsius  femore  ptodiit  (  Quod  ul  affirmes,  «qu^  necesae  esl ;  nam 
certiim  est  Jacobum  in  numero  septusginta  personarum  includi,  si 
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lOy  ^K  -|D«n  9. 

:  IJOD  DlBVl  31 

1^  rm^nnj      -    .    mn  lo. 


n:(t-ipn  o  n-ni  nsT  jd 
Kin  C3J  iDir  nnn'jo 

:  (-"inn  p  n^jn 

Q'DD  niy  i6y  id'IP'I  !!. 
C3n^3DD  mil?  \sn'? 

:  Dcayn  riKi  ariD  nt< 


o  pugnas,  ejusque  veram  ratioaem  inire  veltB.  Conttat 
[)  pertooos  ex  fcmore  JacobI  revere  egressaa,  quae  cum  ipsa  in 
JEgjptWD  migravenint,  fuiese  numero  HeiBginta  sex  :  vide  Geo.  ilvi. 
8 — 26.  adde  Josephum,  duosqiie  ejus  iilias,  et  Jacobum  ipsum,  nume- 
ram  babes  septuaginta.  Sed  Josephus,  duoque  ejus  lilii,  erant  priut 
in  jEgypto,  nee  cum  Jacobo  id  jEgyptura  migraverunt ;  adeoque  per- 

fpnta  MI  adde  novem  nurtu ;  (oaoi  Judie  uxor  in  Canaaiea  jam  ante 
decesaerat.  Gen.  xxxviii.  13.  et  una  prteterea  aliqua  rellquarum;)  jam 
Iiabe*  nuroerum  septuaginta  quinque  capiEum  familis  Jacobi,  quee 
mm  ipso  in  JEgy^tum  migravit.  De  locis  autem  vatig  Dostri  huic 
pttrallelii  binia.  Gen.  xlvi.  27.  Deut.  x.  22.  posthac  videro,  Hbroa 
istiH,  in  versiculoB  item  dispositOB,  et  metrices  ope  integritati  lute 
nalitutog,  aliquando  donatunis. 

IS.  eelo.  "  Heb.  aser.     Quod  plene  quidero  BcribitUTi  aed  mctrum 
poftulal,  ut  conltacte  legatur  ae,  uC  s»pe  alias."     Hare  in  Pulm  i. 

32.  Hac  in  Periodo  alicubi  laborat  metrum,     Reposui  paiticulam 
•o  in  ultimo  veraiculo  ;  cujua  vestigium  extat  in  veTsione  LXX  Intt. 
Exemplar.  Vat.  Aivn  OTN  caratropuru^Sa.    Est  et  alia  ratio  iathoc 
'"  ;  hoc  modo  : 

rfLJom^  el  vimmo : 
hinneh  v&m  beni  iHriiel, 
hdmon  ti.h,  vej<Bni6m  mimm^nnu  i 
hfibBh  nithacmah  lo : 
imimm  nipplendo  lacunae  tertii  rersiculi  ez  Tcriione  Gneca  qua: 

pf2 
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vecaaSer  jevannu  uto, 
cen  jirbeli,  veceii  jiproz; 
vajdkuru  mipnf  benf  ismel ; 

vBJairbidu  mizraim 
35.  et  b^nt  Israel  beparec. 

raimsraru  et  bajehem, 
bajrabodah  kaSaii : 

bali6tner  ubUb^nim, 
ub^col  jrabodab  basadeli, 
40.  ve&t  col  Vabodatam, 

aS^r  jrabdu  bah^m  beparec. 

vajom^r  melee  mizraim 
lamejaldot  hajftbrljot, 
seS^m  ha^hat  Siprah, 
45.  veSem  ha^enit  puiTah  : 

vajomer  bejalledcen  haifibrijot> 
ureiten  yal  haobDmm, 
im  ben  bu,  vabamitten  6to, 
v'im  bat  hi,  vahyetah. 

50.  ratirena  hamejaldot  et  haeluhim, 
veto  yasu  caaSer  dibber 
elebea  melee  mizraim, 
vatehajenH  et  liajeladim. 

Bc  habet;  piya  5r\jj9oe,  tai  lox""  i'fp  ilpac-     Sed  priua  pUcet;  nt 
minus  receJens  i.  textu  Hebr^o, 

23.  Tikrenu.  [ta  omnino  legendum,  cum  Cod.  Sam.  L.XX.  InU, 
il  aliis  compliaribus  velerum.     Quod  ad  melrum  attinet,  nihil  in. 

28.  "  Hebr.  lima  an,  inquit  tlarius ;  sed  di«sy11abum  esse  ubj- 
cunquB  occurrit,  omnia  eirmpla  monstrant."  Not.  in  Psalni.  v.  18. 
Venim,  quod  pace  tantt  atictorin  dixerim,  hoc  in  loco  eat  evidens 
exemplum  in  contrariain  partem. 


DnxD  naj'i  13. 

cDH-n  n«  mo'i  14. 
nffp  mays 

D03^3i  -lom 

maa  may  ^33i 

amav  h'z  nn    .    - 

:  -|-iD3  ariD  nay  -ffi'N 

□nvD  -)^D  -IDK'l   15. 

nnayn  m^'O^ 
mo;:'  nnxn  catt-  iifn 

nviayn  pn  piV'a  idko 

ca'iaNn  Vy  in'Kii 

inw  inoni  Kin  p  c 

:  nTn  win  na  am 

D'n^Kn  DK  m^'on  i«itii  17. 
-lai  -iti'Na  imy  k^i 
cansra  iVq  jn-^n 


40.  twfth.    Ita  MS,  Erfurt.  3.  (vide  Bib.  Heb.  Micbaelis)  proeul- 
dnbio  rtete :  deeat  enim  ay llaba  ad  explendum  veisiculum, 

46.  Heb.  el  haiiibrijot :  aed  umittenda  est,  metri   gratia,  particuta 
i  Tel  forean,  quod  tnagia  Buapicor.  vux  vajomer,  a  librariia  otioae  et 
hantiliter  repetita  ab  initio  commatia  pnecedeatis. 

49.  Vide  modo,  quam  turpiter  rursum  hallucinati  aunt  oscitantes 
[■cribs ;  qui  nobia  hie  exhibent  vii^njah,  crasao  errore,  et  taaniFesto 
imo,  pro  vahajetha  quod  habet  Cod.  Sam.  quam  lectionem. 
Bhmd  dubie  einceram,  restituimus.    Metrum  quod  attinet,  perinde 
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vajikra  pdryoh  lamejaldot, 
55.  vajomer  laheii,  madu]; 
Vasiten  hadabar  hazeh, 
vatehajeiia  et  hujcladim. 

vatomarna  bdmejaldot 
el  pliaryoh,  ci  16  canashim 
60.  hamizrijot  haVibrijol, 

ci  bajot  henah,  beterem  tabo 
eleben  lianiejaledet  vejaladu, 

vajcleb  elobim  lamejaldot; 
vaireb  haVam,  vajajfannu  meod. 
65.  vajehi,  ci  jareu  hamejaldot 

et  haelohim,  vajaVaHlahem  battim. 

vajezav  panToh  lecol  yammu  lemor, 
col  haben,  Iiajillod  lesibrim, 
hajorah  taSliciihu, 
70.  vecol  habat  tehajuii. 

erit,  aeu  in  eodem  versiculo  o'im  tegamui  /invcmXXa^rH^,  bcu  vole 
versiculo  secuodo ;  ut  hujus  periodi  secundua  et  quanua  sint  trocboici. 
Priu«  pretulimua ;  quoniani  ne  litterDlam  qiiidem  in  textu  facile  mu- 
tamus  sine  codicum  vel  verEionuro  antJquarum  auctoritate,  uoa  vocula 
eicepta,  se  pro  aier. 

54.  Pro  pajT/oh  hoc  in  loco  lexlus  Hebra^us  habet  melee  mirrmm ; 
incuriH  Ubntriorum,  qui  e  duabus  locutionibus  eynonymis  aliquoties 
recurrent ibiu  unam  pro  altera,  uti  fit,  posuerunt.  Quorum  errorem 
palam  facit  vel  ipae  conteitua  :  nam  postquam  dixisset  Moses.  "  Et 
BcccrHtvit  Phahao  obatetricea ;"  addlt,  plan£  congme  ad  priorem 
loqucndi  formam,  "  Et  re«pondenuit  obstetrices  Pdabaoni."  Sed 
et  lectionem  parj/oh  prorsua  efflagitat  metrum ;  quippc  qviod  aliter 
recto  talo  stare  omnino  non  potest.  Atque  banc  inaignem  emenda- 
tlonem,  k  metro  depostulatam,  plane  confinnat  Cod.  Sam. 

de.  En  veraiculum  in  texiu  Habram  et  senaii  et  metro  paritcrman- 
cum  et  iroperfectum !  Inducitur  Pharao  auiH  mandata  edens,  hoc 
modo :  "  Masculnm  omnera,  quicanque  natua  fuerit,  in  fluvinm  pro- 
jicite."  Pap  IE !  quid  audio?  quid  Gibi  vult  Rex  ^gyptius?  num  Dt 
muculos  infantea  omnea,  suos  etiam  una  cum  Hebri^ia,  nullo  discri- 
mine,  milterent  illico  m  profluentem  ?     Egregium  vero  koih 
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nin  "i3in  jn'wy 
:  D>iVn  ns  i"nni 

m^'on  iirDnrii  19. 

nnnyn  nnvon 

mVoi'  CD'n^K  3D'l  20. 

:  inn  losyi  ayn  3ti 
m^'On  iKT  '3  •^•^  21. 
;  CD'nn  nan"?  ^yi  o-n^Kn  ni* 

TOK^  loy  Vd^  njns  in  22. 
.    .    .    -n^'n  lan  ^d 
inD'ViTi  rrnt-n 
:  ivnn  mn  i^y 

borainem,  bbu  pottus  beUiiam,  vecordem  atque  imnianem  1  To  vera, 
■i  me  sudiB,  in  librarioB  stupidoB  et  somnLleutOB  amDem  culpam  reji- 
dto.  Nog  si  vocem,  <|uam  iati  supina  negligentia  pr^termiseruai,  in 
wdem  suani  poatliminio  revocamus,  ecquid  erit  pieliii  Eccam  ip«am 
prareoB:  crasft'- 

col  liiben  hajiUod  leyibrim. 
Qnam,  quod  saucte  adsevcrare  pouum  Metrum  ipsimi  primitus  nig- 
gemit  i  tuin  sensus,  Cod,  Sam.  LXX.  lott.  finnaverunt.    I  nunc,  et 
n^B  Metricen  Hcbneum  in  vera  Codicia  Hebnci  lectione  initaunnda 
quicqtiBiii  prolicere ! 

S«d  bcc  hactenuB,  in  primum  solununodo  Eiodi  Caput:  quse  dob 
levi  opera,  «t  plane  ajiroax'^'-^i  ">  chartam  conjecimus;  ooa  eum 
locum  ideo  seligentes,  quod  in  eo  plura,  quam  in  alio  fere  quovia 
Pentateuebi  capite,  ope  MetrictB  rcitituere  nos  et  cmendare  poise 
confideremuH ;  sed  fortuito  incidentes,  periculi  tantum  et  spedminia 
caosa.  Tu  autem.  Lector,  hia  labons  nostri  priroitiis  ulere,  {mere ; 
•ed  totum  hoc,  quantumcunque  est,  prieclaro  Harii  reperto  acceptum 
refer,  et  Genio  Metrices  Hebrieie  inatauratori,  aoapitatori,  utatori, 
hecatomben  Ulato. 
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1  have  DOW  pursued  this  subject  as  far  as  I  i 
tended ;  much  further  perhaps  than  it  will  be 
thought  necessary  for  me  to  have  done.  And  I 
think  I  have  shown,  what  the  Hebrew  metre  is 
not  ;  namely,  that  it  is  not  Bishop  Hare's  metre. 
But  I  cannot  venture  to  proceed  upon  that  axiom, 
on  which  you,  Sir,  so  very  much  insist ;  and  to 
conclude,  that,  "  from  '  knowing,  negatively,  what 
it  is  not,  we  may  with  great  certainty  collect,  posi- 
tively, what  it  is."  On  the  contrary,  I  find,  I 
must  be  satisfied  with  much  less  sanguine  preten- 
sions, and  contentmyself  with  joining  in  the  humble 
wish  of  Cicero  :  "  Ulinam  tarn  facile  possem  vera 
invenire,  quam  falsa  convincere  !" 

You  may  possibly  tell  me  again,  that,  instead  of 
confuting  the  Bishop's  system,  I  have  made  a  joke 
of  it,  and  turned  it  to  ridicule.  All  the  apology 
which  I  shall  ofier  upon  this  occasion,  if  any  be 
thought  needful,  is  this  :  that  if  an  object,  by  being 
placed  in  a  proper,  a  just,  and  a  true  light,  ap- 
pears ridiculous ;  he  who  so  placeth  it,  is  not  to 
be  blamed  ;  the  fault  is  not  in  him,  but  in  the 
object  itself. 

One  word  more,  Sir,  and  I  have  done.  It  may 
be  expected,  that  I  should  give  some  reason,  why 
1  do  not  answer  your  Latin  Epistle  in  the  same 
language.  The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  : 
as  soon  as  I  had  read  and  considered  your  Epistle, 
I  sat  down  to  write  to  you  my  thoughts  more  at 
large  upon   the  subject,   merely  for  your  private 

■  Edwarda'K  Preliminary  Dissprlalion,  p.  18.  Prolegom.  in  Lib. 
PcteticoB,  p.  32. 
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perusal,  with  no  degign  of  making  them  public  ; 
being  very  unwilling  to  try  the  patience  of  my 
readers  any  more  upon  so  dry,  so  unfruitful,  and 
so  unedifying  an  argument.  When  I  had  written 
about  half  of  what  you  now  see,  finding  it  run  to 
such  a  length,  and  so  far  still  from  drawing  to  a 
conclusion,  I  threw  it  aside  with  disgust  and  in- 
dignation ;  and  determined  never  to  trouble  myself 
any  more,  or  you  at  all,  with  it.  Almost  a  year 
afterwards  I  happened  to  light  upon  my  papers  : 
I  looked  them  over,  having  then  quite  forgotten 
the  particular  contents  of  them  ;  and  finding  what 
I  had  written  to  be  clear,  as  I  thought,  and  con- 
clusive, I  was  induced  to  resume  my  design  ;  but 
could  not  persuade  myself  to  take  the  trouble  of 
altering  the  form  of  it  :  and  1  imagined,  that  it 
might  possibly  be  of  further  use  than  1  at  first 
proposed.  When  an  hypothesis  comes  strongly 
recommended  under  the  sanction  of  a  great  name  ; 
when  it  is  confidently  appealed  to  as  firmly  and 
unquestionably  established,  and  urged  as  sufiicient 
warrant  for  introducing,  or  even  confirming, 
emendations  and  alterations  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  matter,  however  insig- 
nificant in  itself,  becomes  of  real  importance  in  its 
consequences,  and  merits  serious  attention,  and  a 
strict  examination.  And  when  men  of  learning  and 
genius  misapply  their  labours,  and  throw  away 
their  abilities,  in  tiie  pursuit  of  a  mere  shadow  ; 
and   by  their   example  and    authority   draw  after 


exampi 
them  younger  students,  capable  of  better  things, 
[  into  the   same    vain    pursuit ; 


to  convince  them 
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and  others  of  the  delusion  they  are  under,  is 
saving  useful  hands  to  the  public,  and  doing  a 
general  service  to  the  commonwealth  of  letters. 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

R.  LOWTH. 

November  20, 1765. 
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ON  A  THUNDER  STORM  BY  NIGHT. 

WRITTEN    AT    WINCHESTER   COLLEGE,    AT   THE    AGE    i 
FOUBTEEN. 


\^From  J.  Boadler't  SfUelion  of  Divine  ajtd  Moral  Pomis.   1821,    12(»o.] 

Locked  in  the  arms  of  balmy  sleep, 

From  ev'ry  care  of  day, 
As  silent  as  the  folded  sheep, 

And  as  serene  I  lay. 

Sudden  tremendous  thunders  roll, 

Quick  lightnings  round  me  glare ; 
The  solemn  scene  alarms  my  soul. 

And  wakes  the  mind  to  prayer. 

Whate'er,  oh  Lord  !  in  this  dread  hour, 

These  awful  sounds  portend. 
Whether  sole  engines  of  thy  power, 

Or  groans  for  nature's  end ; 

Vouchsafe  amid  this  time  of  diread 

Thy  gracious  arm  to  rear, 
And  save  from  death  each  frienilly  head. 

And  all  my  soul  holds  dear. 
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If,  waked  by  thy  vindictive  hand, 

This  awfiil  tempest  stirs, 
That  peal  the  voice  of  thy  command. 

Those  flames  thy  messengers ; 

Welcome  the  bolt,  where'er  it  fiEdl, 

Beneath  the  passing  sun ; 
Thy  sovereign  will  determines  all. 

And  let  that  will  be  done  ! 

By  all  such  strong  explosive  shakes, 

One  truth  be  understood ; 
The  glorious  God  the  thunder  makes. 

And  all  he  makes  is  good. 

But  if,  as  Nature's  laws  ordain. 

Not  destin'd  by  thy  will. 
The  bolt  exerts  its  wild  domain. 

Self-authorized  to  kill; 

Quick  interpose,  all-gracious  Lord, 

In  this  tremendous  night. 
Arise,  and  be  alike  ador'd 

For  mercy,  and  for  might 

Let  it  not  fall  where  riot  foul 

Pours  forth  the  drunken  jest; 
Nor  where  the  guilt-envenomed  soul 

Starts  from  its  troubled  rest. 

Succour  the  couch  where  beauty  lies, 

All  trembling,  pale  with  fear ; 
Where  sickness  lifts  its  languid  eyes. 

Oh,  pour  thy  comforts  there. 

Awhile,  oh  !  spare  those  sinful  breasts. 
Whose  deeds  the  night  deform. 

And  strike  where  smiling  virtue  rests, 
Unconscious  of  the  storm. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  CHRIST. 

Thus,  on  the  awful  judgmeut-tiay, 
Whose  image  shakes  the  soul, 

When  keenest  lightnings  shoot  their  ray. 
And  loudest  tliunders  roll ; 

Well  pleased,  oh  Lord !  each  eye  shall  see 

Those  final  thimders  hnrl'd. 
And  mark  with  joy,  for  love  of  thee. 

The  flash  that  melts  the  worhl. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  CHRIST; 

A8    IT    IS    REPRESENTED   ON    THE    EAST   WINDOW   OF   TIIF. 
COLLEGE   CHAPEL    AT    WINCHESTER. 

At  once  to  raise  our  rev'renee  and  delight, 
To  elevate  the  mind,  and  please  the  sight. 
To  pour  in  virtue  at  th'  attentive  eye. 
And  waft  the  soul  on  wings  of  ecstasy ; 
For  this  the  pmnter's  art  with  nature  vies, 
And  bids  the  visionary  saint  arise. 
Who  views  the  sacred  forms,  in  thought  aspires, 
Catches  pure  zeal,  and  as  he  gazes,  fires; 
Feels  the  same  ardour  to  his  breast  convey' d, 
Is  what  he  sees,  and  emulates  the  shade. 

Thy  strokes,  great  artist,  so  sublime  appear. 
They  check  our  pleasure  witli  an  awful  fear, 
While,  through  the  mortal  line,  the  God  you  trace. 
Author  himself,  and  heir  of  Jesse's  race ; 
In  raptures  we  admire  thy  bold  design, 
And,  as  the  subject,  own  the  hand  divine. 
While  through  tliy  work  the  rising  day  shall  stream, 
So  long  shall  last  thine  honour,  praise,  and  name. 
And  may  thy  labours  to  the  muse  impart 
_Some  emanation  from  her  sister  art ; 
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To  animate  the  verse,  and  bid  it  shine 

In  colours  easy,  bright,  and  strong,  as  thine. 

Supiue  on  earth  an  awful  figure  lies. 
While  softest  slumbers  seem  to  seal  his  eyes. 
The  hoary  sire  heav'n's  guardian  care  demands, 
And  at  his  feet  the  watchful  angel  stands. 
Tlie  form  august  and  large,  the  mien  dirine, 
Betray  the  founder '  of  Messiah's  line. 
So  from  hi^  loins  the  prom  is' d  stem  ascends. 
And  high  to  heav'n  its  sacred  boughs  extends ; 
Each  limb  productive  of  some  hero  springs, 
And  blooms  luxuriant  with  a  race  of  kings. 
Th'  eternal  plant  wide  spreads  its  arms  around, 
And  with  the  mighty  Branch  the  mystic  top  is  crowned. 

And,  lo  !  the  glories  of  th'  illustrious  line 
At  their  first  dawn  witli  ripen'd  splendour  shine ; 
In  David  all  express'd,  the  good,  the  great. 
The  king,  the  hero,  and  the  man  complete : 
Serene  he  sits,  and  sweeps  the  golden  lyre. 
And  blends  the  prophet's,  with  the  poet's  fire. 
See  !  with  what  art  he  strikes  the  vocal  strings, 
Tlie  God,  his  theme,  inspiring  what  he  sings  ! 
Hark  ! — or  our  ears  delude  us — from  his  tongue 
Sweet  flows,  or  seems  to  flow,  some  heavenly  song. 
Oh  !  could  thine  art  arrest  tlie  flitting  sound, 
And  pidnt  the  voice  in  magic  numbers  bound; 
Could  the  warm  sun,  as  erst  when  Memnon  played,  • 
Wake  with  his  rising  beam  the  vocal  shade : 
Then  might  he  draw  th'  attentive  angels  down, 
Bending  to  hear  the  lay.  so  sweet,  so  like  their  own.  ^ 

On  either  side  the  monarch's  oflspring  shine, 
And  some  adorn,  and  some  disgrace  their  line. 
Here  Ammon  glories ;  protid,  incestuous  lord  ! 
This  hand  sustains  the  robe,  and  that  the  sword. 
Frowning  and  fierce,  with  haughty  strides  he  towera,4l 
And  on  his  horrid  brow  defiance  lowers. 
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■There  Absalom  the  ra\TBh'(i  sceptre  sways, 
1  And  his  stol'n  honour  all  his  shame  displays ; 
I  The  base  usurper  youth  !  who  joins  in  one 
I'The  rebel  subject,  and  th'  ungrateliil  son  ! 
Amid  the  royal  race  see  Nathan  stand : 
Fervent  he  seems  to  speak,  and  lift  the  hand  ; 
His  looks  th'  emotion  of  his  !40ul  disclose, 
And  eloquence  from  every  gesture  flows- 
Such  and  so  stern  he  came,  ordain'd  to  brin^ 
Th'  ungrateful  mandate  to  tlie  guilty  king : 
When,  at  his  dreadful  voice,  a  sudden  smart 
Shut  through  the  trembling  monarch's  conscious  heart, 
From  his  own  lips  condemn'd ;  severe  decree. 
Had  his  God  proved  so  stern  a  judge  as  he  ! 
But  man  with  frailty  is  alloyed  by  birth. 
Consummate  purity  ne'er  dwelt  on  earth  : 
Through  all  the  soul  thougli  virtue  holds  her  reign. 
Beats  at  the  heart,  and  springs  in  every  vein  ; 
Yet  ever  from  tlie  clearest  source  have  ran 
Some  gross  alloy,  some  tincture  of  the  man. 
L       But  who  is  he  ?  deep  musing  in  his  mind, 
I  He  seems  to  weigh,  in  reason's  scales,  mankind  : 
Fixed  contemplation  holds  his  steady  eyes, 
I  know  the  sage ',  the  wisest  of  the  wise. 
Blessed  with  all  man  could  wish,  or  prince  obtain. 
Yet  his  great  heiu't  pronounced  those  blessings  vain. 
And  In  !  bright  glittering  in  his  sacred  hands, 
In  miniature  the  glorious  temple  stands : 
ElTulgent  fnune  !  stupendous  to  behold ! 
Gold  the  strong  valves,  the  roof  of  burnbhed  gold. 
The  wandering  ark,  in  that  bright  dome  enshrin'd. 
Spreads  the  strong  light,  eternal,  unconfin'd : 
Above  th'  unutterable  glory  plays, 
Presence  divine  !  and  the  full-streaming  rays 
.  Four  through  reluctant  clouds  intolerable  blaze. 
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But  stern  oppression  rends  Reboam's  reign, 
See  the  gay  prince,  injurious,  proud,  and  vain  : 
I'h'  imperial  sceptre  tottera  in  his  hand. 
And  proud  rebellion  triumphs  in  the  land. 
Cursed  with  corruption's  ever-fruitful  spring, 
A  beardless  senate,  and  a  haughty  king. 

There  Asa,  good  and  great,  the  sceptre  bears, 
Justice  attends  his  peace,  success  his  wars ; 
While  inrtue  was  bis  sword,  and  heaven  his  siiield. 
Without  control  the  warrior  swept  the  field ; 
Loaded  with  spoils,  triumphant  he  returned. 
And  half  her  swarthy  sons  sad  Ethiopia  mourned. 
But  since  thy  flo^ng  piety  decayed, 
And  bartered  God's  defence  for  human  aid ; 
See  these  fair  laurels  wither  on  thy  brow, 
Nor  herbs,  nor  bealtliful  arts,  avail  thee  now, 
Nor  is  heaven  clianged,  apostate  prince,  but  thou ! 

N'o  mean  atonement  does  this  lapse  require ; 
But  see  the  son,  you  must  forgive  the  sire : 
He  ',  the  just  prince,  with  every  virtue  blessed, 
He  reigned,  and  goodness  all  tlie  man  possessed ; 
Around  his  throne  fiiir  happiness  and  peace 
Smoothed  every  brow,  and  smiled  in  every  face. 

As  when  along  the  burning  waste  he  strayed. 
Where  no  pure  streams  in  bubbling  mazes  played. 
Where  drought,  incumbent  on  the  thirsty  ground. 
Long  since  had  breathed  her  scorching  blasts  around,  i 
The  prophet '  calls,  th'  obedient  floods  repair 
To  the  parched  fields,  for  Joshaphat  was  there: 
The  new-sprung  waves,  in  many  a  gurgling  vein 
Trickle  luxurious  through  the  sucking  plain  ; 
Fresh  honours  the  reviving  fields  adorn. 
And  o'er  the  desert  plenty  ])ours  her  horn : 
So,  from  the  throne  his  influence  he  sheds, 
And  bids  the  virtues  rmse  their  languid  head 


'  Jnehaphnl 
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Where'er  he  goes,  attending  truth  prevails, 
Oppression  flics,  and  justice  lifts  her  scales. 
See  on  hw  arm  the  royal  eagle  stand, 
'Oreat  type  of  conquest  and  F^upreme  command  ; 
Th'  exulting  bird  distinguished  triumph  brings. 
And  greets  the  monarch  with  expanded  wings. 
Fierce  Moab's  sons  prevent  th'  impending  blow. 
Rush  on  themselves,  and  fall  without  the  foe. 
The  pious  hero  vanquished  heaven  by  prayer, 
His  faith  an  army,  and  his  vows  a  war. 

Thee  too,  Ozias,  fates  indulgent  blessed, 
And  thy  days  shone,  in  fairest  actions  dressed, 
Till  that  rash  hand,  by  some  blind  frenzy  swayed. 
Unclean  the  sacred  office  durst  invade. 
Quick  o'er  thy  limbs  the  scurfy  venom  ran, 
And  hoary  liltli  besprinkled  all  the  man. 

Transmissive  worth  adorns  the  pious  son  ', 
The  father's  virtues  with  the  father's  throne. 
Lo,  there  he  stands  !  he  who  the  rage  subdued 
Of  Ammon's  sons,  and  drenched  his  sword  in  blood. 

And  dost  thou,  Abaz,  Judah's  scourge,  disgrace. 
With  thy  base  front,  the  glories  of  thy  race  ? 
See  the  vile  king  his  iron  sceptre  bear. 
His  only  praise  attends  the  pious  heir ' ; 
He  in  whose  soul  the  virtues  all  conspire, 
The  best  good  son,  irom  the  worst  wicked  sire. 
And  lo  !  iti  Hezekiah's  golden  reign 
Long-exiled  piety  returns  again : 
Again  in  genuine  purity  she  shinM, 
And  with  her  presence  gilds  the  long-neglected  shrines. 
Ill-starred  docs  proud  Assyria's  impious  lord ' 
Bid  Heaven  to  arms,  and  vaunt  his  dreadful  sword  ; 
His  own  vain  tlireat>4  th'  insulting  king  o'erthrow. 
But  breathe  new  courage  on  the  generous  foe : 
Th'  avenging  angel,  by  divine  command, 
fiery  sword  full-blazing  in  his  hand, 


'  Joalhun. 


'  Hnekiab. 
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Leant  down  from  heaven  ;  amid  the  storm  lie  rode, 

Marched  pestilence  before  him  as  he  trode, 

Pale  desolation  bathed  his  steps  in  blood. 

Thick  wrapt  in  night,  tlirougli  the  proud  host  be  pas 

Dispensing  death,  and  tlrove  the  furious  blast; 

Nor  bade  destruction  give  her  revels  o'er, 

Till  the  gorged  sword  was  drunk  with  human  gore. 

But  what  avails  thee,  pious  priiice,  in  vain 

Thy  sceptre  rescued,  and  th'  Assyrian  shun  ? 

K'en  now  thy  soul  maintains  her  latest  strife, 

And  death's  chill  grasp  congeals  the  fount  of  life. 

Yet  see,  kiiid  heaven  renews  thy  brittle  thread. 

And  rolls  full  fifteen  summers  o'er  tliy  head ; 

Lo  !  the  receding  sun  repeats  his  way. 

And,  like  thy  life,  prolongs  the  falling  day. 

Though  nature  lier  inverted  course  forego, 

The  day  forget  to  rest,  the  time  to  flow. 

Yet  shall  Jehovah's  servants  stand  secure, 

His  mercy  fixed  eternal  shall  endure; 

On  them  her  ever-healing  rays  shall  shine, 

More  mild,  and  bright,  and  sure,  O  sun,  than  thine. 

At  length  the  long-expected  prince  behold, 
The  last  good  king,  in  ancient  days  foretold. 
When  Bethel's  altar  spoke  his  future  fame. 
Rent  to  its  base  at  good  Josiah's  name. 
Blest,  happy  prince  !  o'er  whose  lamented  urn, 
In  plaintive  song,  all  Judali's  daughters  mourn ; 
For  whom  sad  Sion's  softest  sorrow  flows, 
And  Jeremiah  pours  his  sweet  melodious  woes. 

But  now  fall'n  .Sion,  once  the  fair  and  great, 
Sits  dcL'p  in  dust,  abandoned,  desolate ; 
Bleeds  her  sad  heart,  and  ever  stream  her  eyes, 
And  anguish  tears  her;  with  convulsive  sighs 
The  mournful  capUve  spreads  her  hands  in  vain, 
Her  hands  that  rankle  witli  the  servile  chain  j 
Till  he,  great  chief  !  in  heaven's  appointed  time. 
Leads  back  her  children  to  their  native  clime ; 
'  Zotobahel. 


Fair  liberty  revives  with  ail  her  joys, 

And  bids  her  emied  walls  securely  rise. 

And  diou,  great  hallowed  dome,  in  ruius  spread, 

Again  shall  lift  sublime  thy  sacred  head. 

But  ah  !  with  weeping  eyes  the  ancients  view 

A  faint  resemblance  of  tlic  old  in  you. 

No  more  th'  effulgent  glory  of  tliy  God 

Speaks  awfiil  answers  from  the  mystic  cloud; 

Mo  more  thine  altars  blaze  with  fire  di\'ine. 

And  heaven  has  left  thy  solitary  shrine. 

Yet  in  thy  courts  hereafter  shall  thou  see 

Presence  immediate  of  the  Deity, 

The  light  himself  revealed,  the  God  confessed  in  thee. 
And  now  at  length  the  fated  term  of  years 

The  world's  desire  has  brought,  and  lo .'  the  God  appears. 

The  heavenly  babe  the  virgin  mother  bears, 

And  her  fond  looks  confess  the  parent's  cares. 

The  pleasing  burtlien  on  her  breast  she  lays. 

Hangs  o'er  his  charms,  and  with  a  smile  surveys. 

The  infant  smiles,  to  her  fond  bosom  pressed. 

And  wantons  sportive  on  the  mother's  breast 

A  radiant  glory  speaks  him  all  divine, 

And  in  the  child  the  beams  of  Godhead  shine. 
But  now,  alas  !  far  other  liews  disclose 

The  blackest  compreliensive  scene  of  woes. 

See  where  man's  voluntary  sacrifice 

Bows  his  meek  head,  and  God  eternal  dies ! 

Fixed  to  the  cross,  his  heating  arms  are  bound. 

While  copious  mercy  streams  from  every  wound. 

Mark  the  blood-drops  that  life-exhausting  roll, 

And  the  strong  pang  that  rends  the  stubborn  soul ! 

As  all  death's  tortures,  with  severe  delay, 

Exult  and  riot  in  tlie  noblest  prey. 

And  canst  thou,  stupid  man,  those  sorrows  see, 

Nor  share  the  anguish  which  he  bears  for  thee  ? 
^L  Thy  sin,  for  which  his  sacred  flesh  is  torn, 
^M  Points  every  nail,  and  sharpens  every  tliom: 
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Canst  thou, — whilst  nature  smarts  in  every  wound, 
And  each  pang  cleaves  the  Bympathetic  ^ound  ? 
So  the  black  sun,  his  chariot  backward  driven. 
Blots  out  the  day,  and  perishes  from  heaven; 
Earth,  trembling  from  her  entrails,  bears  a  part, 
And  the  rent  rock  upbraids  man's  stubborn  heart. 
The  yawning  grave  reveals  his  gloomy  reign, 
And  the  cold  clay-clad  dead  start  into  life  a^n. 

And  thou,  O  tomb,  once  more  shalt  wide  display 
Thy  satiate  jaws,  and  give  up  all  thy  prey. 
Thou,  groaning  earth,  shalt  heave,  absorpt  in  flame, 
As  the  last  pangs  convulse  thy  labouring  frame ; 
When  the  same  God  unshrouded  thou  shall  see. 
Wrapt  in  full  blaze  of  power  and  majesty. 
Ride  on  the  clouds;  whilst,  as  his  chariot  flies, 
The  bright  effusion  streams  tlirough  all  the  skies. 
Then  shall  tlie  proud  dissolving  mountains  glow. 
And  yielding  rocks  in  fiery  rivers  flow  r 
The  molten  delu^  round  the  globe  shall  roar, 
And  all  man's  arts  and  labour  be  no  more. 
Then  shall  the  splendours  of  th'  enlivened  glass 
Sink  undistinguished  in  the  burning  mass. 
And,  oh  !  till  earth,  and  seas,  and  heaven,  decay. 
Ne'er  may  that  fair  creation  fade  away ! 
May  winds  and  storms  those  beauteous  colours  spare ;   | 
Still  may  they  bloom,  as  permanent  as  fair ; 
All  the  vain  rage  of  wasting  time  repel. 
And  his  tribunal  see,  whoso  cross  they  paint  so  well ! 
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Shall  no  sublimer  muse  thy  mountain  grace, 

O  Kath'rine,  thou  delight  of  Wickham's  race  ? 

Shall  no  young  bard  once  try  to  speak  thy  praise. 

And  sing  of  thee,  on  which  so  oft  he  plays '  ? 

Justly  does  this  low  verse  to  thee  belong. 

Pleasure  the  theme,  variety  the  song. 

What,  though  no  fame  attend  the  short-lived  lay, 

Tis  all  a  grateful  feeble  muse  can  pay. 

O,  could  with  thee  my  rival  fancy  vie, 

As  sweet,  as  awful,  as  secure,  as  high .' 

Could  I,  like  thee,  so  regularly  climb, 

Pleasant,  though  steep,  and  sportful,  though  sublime ; 

Then  Cooper's  hill  to  thee  sliould  yield  in  fame. 

Nor  my  muse  shrink  at  Deuham's  awful  name ; 

Whose  lofty  song  excels  my  lowly  strains, 

As  thy  tall  head  towers  o'er  the  neighb'ring  plains. 

When  to  thy  pleaj^nren  joyful  I  repair, 
To  draw  in  health,  and  breathe  a  purer  air, 
What  various  prospects  my  glad  eyes  invite  ! 
What  various  objects  crowd  upon  the  sight ! 
Here  the  gay  youth  through  all  thy  beauties  strays, 
Treads   thy   delightful   walks,   and  winds   thy  wond'ri 

maze'; 
Where  the  wild  path  one  little  plain  commands, 
And  a  small  spot  contains  a  length  of  lands. 
See,  how  they  labour  in  the  folded  race, 


And 


all  the 


e  space : 


■  The  Rev.  Thamoa  Warton  woa  the  author  of  "  Mona  CithcrioK, 
ftprope  Wintooiam,  poems  Hexamelrum,"  published  in  176O. — E. 

•  On  Katherine-hill  the  Hchool-boys  have  leave  to  play  every  holi- 

7- 

'  This  remarkable  feature  has  been  recently  reatored.  Bt  the  Buggea- 
^tion  of  the  preaent  Warden  of  Winchester  College.— E. 
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Througti  all  the  reg;ular  confusion  run, 
And  seem  to  end  where  they  the  course  beguu : 
Close  joined  the  barriera  and  the  goal  appear, 
(Delusive  sight !)  how  distant,  and  how  near  ! 

But  what  vast  rising  bulwark's '  mighty  row. 
War's  dire  remaios,  frowns  horrid  on  Uiy  brow? 
Here  deep  and  wide  down  sinks  a  trench  profound, 
There  huge  and  high  upheaved,  a  towering  mound 
SwelU  formidable ;  and  begirts  thy  crown 
With  dreadful  pomp,  and  terrors  not  thine  own. 
In  thee  extremes  so  wonderful  unite. 
That  every  view  gives  horror  and  delight; 
There  the  propitious  smiles  of  peace  appear. 
War,  and  the  footsteps  of  destruction,  here. 
So  fer  thy  head  o'erlooks  the  spacious  pliun. 
The  city's  crowd,  the  traffic  of  the  main, 
Fields,  woods,  and  countries,  that  we  seem  to  see, 
All  the  vast  world's  epitome  in  tbee. 

So,  on  Aclulles'  target's  various  round, 
Nature  in  miniature  the  surface  crowned ; 
The  sculptured  labours  of  the  God  express, 
Plains,  shepherds,  flocks,  joy,  sadness,  war,  and  peaxiej 
Earth,  sea,  and  heaven,  tlie  hero's  shoulders  wield. 
And  bear  the  mimic  world  upon  his  shield. 

Deep  in  the  vale,  along  the  mountain's  side. 
The  peaceful  Itchen's  gentle  waters  glide  ; 
Thrice  happy  stream  !  which  visits  Hampton's  towersj 
And  makes  the  main's  translated  traffic  ours. 
Exhausting  all  his  wealth,  the  grateful  flood 
Pours  all  his  waters  for  his  country's  good ; 
His  waves  around  prolific  moisture  bring, 
Brood  on  the  ground,  and  hatch  eternal  spring. 
He,  bounteous  as  the  Nile,  his  blessings  sends; 
But  these  no  monster,  as  the  Nile,  attends : 
His  genial  stream  the  gifts  of  heaven  supplies. 
For  us  liis  waters  fall,  fur  us  they  rise. 
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O,  may  I,  sacred  flood,  tliy  motions  know  ! 
Teach  me  like  thee  to  ebb,  like  thee  to  flow ! 
Then  mip;bt  I  safe  pursue  the  noble  theme, 
Nor  basely  mud  thy  unpolluted  stream. 

But  see,  her  head  unhappy  Wintou  rears. 
Torn  with  war's  havoc  and  the  length  of  years  I 
Yet  once,  O  Kath'rine,  did  thy  city  spread 
Round  thee  her  walla,  and  round  the  world  her  dreaiL 
But  now  vai's  tempest  has  erased  her  feme, 
Perhaps  from  thee  the  fatal  tempest  came. 
Then  too  her  sacred  rites  she  saw  profaned. 
When  Charles  was  exiled,  and  the  Tyrant  reigned  ; 
Her  plundered  shrine  the  common  &te  partake. 
And  fell  for  Charles's  and  religion's  sake. 
In  ruin  then  liad  Wickhum's  house  been  spread, 
(Fate  hover'd  o'er  her  undeserving  head,) 
But  her  false  son  relenting  saved  her  wall. 
When  Winton's  stately  towers  were  doomed  to  fall. 
He  that  so  many  oaths  had  broke  before. 
For  one  oath's  sake  this  horrid  crime  forbore  '. 
Yet  this,  O  Winton,  did  thy  woes  increase, 
That  war  and  plunder  wore  religion's  fece. 
By  this  the  Tyrant  added  to  thy  woe. 
He  seemed  to  shield  thee  when  he  gave  the  blow. 

Thus  while  the  shower,  on  wings  sonorous  borne. 
Bursts  with  destruction  on  the  felling  corn ; 
Oft  through  the  clouds  shines  fortli  some  feeble  ray, 
And  to  the  ruin  gives  a  glimpse  of  day ; 
Their  blessing  and  their  curse  the  heavens  employ. 
Lowering  and  bright,  they  smile  and  they  destroy. 

See,  there  ascends  the  hapless  orphan  dome  ', 
Old  in  her  youth,  and  withering  in  her  bloom : 

■  When  WiDcheater  was  attacked  in  Oliver's  days,  one  that  had 
been  of  the  Bchool,  and  had  taken  an  oath  never  to  see  the  College 
injured,  wna  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  hindered  that  from  being 
demolished,  though  he  suffered  every  other  part  of  the  town  to  be 
ransacked  and  plundered. 

'  The  Royal  Palare  commenceii  in  lCB3  tor  Kinn  Charier  U.  by  Sir 
Christojilicr  ^VIe^l,  but  never  coinpleled,  and  now  u^cd  fur  banacks. 
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At  grateful  Charles's  will,  this  blessing  rose, 

To  balance  all  a  plundered  city's  woes. 

But,  ah !  when  most  she  thought  her  hopes  secure, 

Charles  fell,  nor  left  her  infant  walls  mature ; 

That  cloud  did  all  our  dawn  of  day  dispel, 

In  him  that  pile,  in  him  this  city,  fell. 

Much  for  her  living  sov*reign's  love  she  bore. 

But  by  her  sov'reign's  death  she  suffered  more. 

Oh,  how  might  Winton  in  her  glory  pride. 

If  Charles  had  never  lived,  or  never  died  ! 

Oh,  may  that  pile  enjoy  a  better  fate. 
And  what  great  Charles  began,  may  George  complete  ! 
May  George  on  her  his  wonted  bounty  pour. 
Her  plundered  marble  *  may  his  hands  restore  ! 
Then  shall  this  city's  wealth  once  more  increase. 
And  her  towers,  Kath'rine,  touch  thy  mighty  base. 
Thy  various  pleasures  gen'ral  praise  shall  gain. 
Some  bard  shall  grace  thee  with  a  nobler  strain. 
Windsor  and  Cooper's  Hill  shall  then  agree. 
Both  pleased  to  yield  to  Winchester  and  thee. 


FROM    THE 

EPITHALAMIA  OXONIENSIA    IN   GULIELMI   CAROL!   HENRICI 
ARAUSIONENSIS,  ANNiEgUE  BRITANNICJE  NUPTIA8. 

1734. 


DiLECTAM  Veneri  purpureus  facem 
Optatus  thalamis  Hesperus  extulit : 
Prodit  Virgo ;  decoro 
Prodit  pulchrior  Hespero : 


*  Some  curious  marble  pillars  have  been  conveyed  away  from  the 
palace. 
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.'Equalis  comitum  subsequitur  cohors : 
Lieto  sponaus  adest  cum  juvenum  choro : 

LffitU  rite  puellffi 

Respondent  juvenum  modis. 

^ 

Juv 

Quid,  virgo,  inetuk?  cur  cupidum  ttiit 
Dejectas  lachrymis  sparsa  genas,  times  ? 
Vanos  mitte  timores, 
Splendentesque  oculos  leva. 

^ 

Purl. 

Quid  tantiim  properas  '  ?  num  tibi  languido                                1 

Subrepit  subitus,  sponse,  sopor  ?  Torus                                       1 

Maturalur;  ocellos                                                                  *l 

Paulum  somno  hebetes  leva.                                             1 

Jilt, 

Felix  conjugio,  virgo  !  Tuum  in  sinum 

Mollem  Nassovium  Ulustre  genus  venil; 

Quo  non  clarius  ullum 

Noraen  lama  canit  vetus. 

Putl. 

Felix  conjugio,  sponse  !   Ita  me  male 
Di  perdant,  Veneri  si  quid  adhuc  tusB 

Sol,  aut  viderit  occidens. 

Jm. 

Nassovum  patriorum  squat  honoribus 

Heroum  Amiasi  plurima  sanguinis 

Virtus,  atqiie  tuendsB 

Libertatia  amor  ferox. 

m 

Pud. 

Major  ftemiiiea  laude  araat  arduas 
Kxplorare  vias  Anna  scientiEe, 
Efformata  capacem 
Matemis  animum  artibua. 

5 

Jul,. 

1 

At  nunc  vos  alio  mollis  amor  vocat ; 

Faustis  ite  avibus :  mox  date  mutui 
Chanim  pignus  amoris, 
Spem  magnte  puerum  domus. 

.                        '  Vida  IVoc.  «iii.  9. 

J 
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PueL  Aut  quae  jam  referat  parvula  primulum, 
Pulchellis  oculis,  ore  venustulo, 
Pulchros  matris  ocellos, 
Risus  matris  amabiles. 

Robert  Lowth,  A.B, 

Coll.  Nov.  Soc. 


FROM    THE 

EPICEDIA    OXONIENSIA    IN    OBITUM    FREDERICI    PRINCIPIS 

WALLI^.       1751. 

Enough  of  fruitless  plaint,  and  sorrows  vain  *; — 

If  yet  the  tuneful  verse,  and  heavenly  strain, 

Could  nature's  course  and  fate's  strong  purpose  stay. 

And  give  new  spirit  to  the  lifeless  clay. 

The  muse,  well  skilled  in  every  charm  of  sound. 

Had  drawn  thy  listening  oaks  in  crowds  around ; 

Thy  streams,  O  Isis,  had  forgot  to  flow, 

And  her  sweet  song  liad  bent  the  powers  below. 

But  still  'tis  her's,  nor  fabulous  the  claim^ 
To  crown  with  deathless  praise  the  hero's  name ; 
To  trace  each  feature  of  the  godlike  mind. 
Friend  to  the  world,  and  favourite  of  mankind ; 
Prompt  to  relieve,  and  to  prevent  distress. 
Who  felt  no  greater  blessing  than  to  bless ; 
Patron  of  arts,  who  bade  Britannia  spread 
More  wide  her  sails,  and  commerce  lift  her  head : 
And  still  more  bright  within  the  narrower  line, 
Blest  shade  !  thy  pure  domestic  praise  shall  shine ; 
Where  to  one  point  in  mingled  lustre  ran 
The  rays  of  husband,  father,  friend,  and  man. 

*  lliis  was  the  last  poem  in  the  collection. 
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The  verse  shall  live ;  and  through  the  length  of  time 

Reaeh  every  future  age,  and  distant  clime ; 

The  fair  example  other  realms  adorn, 

And  warm  to  virtue  princes  yet  unborn  : 

Thence  tears  undue  from  foreign  eyes  shall  flow, 

Thence  kindred  hearts  shall  learn  to  soothe  their  woe ; 

The  sire's  great  soul,  in  each  hard  moment  trie<l, 

Sliall  yield  to  heaven,  and  say  "  I'm  satisfied;" 

The  brotlier's  voice  tlie  just  applause  shall  join, 

"  Such  was  my  Frederic's  praise,  and  such  be  mine." 

This  e'en  Augusta  shall  sustain  to  hear, 

And  mix  with  tender  joy  the  silent  tear ; 

While  the  dear  objects  of  her  cares  around 

Shall  pant,  exult,  and  tremble  at  the  sound ; 

Tlie  sacred  name  their  eager  thoughts  shall  raise. 

And  fire  each  little  breast  to  reach  his  father's  praise. 

But  thou,  young  prince,  whom  kinder  fetes  approve. 
Whom  George  embraces  with  a  fother's  love, 
Britain's  chief  care,  since  Heaven's  severe  decree 
Has  fixed  too  soon  our  second  hopes  on  thee ; 
Be  thou  the  first  to  catch  the  generous  fire. 
Assert  thyself,  and  give  us  back  tliy  sire ; 
With  sacred  arts  intent  to  store  thy  breast. 
To  bid  thy  Britain  and  the  world  be  blest ; 
Studious  by  great,  by  gracious  acts  to  move 
Their  loud  acclaim,  but  more  to  win  their  love. 
And  know,  that  monarchs  were  by  heaven  designed 
The  guardians  and  the  parents  of  mankind ; 
Victims  of  power,  devoted  to  the  throne. 
To  make  the  cares  of  multitudes  their  own  : 
Lost  to  themselves,  to  private  joy  and  ease. 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  very  griefs  that  please ; 
By  others'  wants  and  others'  woes  oppressed. 
But  in  the  public  good  supremely  blessed. 
Be  this  thine  mm,  nor  think  true  greatness  lies 
In  regal  pomp,  tlie  gaze  of  vulgar  eyes. 
The  cumbrous  trappings  of  imperial  state,— 
e,  be  just,  be  good,  and  thou  art  great- 
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But  far,  far  banished  from  tliy  younjf  desires. 
Be  conquest's  charms,  and  fierce  ambition's  fires. 
The  rage  of  wanton  power,  and  lawless  sway  ! 
Hear  tliou  the  muse,  for  truth  inspires  her  lay. 

Nature,  emerging  irom  the  £ood,  began 
To  spread  o'er  earth  a  second  race  of  man; 
With  equal  steps  advancing,  human  pride 
Raised  uiiappallerl  her  head,  and  heaven  defied. 
Th'  Almighty  saw  displeased;  and  to  pursue 
With  well-weighed  vengeance  the  presumptuous  cnWf4 
Against  themselves  he  turne<l  their  impious  rage. 
And  bade  ambition  waste  the  rising  age. 
From  deepest  hell  uprose  th'  aspiring  liend ; 
Havoc  and  spoil  her  horrid  steps  attend : 
Dire  lust  of  war,  puffed  up  with  noisy  fame; 
Low-minded  fraud  and  proud  oppression  came  ; 
Last,  but  most  hateful  of  th'  infernal  train. 
Foul  slavery  crouched,  and  patient  dragged  her  chiuii..i 

To  rouse  the  lion  in  the  hardy  chace, 
To  quell  the  tiger's  wide-destroying  race. 
Had  been  tiie  hero's  task ;  the  sylvan  spoil 
Adorned  his  triumph,  and  repaid  his  toil. 
Now  dire  ambition  urged  his  eager  mind 
On  nobler  game,  the  chacc  of  human  kind ; 
Forth  from  his  wilds,  and  from  the  sai-age  prey, 
A  fiercer  monster,  Nimrod,  took  his  way : 
The  furious  liunter,  great  in  lawless  might, 
Led  his  rude  bands  to  rapine,  rage,  and  fight:, 
Awed  with  new  fears,  before  his  wasting  sworf 
The  nations  trembled,  and  confessed  their  Inrdei 
Then  rose,  'mid  streams  of  blood  and  hills  of  slain. 
The  first  proud  Babel  of  tyrannic  reign. 

Yet  pride  unquelled  her  bold  assaults  renewed, 
\'engeaiice  as  oft  the  daring  crime  pursued  ; 
As  oft  ambition  waved  her  flaming  rod. 
Some  chief  went  forth,  the  dreadful  scourge  of  God. 
If  storms  unequal  to  the  guiit  were  found. 
If  dearth  in  vain  had  breathed  destruction  round. 


I 
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Earth  whelmed  whole  cities  in  her  bursting  womb, 
Plague  swrtpt  whole  nations  to  the  crowded  tomb, 
Nor  yet  proud  man  obeyed;  th'  Almighty  Sire 
Then  bared  his  arm,  and,  rising  in  his  ire, 
Aimed  high  the  blow ;  but  dropping  from  his  band 
His  own  red  lightning  and  his  tltree-forhed  brand. 
To  Philip's  son  or  Cffisur's  sword  consigned 
The  task,  more  sharply  to  chastise  mankind  ; 
Roused  dire  Mohammed's  fierce  fanatic  rage, 
Loosed  tlie  mad  Swede  to  lash  an  impious  age ; 
Bade  some  wild  Hun  their  boasted  arts  confound. 
Or  some  vain  Louis  vex  the  natious  round  ; 
Who  Rtill  returning  from  th'  ensanguined  plain, 
With  carnage  gorged,  and  reeking  from  the  slain. 
Found  conscript  slaves  tlie  trophied  arch  to  raise. 
Crowds  to  admire,  and  venal  barib  to  praise. 

Let  no  such  frantic  thirst  thy  soul  inflame, 
Of  hateful  glory  and  of  guilty  fame. 
Britain  from  thee  no  such  mean  triumph  craves ; 
Britain  disdains  a  subject  world  of  slaves. 
To  make  the  wellare  of  mankind  her  care ; 
To  conquer,  but  to  save,  redress,  and  spare ; 
Right,  public  faith,  and  commerce,  to  mountain, 
Join  distant  lands,  and  open  all  the  main ; 
Science  to  spread ;  to  cherbh  arts  of  peace ; 
To  bind  in  one  free  state  all  human  race ; 
To  curb  th'  oppressor,  and  th'  oppressed  to  raise, 
Sucli  Britain's  boast,  and  such  her  monarch's  praise. 
With  conscious  pride  the  Nine  approach  the  throne. 
Resound  his  praises,  and  advance  their  own. 

Nor  tliou,  young  prince,  the  sacred  choir  disdain, 
Wisdom  brings  up,  though  pleasure  leads  the  train. 
With  gentlest  hand  the  muse  shall  form  thy  youth 
Bid  science  smile,  and  smoothe  the  brow  of  truth ; 
Point  the  rough  way  to  virtue's  steep  abode. 
Make  plain  th'  ascent,  and  strew  witii  flowers  the  road. 
In  her  bright  mirror  to  tliy  wondering  eyes 
Shall  mystic  forms  and  pleaiung  shadows  rise : 
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There  thou  the  fedr,  the  good,  expressed  ahaltsee; 
What  to  pursue  shalt  learn,  and  what  to  flee : 
How  passions  torture  and  debase  the  mind. 
How  virtue  blesses  and  exalts  mankind: 
See  her  confessed  in  native  beauty  shine. 
And  in  thy  life  transcribe  the  fair  design. 
Then  shall  the  Muse  record  thine  honoured  name. 
And  crown  those  virtues  she  inspired  with  fame. 
Nor  scorn  her  aid,  nor  thou  thy  smile  refuse ; 
The  muse  shall  grace  thy  reign ;  do  thou  protect  the  muse. 

Robert  Lowth,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Poetry. 


FROM    THE 

PIETAS  OXONIENSIS  IN  OBITUM  GEORGII  II. 
ET  GRATULATIO  IN  GEORGII  III.  INAUGURATIONEM.     1761. 

I.  - 

In  blooming  majesty,  and  graceful  state. 

The  royal  youth  Britannia's  throne  ascends : 
Around,  in  solemn  pomp,  the  virtues  wait. 

And  every  art  and  every  muse  attends. 

The  heaven-born  maids  with  warmth  divine  inspire 
His  glowing  breast,  and  fan  the  generous  fire ; 

The  humbler  arts  his  kind  protection  claim : 
The  vocal  choir  in  many  a  tuneful  lay 
Loud  Paeans  sing,  and  hail  th'  auspicious  day. 

Applaud  his  rising  worth,  and  promise  future  fame. 

II. 

When,  lo !  with  stately  step,  and  awful  mien, 
Hist'ry  advances  to  the  regal  seat; 

Composed  her  motion,  and  her  look  serene, 
Her  vesture  nobly  plain,  and  simply  great. 
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Truth  leads  her  on ;  while  loose  and  iinconfineH 

Floats  her  full  robe ;  and,  waving  in  tlie  wind, 
In  ample  folds  descends  her  sweeping  train. 

In  her  right  hand  a  mighty  roll  she  bears. 

Inscribed  with  everlasting  eharaeters; 
Which  fire,  and  snow,  and  storm,  and  time,  assault  in  vain. 


Then  thus,  unfolding  wide  tli'  eternal  page  : 
"  Behold,  young  prince,  the  mystic  roll  that  brings 

Back  ancient  time,  presenting  each  past  age ; 
That  warns,  instructs,  nor  dares  to  flatter  kings. 

Of  patriots,  tyrants,  here  the  names  remain ; 

The  good,  and  great,  the  wicked,  weak,  and  vain. 
Recorded  here,  to  glory,  or  to  shame. 

Esteemed,  beloved,  admired,  revered,  adored ; 

(Jr  feared,  despised,  detested,  and  abhorred : 
With  awe  behold  !    Tor  here  sliall  stand  enrolled  thy  nun 


I 


But  chief,  the  fortunes  of  thine  ancient  race ; 
Thy  first  regard  tliy  country's  annals  claim: 

Impartial  here  their  various  actions  trace; 
Here  fix  thy  choice,  and  hence  select  tliy  feme. 

Say,  wouldst  thou  stand  the  mark  of  scorn  and  hate, 

Swoll'n  with  vain  pride,  with  lawless  power  elate, 
A  people's  tyrant,  and  a  minion's  slave; 

Or  praised  in  story,  and  renowned  in  song, 

I     The  boast  of  every  age  and  every  tongue, 
Be  numbered  with  the  good,  the  wise,  the  jast,  the  bravi 
Alfred  behold,  in  either  fortune  great ! 
In  peace,  in  war ;  great  in  his  country's  cause  : 

Who  first  fix'd  Britain's  well  proportioned  state 
On  the  firm  base  of  freedom  and  of  laws: 

Mild,  pious,  just ;  e'en  liien  the  scepler'd  sage 
Waked  the  rude  muse,  and  charmed  a  barbarous  age; 
11  h 
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Science  regards  him  still  with  filial  eyes. 

My  records  boast  no  brighter,  fieurer  name ; 

None  e'er  hath  risen  to  such  unsullied  fame : 
And  wilt  thou  fail  my  hopes  ?  shall  none  for  ever  rise  ? 

VI. 

Let  each  immortal  Edward's  high  renown, 
Let  Maud's*  and  Bolingbroke's*  illustrious  heir 

Prompt  thee  with  regal  worth  to  grace  thy  crown ; 
But  their  ambition  deem  beneath  thy  care. 

'Tis  thine  to  reign  (and  greater  canst  thou  be  ?) 

O'er  willing  hearts,  in  just  obedience  free. 
Their  liberty  gives  lustre  to  thy  throne. 

'Tis  thine  to  guard  thy  people,  and  to  bless ; 

In  thine  Eliza's  glorious  reign  express : 
Her  virtues  all  transcribe,  all  her  high  deeds,  but  one '. 

VII. 

Nor  less  intent  ignoble  patlis  to  flee. 

See  John  usurp,  and  then  disgrace  the  throne : 
Britain's  reluctant  neck  compelled  to  free, 

To  Rome's  base  yoke  he  tamely  bends  his  own. 
See  peerless  Edward's  weak  degenerate  son  *, 
By  lavish  pride  and  lawless  pctwer  undone. 

His  haughty  head  see  the  last  Henry  raise; 
Stern,  wilful,  fierce :  his  ruffian  hands  imbued 
In  nobles',  patriots',  queens',  and  martyrs',  blood : 

Staining  the  sacred  cause,  that  makes  his  only  praise. 

VIII. 

Mark  well,  how  dazzled  with  th'  alluring  guise 
Of  boundless  sway,  Stuart's  deluded  race. 

The  phantom  vain  still  glaring  in  their  eyes. 
Plunge  in  th'  abyss  of  ruin  and  disgrace. 


'  Henr}'  II.  *  Henry  V. 

:»  The  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
«  Richard  II. 
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Not  so  Nassau  :  where  glory  points  the  way, 

His  eagle  eye  fixM  on  her  genuine  ray, 
Right  on  he  floars,  nor  veers  from  freedom's  cause  ; 

His  country  rescued  from  her  deep  distress, 

The  hero  flies  to  Britain's  high  redress, 
Supports  her  totfring  shrines,  and  guards  her  injured  law^. 


He,  the  great  pledge  of  vindicated  right. 
Religion,  litws,  to  Biidnswick's  chosen  line 

Transmits;  sccur'd  from  faction's  fell  despite, 
The  bigot's  r^e,  the  tyrant's  claim  divine. 

Well  have  they  fili'd  their  charge :  nor  tliou  ilisduin 

Thb  fair  succession  of  domestic  fame. 
With  all  thy  grandsire'a  wreaths  thy  brows  adorn  : 

So  shall  my  sons  record  thy  deathless  priuse. 

And  stretch  the  bright  example's  fostering  rays 
I  To  patriots,  heroes,  kings,  through  ages  yet  unborn. 

Joseph  Spence,  M.A. 

RggIL'S  rROFEMOR  OF  MODERN    HiSTO 


FROM    THE    ' 
GEORGir 


EPITHALAHM    OXONIENSIA    tN    NUPTIA! 
[II.    ET    SOPBI£   CAROLETT£."       1761. 


At  length  the  gallant  navy  from  afar 
Rises  in  pro»<pect,  with  expanded  wings 
Improving  tlie  kind  gale,  so  long  deiay'd ; 
And  wings  in  pompous  pride  her  easy  way 
To  Albion's  shore,  charg'd  with  tlie  precious  freight 
Of  England's  dearest  hopes,  and  George's  love. 
Not  so  desired,  nor  with  such  treasure  fraught. 
Arrives  the  weallliy  convoy,  from  the  coast 
Of  Ceylon  or  Golconda ;  laden  deep 
I  With  spicy  drugs,  barbaric  gems,  and  gold. 
H  h  -2 
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Nor  he  who  circled  in  his  daring  course 

The  globe  entire,  old  ocean's  utmost  round, 

Brought  back  so  rich  a  prize,  though  with  the  spoils 

Of  proud  Iberia  loaded  he  retum'd : 

Or  captive  in  his  halsers  when  he  dragg'd 

The  vanquished  Gallic  fleets ;  as  now  he  brings. 

More  welcome,  from  Germania's  friendly  shore  '. 

Hail,  kindred  regions,  dear  parental  soil, 
Saxonian  plains  !  where  deep  Visurgis  flows. 
Where  Leina's  doubly-honour'd  *  waters  glide, 
Where  mighty  Albis  draws  his  humid  train  ! 
England  to  you  with  grateful  homage  pays 
Filial  obeisance  meet :  to  you  she  owes 
Her  name,  her  tribes,  her  generous  race ;  to  you 
Her  first,  her  latest  blessings.     Forth  from  you 
Issued  our  sires,  old  Woden's  high-born  sons ; 
Great  Woden  deemed  a  god,  with  uncouth  rites 
By  his  rude  offspring  worshipp'd :  they  their  course 
Adventurous  steered  to  these  alluring  shores. 
First  Hengist,  valiant  chief;  nor  yet  less  wise 
Than  valiant :  he  the  Cantian  world  obtain'd, 
His  new  domain  :  yielded  by  social  league. 
Or  won  by  fair  Rowena's  conquering  charms. 
Next  Ella ;  Cerdic,  and  th'  intrepid  race 
Of  Anglians  from  Eydora's  northern  stream. 
Poured  in  their  numerous  hosts ;  nor  British  prowess. 
Nor  Merlin's  spells,  nor  Arthur  s  puissant  sword, 
Hight  Caliburn,  famed  in  romantic  tale. 
Could  long  withstand  th'  impetuous  onset  bold 
Of  our  great  sires  in  battle.     Soon  they  raised 
On  Britain's  ruins  seven  imperial  thrones ; 
Seven  thrones,  conjoin'd  at  length  in  Cerdic's  race : 
From  whose  high  source  the^stream  of  regal  blood. 
Through  the  long  line  of  English  monarchs  flows, 
Down  to  th'  illustrious  house  of  Lunenburg, 

»  A  charge  deputed  to  Lord  Anson. 

*  By  the  metropolis,  Hanover ;  and  by  the  University  of  Gottingcn. 
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From  ancient  Uruiiswick  named,  (Bniiiswiok,  llie  seat 

Primeval  of  SiLionian  chieftains  old) 

To  George,  great  lieir  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 

And  thou,  Saxonia's  brighest  ornament 
Erewhile,  now  England's  boast,  and  highest  pride, 
Welcome  to  these  congenial  shores :  to  this 
Ambiguous  land,  another  Saxony- 
See  thine  own  people,  thy  compatriot  tribes, 
With  heartfelt  joy,  and  zealous  loud  acclaim, 
Thy  blest  arrival  hail.     Though  severed  long 
From  their  original  soil,  on  foreign  stock 
Though  grafted,  not  degenerate :  still  within 
Works  the  wild  vigour  of  the  parent  root: 
Rough,  hardy,  brave  ;  by  force  intractable. 
Or  lawless  rule ;  patient  of  equal  sway. 
With  equal  freedom  tempering  regal  power. 
Be  this  thy  better  country ;  nor  regret 
Thy  natal  plains,  though  dear ;  here  thou  slialt  find 
What  largely  shall  o'erpay  thy  loss.     Lo  !  here 
Thy  parent,  brotlier,  friend,  all  charities 
Comprised  in  one,  thy  consort,  with  fond  wish 
Expects  thee ;  sceptered  George,  with  every  grace 
Adom'd  :  yet  more  renown'd  for  virtue's  pnuse, 
Faith,  honour,  in  green  years  wisdom  mature, 
True  majesty  with  awful  goodness  crown'd. 
He  shall  assuage  thy  grief:  his  thoughtful  breast. 
Studious  of  England's  glory,  Europe's  weal. 
Thou  in  return  sbalt  soothe  with  tender  smiles, 
Endearing  blandishment,  and  equal  love. 
Nor  shall  Heaven's  gift,  fruit  of  the  genial  bed, 
Be  wanting ;  pledge  of  public  happiness 
Secure  ;  dear  source  of  long  domestic  joys. 
Here  thou  shall  reign  a  second  Caroline ; 
Diffusing  from  the  tJirone  a  milder  ray, 
Soft  beauty's  uncxpressivc  influence  sweet: 
Prompt  to  relieve  th'  opprest;  to  wipe  away 
The  widow's  tears;  to  call  forth  modest  worth ; 
'o  cberish  droojiing  virtue ;  patroness 
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Of  science  and  of  arts ;  friend  to  the  muse, 
Of  every  grateful  muse  the  favourite  theme. 

Hail,  sovereign  lady,  dearest  dread  !  accept 
E'en. now  this  homage  of  th'  officious  muse, 
That  on  the  verge  extreme  of  Albion's  cliff 
With  gratulation  thy  first  steps  prevents, 
Though  mean,  yet  ardent ;  and  salutes  thine  ear 
With  kindred  accents  in  Teutonic  lays. 

Joseph  Spence,  M.A. 

Kbgius  Professor  of  Modern  History. 


PROM    TUE 


^^  GRATULATIO    OXONIENSIS   OB    GEORGIUM    FREDERICUM 
AUGUSTUM,    WALLl.E    PRINCIPEM,    NATUM."       1762. 

Hail  to  the  sacred  day,  that  gives  an  heir 
To  Britain's  throne,  and  opes  th'  extended  view 
Of  glories  yet  remote  !  di'  auspicious  day, 
Now  crown'd  witli  recent  honours,  nor  before 
To  Britons  unendear'd,  that  saw  matured 
In  full  event  great  Nassau's  glorious  plan ; 
Religion,  freedom,  on  the  solid  base 
Of  law  erected ;  and  th'  important  charge 
Consigned  to  Brunswick's  chosen  race ;  a  line 
Of  patriot  kings,  ordain'd  to  guard  secure 
The  rich  deposit,  and  to  latest  times 
Inviolate  the  blessing  to  convey. 

Thrice  happy  Britain !  by  th'  encircling  sea 
Divided  from  the  world ;  in  arts,  in  arms, 
Pre-eminent :  but  far  above  the  rest 
In  the  high  privilege  of  legal  sway 
Distinguished ;  where  the  civil  powers  triform, 
Of  various  aim,  in  union  meet  combined. 
Each  tempering  each  in  just  degree,  hold  on 
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Their  steady  courec,  and  tend  to  one  fix'd  point, 
The  geneml  good.     As  in  tliis  mundane  frame, 
Atlju!>ted  by  tli'  All-wise  Areh-builder's  Land, 
Each  rolling  sphere,  wand'ring  in  regular  maze. 
Prime,  or  attendant ;  every  part,  each  grain, 
Each  atom,  with  due  poise,  and  moment  due, 
Adds  his  conspiring  influence,  and  attracts. 
Attracted ;  while  the  great  superior  orb. 
All-cheering  fount  of  light,  himself  obeys 
The  general  impulse  :  he  from  his  high  state 
With  undiminish'd  majesty  descends. 
Revolving  round  the  common  central  goal, 
With  solemn  pace,  and  jouis  the  mystic  dance. 

O  fairest  form  of  well-built  polity, 
By  ancient  sages  sought  in  vain,  unknown 
To  foreign  climes,  Britmn's  peculiar  boast ! 
O  justly  dear  to  all  thy  sons ;  of  all 
Regardful  \  safe  in  thy  protection  rests 
The  lowly  cot ;  nor  less  the  regal  throne 
Stands  firm  by  thee,  and  owns  thy  guardian  care. 
By  thee  secure,  the  sceptre  of  the  main. 
From  sire  to  son  transmitted,  shall  descend 
Through  Brunswick's  line;  nor  know  the  frequent  change. 
And  sad  vicissitude,  that  still  attends 
Tyrannic  rule  unblest.     There  dark  distrust. 
Pale  jealousy,  and  fear,  with  haggard  look, 
For  ever  dwell :  while  lurking  fraud  her  snares 
Spreads  through  tie  guarded  dome;  and  close  cabal, 
Shunning  day's  dreaded  eye,  o'er  danger  broods. 
See^  where  immured  in  cheerless  state  unseen. 
Sits  the  proud  eastern  despot ;  feared  of  all, 
Himself  most  insecure :  no  kindred  near. 
No  friend  as  his  own  soul ;  from  all  the  joys 
Of  social  life  sequestered ;  a  dark  void 
Surrounds  the  desert  throne,  distain'd  with  blood 
Of  brethren,  rivals  deem'd ;  congenial  blood, 
Dire  ofispring,  at  suspicion's  horrid  shrine 
Pour'd  out,  the  tyrant's  guardian  deity. 
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Preposterous,  who  in  frantic  fear  destroys 
His  best  supports,  and  with  blind  confidence 

Against  his  own  bare  bosom  arms  his  slaves  ' ! 

***** 

But  learn,  ye  Britons,  with  observance  due^ 
With  holy  estimation,  and  deep  awe. 
Your  country,  your  religion,  to  revere. 
Your  laws,  your  liberty  ;  ye  princes,  learn. 
That  not  the  vain  acquist  of  boundless  sway. 
Too  big  for  man  to  wield,  for  angel's  grasp 
Too  big;  but  fidr  equality  of  rule. 
But  power  obedient  to  the  rein  of  law. 
To  reason,  justice,  faith,  true  greatness  gives. 
Gives  true  authority  to  kings.     Here  fix 
The  butt  of  your  ambition ;  hither  aim 
Your  whole  intent.     Be  this  your  majesty. 
Your  strength ;  in  this  your  safety  stands ;  in  this^ 
Your  happiness,  your  virtue,  and  your  praise. 

Joseph  Spence,  M.A. 

Reoius  Professor  of  Modern  History. 


AN 

ODE  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IN    IMITATION    OF   THE    SIXTH    ODE   OF   THE 
THIRD    BOOK    OF    HORACE. 

I. 

Briton  !  the  thunder  of  the  wrath  divine, 

Due  to  thy  fathers'  crimes,  and  long  withheld  from  thine, 

>  An  animated  episode  on  the  recent  events  in  Russia  was  here 
expunged  by  the  authorities  appointed  to  revise  the  collection. 
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Shall  burst  with  teiifolil  rage  on  thy  di-voted  head  ; 

Unless  with  conscious  terror  awed. 
By  meek  heart-Htruck  repeutance  led, 

Huppliaiit  t}iou  fell  before  th'  offended  God  : 
If  Imply  yet  thou  may'at  avert  his  ire. 
And  stay  his  arm  outstretch'd  to  launch  th'  avenging  fire. 


Did  not  high  God  of  old  ordaiu, 

Wheu  to  thy  ^asp  he  gave  the  sceptre  of  the  main, 
That  empire  in  this  favour'd  land, 
Fix'd  on  religion's  solid  base  should  stand  f 

When  from  tliy  struggling  neck  he  broke 

Th'  inglorions,  galling,  pupal  yoke ; 
Humbled  the  pride  of  haughty  Spain, 
And  freed  thee  by  a  woman-hero's  hand ; 
He  then  confirmed  the  strong  decree : 
"  Briton,  be  i-irtuoiis  and  be  free : 

Be  truth,  be  sanctity  thy  guide; 

Be  humble :  fear  thv  God,  and  fear  thou  none  beside. 


Oft  has  tir  offended  Power  his  rising  anger  shown  : 
Led  on  by  his  avenging  band. 
Rebellion  triumphs  in  the  land  : 
Twice  have  her  barbarous  sons  our  war-tmio'd  hosts  o'er- 
throwii. 
They  fell  a  cheap  inglorious  prey : 
Th'  ambitious  victor's  boast  was  half  suppress'd. 

While  heaven-bred  fear  and  wild  dismay 
Unroann'd  the  warrior's  he^,  and  reign'd  in  every  breast. 


Her  arms  to  foreign  lands  Britannia  bore ; 
Her  arms  auspicious  now  no  more ! 
With  frequent  conquests  where  the  sires  were  crown'<l. 
I  The  sous  ill-fated  fell,  and  bit  the  hostile  ground : 
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The  tame  war-trading  Belgian  fled, 

Wliile  in  his  cause  the  Briton  bled : 
The  Gaul  stood  wond'ring  at  his  own  success; 
Oft  did  his  hardiest  bands  their  wonted  fears  confess: 

Struck  with  dismay,  and  meditating  flight, 

While  the  brave  foe  still  urged  th'  unequal  fight, 
While  William,  with  his  father's  ardour  fired. 
Through  all  th'  undaunted  host  the  generous  flame  inspired. 

V. 

But  heavier  far  the  weight  of  shatne. 
That  sunk  Britannia's  naval  £Eune : 
In  vain  she  spreads  her  once  victorious  sails ; 
Or  fear,  or  rashness,  in  her  chiefs  prevails ; 
And  wildly  these  prevent,  those  basely  shun  the  fight. 
Content  with  humble  praise,  the  foe 
Avoids  the  long-impending  blow. 
Improves  the  kind  escape,  and  triumphs  in  his  flight. 

VI. 

The  monstrous  age,  which  still  increasing  years  debase. 
Which  teems  with  unknown  crimes,  and  genders  new  dis- 
grace. 

First,  unrestrain'd  by  honour,  faith,  or  shame. 

Confounding  every  sacred  name, 
The  hallowed  nuptial  bed  with  lawless  lust  profaned : 

Derived  from  this  polluted  source. 

The  dire  corruption  held  its  course 
Through  the  whole  cankered  race,  and  tainted  all  the  land. 

VII. 

The  rip'ning  maid  is  versed  in  ev'ry  dang'rous  art. 
That  ill  adorns  the  form,  while  it  corrupts  the  heart : 
Practised  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  play. 
In  wanton  mask  to  lead  the  way. 
To  move  the  pliant  limbs,  to  roll  the  luring  eye ; 
With  folly's  gayest  partisans  to  vie. 
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*  In  empty  noise  and  vain  expense ; 
To  celebrate  with  flaunting  air 
The  midnif^bt  rereb  of  the  fiur ; 
Studious  of  erery  praise,  but  virtue,  truth,  and  sense. 


Thus  lesson'd  in  intrigue,  lier  early  thought  unproves, 
Nor  meditates  in  vain  forbidden  loves  : 

SooD  the  gay  nymph  in  Cyprus'  train  shall  rove, 
Free  and  at  large  amidst  th'  Idalian  grove ; 
Or  haply  jealous  of  the  voice  of  fame. 
Masked  in  tlic  matron's  sober  name. 
With  many  a  well-dissembled  wile 
The  kind  convenient  husband's  care  beguile  ; 
More  deeply  versed  in  Venus'  mystic  lore, 
Yet  for  such  meaner  arts  too  lofty  and  sublime ; 

The  proud,  high-born,  patrician  whore 
Bears  unabashed  her  front,  and  glories  in  her  crime. 


Hither  from  city,  and  from  court, 

The  votaries  of  love  resort; 
The  rich,  the  great,  the  gay,  and  tlie  severe ; 

The  pension'd  architect  of  laws  ; 

The  patriot,  loud  in  virtue's  cause; 
Proud  of  imputed  worth,  tlie  peer. 
Regardless  of  his  faith,  liis  country,  or  his  name. 

He  pawns  his  honour  and  estate  ; 

Nor  reckons  at  how  dear  a  rate 
He  purchases  disease,  and  servitude,  and  shame. 


Not  from  such  dastard  sires,  to  every  virtue  lost. 
Sprung  the  brave  youth  which  Brilaiii  once  could  boasl : 

Who  curb'd  the  Gaul's  usurping  sway. 

Who  swept  tir  unnuraber'd  hosts  away, 
13 
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In  Agincourt's  and  Cressy's  glorious  plain ; 

Who  dyed  the  seas  with  Spanish  blood. 

Their  vainly-vaunted  fleets  subdued, 
And  spread  the  mighty  wreck  o'er  all  the  vanquish'd  main. 

XI. 

No, — 'twas  a  gen'rous  race,  by  worth  transmissive  known : 
In  their  bold  breast  their  fathers'  spirit  glowed ; 
In  their  pure  veins  their  mothers'  virtue  flow'd : 
They  made  hereditary  praise  their  own. 
The  sire  his  emulous  offspring  led, 
The  rougher  paths  of  fame  to  tread ; 
The  matron  trainM  her  spotless  youth, 
In  honour,  sanctity,  and  truth ; 
Formed  by  th'  united  parents'  care. 

The  sons,  though  bold,  were  wise;  the  daughters  chaste, 
though  fair. 

XII. 

How  time,  all-wasting,  e'en  the  worst  impairs. 
And  each  foul  age  to  dregs  still  fouler  runs  ! 

Our  sires,  more  vicious  e'en  than  theirs. 

Left  us,  still  more  degenerate  heirs. 
To  spawn  a  baser  brood  of  monster-breeding  sons  *. 

*  In  reference  to  the  religious  characteristics  of  the  age,  a  wit  of  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Second  has  thus  paraphrased  the  concluding 


stanza : — 


"  Our  grandfathers  were  Papists, 
Our  fathers  Presbyterians, 
Ourselves  are  all  rank  atheists, — 
Our  children  must  be  queer  ones  I 
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Now  had  the  son  of  Jove,  mature,  attaiii'd 

The  joyfuL  prime,  when  youth,  elate  and  gay. 
Steps  into  life;  and  follows  unrestrainM 

Where  paasion  leads,  or  prudence  points  the  way. 
In  the  pure  mind,  at  thoae  ambiguous  years. 

Or  vice,  rank  weed,  first  strikes  her  pois'iious  root : 
Or  haply  virtue's  opening  bud  appears. 

By  just  degrees ;  fair  bloom  of  fairest  fruit : 
Summer  shall  ripen  what  the  spring  began, 
Youth's  generous  fires  will  glow  more  constant  in  the  man. 


As  on  a  day,  reflecting  on  his  age, 

For  highest  deeds  now  ripe,  Alcides  sought 
Retirement,  nurae  of  contemplation  sage  ! 

Step  following  step,  and  thought  succeeding  rlimi;;! 
Musing,  with  steady  pace  the  youth  pursued 

His  walk  ;  Eind  lost  in  meditation,  stray'd 
Far  in  a  lonely  vale,  with  solitude 

Conversing;  while  intent  his  mind  survcy'd 
The  dubious  path  of  life :  before  him  lay 
Here  Virtue's  rough  ascent,  there  Pleasure's  flow'ry  v 


Much  did  the  view  divide  bis  wav'ring  mind; 

Now  glow'd  his  breast  with  generous  thirst  of  fame, 
^ow  love  of  ease  to  softer  thought  inclined 


r  thought 
,  and  quench'il  the  rising  flame. 
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When  lo !  far  off  two  female  forms  he  spies. 
Direct  to  him  their  steps  they  seem  to  bear : 

Both  large  and  tall,  exceeding  human  size ; 
Both,  fieur  exceeding  human  beauty,  fair. 

Graceful,  yet  each  with  different  grace,  they  move ; 

This  striking  sacred  awe ;  that  softer,  winning  love. 

IV. 

The  first  in  native  dignity  surpassed; 

Artless  and  unadorn'd,  she  pleased  the  more ; 
Health  o'er  her  looks  a  genuine  lustre  cast ; 

A  vest,  more  white  than  new-&ll'n  snow,  she  wore ; 
August  she  trod,  yet  modest  was  her  air, 

Serene  her  eye,  yet  darting  heavenly  fire. 
Still  she  drew  near ;  and  nearer  still  more  fiedr, 

More  mild  appeared :  yet  such  as  might  inspire 
Pleasure  corrected  with  an  awful  fear, 
Majestically  sweet,  and  amiably  severe. 

V. 

The  other  dame  seemed  e'en  of  fiiirer  hue : 

But  bold  her  mien,  unguarded  roved  her  eye, 
And  her  flush'd  cheeks  confessed  at  nearer  view 

The  borrowed  blushes  of  an  artful  dye. 
All  soft  and  delicate,  with  airy  swim 

Lightly  she  danced  along ;  her  robe  betray'd 
Through  the  clear  texture  every  tender  limb. 

Heightening  the  charms  it  only  seemed  to  shade. 
And  as  it  flow'd  adown,  so  loose  and  thin, 
Her  stature  showed  more  tall,  more  snowy  white  her  skin. 

VI. 

Oft  with  a  smile  she  view'd  herself  askance ; 

E'en  on  her  shade  a  conscious  look  she  threw : 
Then  all  around  her  cast  a  careless  glance. 

To  mark  what  gazing  eyes  her  beauty  drew. 
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As  they  came  near,  befure  tliat  otlier  maid. 
Approaching  decent,  eagerly  she  press'd, 

Witli  hasty  step ;  nor  of  repulse  afraid. 

The  wond'rin^  youth  with  freedom  bland  address'd  : 

With  winning  fondness  on  hin)  neck  she  hung. 

Sweet  as  the  lioney-Klew  flowM  her  enchanting  tongue. 


•'  Dear  Hercules,  whence  this  unkind  delay  ? 

Dear  youth,  wh^t  doubt*  can  thus  distract  lliy  mind  ? 
Securely  follow  where  I  lead  the  way. 

And  range  through  wilds  of  pleasure  unconfin'il. 
Witli  me  retire  from  noise,  and  paiu,  and  care, 

Embathed  in  bliss,  and  wrapp'd  Jn  endless  ease : 
Rough  is  the  road  to  fame,  through  blood  and  war ; 

Smooth  is  my  way,  and  all  my  paths  are  peace. 
With  me  retire,  from  toils  and  perils  free ; 
Leave  honour  to  the  wretch:  pleasures  were  made  ftir  the* 


"  Then  will  1  grant  thee  all  thy  soul's  desire; 

All  that  may  charm  thine  ear,  and  please  tliy  sigjit : 
All  that  thy  tliought  can  frame,  or  wish  require^ 

To  steep  thy  ravUh'd  senses  in  delight. 
The  sumptuous  feast,  enhanced  with  music's  sound. 

Fittest  to  tune  tlie  melting  soul  to  love  ; 
Rich  odours,  breatliing  choicest  sweets  around ; 

The  fragrant  bow'r,  cool  fountain,  sliady  grove ; 
Fresh  flowers  to  strew  thy  couch,  and  crown  tliy  head  ; 
Joy  shall  attend  thy  steps,  and  ease  shall  smootlie  thy  boil. 


*'  These  will  I  freely,  constantly  supply : 

Pleasures  not  earn'd  with  toil,  nor  mix'd  with  woi 

Far  from  tliy  rest  repining  want  shall  fly. 
Nor  labour  bathe  in  sweat  thy  careful  brow. 
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Mature  the  copious  harvest  shall  be  thine ; 

Let  the  strong  hind  subdue  the  stubborn  soil : 
Leave  the  rash  soldier  spoils  of  war  to  win ; 

Won  by  the  soldier,  thou  shalt  share  the  spoil : 
These  softer  cares  my  blest  allies  employ, 
New  pleasures  to  invent ;  to  wish,  and  to  enjoy." 

X. 

The  youth  her  winning  voice  attentive  caught, 

He  gazed  impatient  on  the  smiling  maid ; 
Still  gazed  and  listen'd ;  then  her  name  besought : 

^^  My  name,  iiEur  youth,  is  Happiness,"  she  said. 
^'  Well  can  my  friends  this  envied  truth  maintain ; 

They  share  my  bliss,  they  best  can  speak  my  praise. 
Though  slander  call  me  Sloth,— detraction  vain ! 

Heed  not  what  Slander,  vain  detractor,  says : 
Slander,  still  prompt  true  merit  to  de&me, 
To  blot  the  brightest  worth,  and  blast  the  fairest  name." 

XI. 

By  this  arrived  the  fair  majestic  maid : 

(She  all  the  while,  with  the  same  modest  pace. 
Composed,  advanced :)  "  Know,  Hercules,"  she  said, 

With  manly  tone,  "  thy  birth  of  heavenly  race ; 
Thy  tender  age,  tliat  loved  instruction's  voice. 

Promised  thee  generous,  patient,  brave,  and  wise ; 
When  manhood  should  confirm  thy  glorious  choice : 

Now  expectation  waits  to  see  thee  rise. 
Rise,  youth  !  exalt  thyself,  and  me :  approve 
Thy  high  descent  from  heav'n;  and  dare  be  worthy  Jove. 

XII. 

*'  But  what  truth  prompts,  my  tongue  shall  not  disguise, 
The  steep  ascent  must  be  with  toil  subdued. 

Watchings  and  cares  must  win  the  lofty  prize, 
Proposed  by  Heaven  ;  true  bliss,  and  real  good. 
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Honour  rewaril§  Uie  brave  and  bold  alone ; 

She  spurns  the  tiiiioroas,  indolent,  and  liase  r 
Danger  and  tuil  stand  stern  before  her  tlirono. 

And  guard  (so  Jove  commands)  the  sucred  place : 
Who  seeks  her  must  the  mighty  cost  sustain, 
And  pay  the  price  of  fame, — labour,  and  care,  and  paiti. 


"  Would'st  thou  engage  the  gods'  pecidiar  care, 

O  Hercules,  th"  immortal  powers  adore ; 
With  a  pure  heart,  with  sacrifice  and  pcayer, 

Attend  their  altars,  and  their  aid  implore. 
Or  wouldst  thou  gain  thy  country's  loud  applause, 

Loved  as  her  father,  as  her  god  adored, 
Be  thou  the  bold  assertor  of  her  cause  : 

Her  voice,  in  council ;  in  the  fight,  her  sword. 
In  peace,  in  war,  pursue  thy  country's  goo*!. 
For  her  bare  thy  bold  breast,  and  pour  thy  generous  hlw 
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"  Wouldst  thou,  to  quell  the  proud,  and  lift  th'  opprew^ed. 

In  arts  of  war  and  tnatchless  strength  excel  ? 
First  conquer  thou  thyself.     To  ease,  to  rest. 

To  each  soft  thought  of  pleasure,  bid  farewell. 
The  night,  alternate  due  to  sweet  repose. 

In  watches  waste ;  in  painful  march,  the  day : 
Congealed  amidst  the  rigorous  winter's  snows ; 

Scorched  by  the  summer's  thirst-inflaming  ray. 
Thy  hardened  limbs  shall  boast  superior  might : 
Vigour  shall  brace  thine  arm,  resistless  iit  the  ligiil." 


"  Hear'st  thou  what  monsters  then  thou  must  engage  .•■ 
(Abrupt  oays  ^th)  what  toiU  she  bids  thee  prove '! 

What  endless  toils  ?  Ill  fit  thy  tender  age 
Tiunult  and  war :  fit  age  for  joy  and  lore ! 
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Turn,  gentle  youth,  to  me,  to  love  and  joy  ! 

To  these  I  leiid :  no  monster  here  shall  stay-il 
Thine  easy  course  ;  no  cares  thy  peace  annoy: 

I  lead  to  bliss  a  nearer,  smoother  way- 
Short  is  my  way,  fair,  easy,  smooth,  and  plain ; 
Turn,  gentle  youth !  with  me  eternal  pleasures  reign." 


"  What  pleasures,  vain,  mistaken  wretch,  are  thine? 

(Virtue  with  scorn  replied)  who  sleep'st  in  ease 
Insensate;  whose  soft  limbs  the  toil  decline 

That  seasons  bliss,  and  makes  enjoyment  please  : 
Draining  the  copious  bowl,  ere  thirst  require ; 

Feasting,  ere  hunger  to  the  feast  invite; 
Wliose  tasteless  joys  andctpate  desire ; 

Whom  luxury  supplies  with  appetite. 
Yet  nature  loalhs :  and  tliou  employ'st  in  vain, 
Variety  and  art  to  conquer  her  disdain. 


"  The  sparkling  nectar,  cooled  witli  summer  snows. 

The  dainty  board,  with  choicest  viands  spread, 
To  tliee  are  tasteless  all !  Sincere  repose 

Flies  from  thy  flowery  couch  and  downy  bed. 
For  tbon  art  only  tired  with  indolence, 

Nor  sleep  with  self-rewarding  toil  hast  bought ; 
Th*  imperfect  sleep  that  lulls  thy  languid  sense 

In  dull  oblivious  interval  of  tliought, 
That  kindly  steab  th'  inactive  hours  away, 
From  the  long  ling'ring  space  that  leiigtliens  out  the 


"  From  bounteous  nature's  unexhausted  storeit 
Flows  the  pure  fountain  of  sincere  delights :  ' 

Averse  from  her  you  waste  the  joyless  hours ; 
Sleep  drowiis  thy  days,  and  riot  rules  tliy  nights. 
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Immortal  though  thou  art,  itidigniuit  Jove 

Hurled  thee  from  heaven,  th'  immortala'  blisBfid  place ; 
For  ever  banished  from  the  realms  above. 

To  dwell  on  earth  with  mail's  degenerate  race : 
Fitter  abode :  on  earth  alike  disgraced ; 
Rejected  by  the  wise,  aud  by  the  fool  embraced. 


"  Fond  wretch,  tliat  vainly  weenest  all  delight 

To  gratify  the  sense  reserved  for  thee  ! 
Yet  the  most  pleasing  object  to  the  sight, 

Thine  own  feir  action,  never  didst  thou  see. 
Though  lulled  with  softest  sounds  thou  liest  along, 

Soft  music,  warbling  voices,  melting  lays; 
Ne'er  didst  thou  hear,  more  sweet  tlian  sweetest  song. 

Charming  the  soul,  thou  ne'er  didst  hear  thy  praise. 
No, — to  thy  revels  let  the  fool  repair : 
To  suchgosmoothethyspeech,  and  spread  tliy  tempting  snare. 


"  Vast  happiness  enjoy  thy  gay  allies  ! 

A  youth  of  follies,  on  old  age  of  cares : 
Young,  yet  enervate ;  old,  yet  never  wise  ; 

Vice  wastes  their  vigoiu",  and  their  mind  impairs. 
Vain,  idle,  delicate,  in  thoughtless  ease, 

Ileserving  woes  for  age,  their  time  they  spend  : 
All  wTetched,  hopeless,  in  the  eiil  days. 

With  sorrow  to  the  verge  of  life  they  tend, 
Grieved  witli  the  present,  of  the  past  ashamed  ; 
They  live,  and  are  despised ;  they  die,  nor  more  are  named. 


"  But  with  the  gods,  and  godlike  men,  I  dwell : 
Me,  hLs  supreme  delight,  tb'  almighty  sire 

Regards,  well  pleased ;  whatever  works  excel. 
All,  or  divine  or  human,  1  inspire. 
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Couti-tel  witli  strength,  and  industry  with  art. 
In  luiion  meet  conjoined  with  me  reside  : 

My  dictates  arm,  instruct,  and  mend  the  heart ; 
The  surest  policy,  the  wisest  guide : 

With  me  true  friendship  dwells ;  sho  deigits  to  bind 

Those  generous  souls  alone,  whom  I  before  have  joined. 


"  Nor  need  my  friends  the  various  costly  feast ; 

Hunger  to  them  tli'  effect  of  art  supplies  : 
Labour  prepares  their  weary  limbs  to  rest ; 

Sweet  is  tlieir  sleep ;  light,  cheerful,  stroiijf,  they  riae. 
Through  health,  through  joy,  through  pleasure  and  renown, 

They  tread  my  paths;  and  by  a  soft  descent, 
At  length  to  age  all  gently  sinking  down, 

Look  back  with  transport  on  a  life  well  spent : 
In  which  no  hour  flew  unimproved  away ; 
In  which  some  generous  deed  distinguished  every  day. 


"  And  when,  tlie  destined  term  at  length  complete. 

Their  ashes  rest  in  peace  ;  eternal  fame 
Sounds  wide  their  praise,  triumphant  over  fate ; 

In  sacred  song  for  ever  lives  their  name. 
This,  Hercules,  is  happiness  !  Obey 

My  voice,  and  live.     Let  thy  celestial  birth 
Lift  and  enlarge  thy  thoughts.     Behold  the  way 

That  leads  to  fume,  and  raises  thee  from  earth, 
Immortal.     Lo,  I  guide  thy  steps  !  Arise, 
Pursue  the  glorious  path,  and  claim  thy  nati\'e  skies." 


Her  words  breathe  fire  celestial,  and  impart 
Xew  vigour  to  his  soul,  that  sudden  caught 

The  generous  flame :  with  great  intent  his  heart 
Swells  full,  and  labours  with  exalted  thought ; 
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The  mist  of  error  from  his  eyes  dispelled, 

Tlirougli  all  her  fraudful  arts,  in  clearest  ligl>t, 

Sloth  in  her  native  form  he  now  beheld : 

Unveiled  she  stood  confessed  before  his  sight ; 

False  siren  !  AU  her  vaunted  charms,  that  shone 

So  fresh  erewhile  and  fair,  now  withered,  pale,  and  gone. 


No  more  the  rosy  bloom  in  sweet  disguise 

Masks  her  dissembled  looks:  each  borrowed  grace 
Leaves  her  wan  cheek ;  pale  sickness  clouds  her  eyes. 

Livid  and  sunk,  and  passions  dim  her  face. 
As  when  fair  Iris  has  awhile  displayed 

Her  watery  arch,  with  gaudy  painture  gay  ; 
While  yet  we  gaze,  the  glorious  colours  fade, 

Anil  from  our  wonder  gently  steal  away : 
Where  shone  the  beauteous  phantom,  erst  so  bright, 
Now  lowers  the  low-hung  cloud,  all  gloomy  to  the  sight. 


But  Virtue,  more  engaging,  all  tlie  while 

Disclosed  new  charms ;  more  lovely,  more  serene ; 
Beaming  sweet  influence:  a  milder  smile 

Softened  tlie  terrors  of  her  lofty  mien, 
"  Lead,  goddess,  I  am  thine  I   (transported  cried 

Alcides,)   "  O  propitious  power,  thy  way 
Teach  me ;  possess  my  soul ;  be  thou  my  guide  : 

I'rom  thee,  O  never,  never  let  me  stray  !" 
While  ardent  thus  tlie  youth  his  vows  addressed. 
With  all  the  goddess  filled,  already  glowed  his  breast. 


The  heavenly  maid  with  strength  divine  endued 
His  daring  soul,  there  all  her  powers  combined ; 

Firm  constancy,  undaunted  forritude, 

Enduring  patience,  armed  his  mighty  mind. 
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Unmoved  in  toils,  in  dangers  undismayed. 
By  many  a  hardy  deed  and  bold  emprise, 

From  fiercest  monsters,  through  her  powerful  aid, 
He  freed  the  eartii ;  through  her  lie  (rained  the  skies. 

'Twas  Virtue  phiced  him  in  the  blest  abode, 

Cmwued  with  eternal  youth,  among  the  gods  a  god ! 


PROLOGUE  TO  VENICE  PRESERVED, 

ACTKD    BY   THE    VOUNG    (iENTLEMEN    OF    WINCHEblEU 
COLLEGE,    IN    1755. 

[Commiinicaltd  bjf  Dr.  H  urfon  to  the  Hampshire  RfiHailory,  in  1799, 
and  there  taid  to  haee  btfn  fast  published  in  the  O^tford  Stadeni. 
about  forty  years  before.] 

As  some  clean  housewife's  hospitable  care 

Serves  to  her  guests  good  wholesome  country  bre. 

Such  as  her  own  domestic  stores  afibrd ; 

With  willing  hand  she  spreads  the  liomely  board, 

Where  neatness  and  simplicity  impart 

A  taste  unknown  to  luxury  and  art: 

Such  is  our  aim  to-night ;  by  means  like  these 

'Tis  our  ambition's  humble  care  to  please ; 

To  pomp  and  show  we  make  no  vain  pretence, 

We  feast  you  here,  with  nature,  and  with  sense ; 

With  Otway's  scenes :  with  early  genius  blest. 

Here  '  first  the  muse  the  tender  bard  possessed ; 

And  here,  where  first  the  powerful  impulse  came. 

He  learned  to  guide  the  heaven-descended  flame. 

Yet  easy  still,  nor  o'er-refined  by  art, 

He  speaks  the  native  language  of  the  heart. 

'  Ocway  wag  a  scholar  of  Winchester  College. 
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Attend !  these  scenes  yoar  just  regard  lUmand ; 
See  treason's  sons,  a  dire  infpmal  band, 
LcMMe  to  the  eaend  ties  of  hmiBn  kind, 
In  daA  aodetf  of  guilt  omibiisctt ! 
Wlmn  half  last  of  power,  and  brutal  rage. 
And  blade  rerei^e,  in  Ikorrid  le^ne  engage, 
T"  Invade  tkeir  peaceful  cmuiUy'a  ncred  rest. 
To  plunge  tbeir  nuUes  daggers  in  her  breast, 
Xo  whelm  in  min  the  Venetian  state, — 
and  tremble  lor  Britannia's  £ue. 


Toplu 
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AD  ORNATISSIMAH  PUELLAM '. 


[TlemMtiiiif  ^tUiodr  kMtbtt»dmmtd /or  Dr.  Jakuom.  by  UMn. 
KiiAy  «>tf  Kdbw.-  Iko^h  tlf  BSior  of  lit  «w  tdiiiom  of  flwwJ 
(voLLp.  134.}aaMCf  (ifjirurfiffco/L^i.  Tit  iJea  u 
bommtd/nmtUimdEltsyoftht  Ut  boitk  of  Prnprrtimt.] 

Vahx  dt  arti,  nt  stn£o  modus, 
Formoaa  vijgo,  mt  speculo  quies ; 
Curamque  qoxrendi  decoria 
Mitte,  sapervacoosque  coltns. 

Ut  fortoitis  vema  coloribus 
DiBtincta  migo  rura  magis  placent, 
Nee  invideat  horto  oitenti 
Divitias  operosiore«: 

Btandoqne  fons  cum  mnrmure  pulchrius 
Obliquat  ultro  prsecipitem  ^igam,  et 
Inter  reluctantes  lapilloe 

Ducit  aquas  temere  sequentes: 

'  MiM  Molfnmz,  of  Wincbcatef. 
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Ut  fontium  inter  murmura  et  arborum, 
Lenes  susurros  dulce  sonant  aves ; 
Et  arte  nuUa,  gratiores 

Ingeminant  sine  lege  cantus : 

Nativa  sic  te  gratia,  te  nitor 
Simplex  decebit,  te  veneres  tu» : 
Nudus  Cupido  suspicatur 
Artifices  nimis  apparatus. 

Ergo  fluentem  tu,  male  sedula, 
Ne  sseva  inuras  semper  acu  comam ; 
Neu  sparsa  odorato  nitentes 
Pulvere  dedecores  capillos ; 

Quales  nee  olim  vel  Ptolemseia 
Jactavit  uxor ;  sidereo  in  chore 
Utcunque  devotae  refulgent 
Verticis  exuviae  decori ; 

Nee  diva  mater  ^  cum  similem  tuae 
Mentita  formam,  et  pulchrior  aspici 
Permisit  incomptas  proter\ds 
Fusa  comas  agitare  ventis  '. 

>  Vide  Mn.  I.  322,  &c. 

2    AD  AUTIIOREM  CAKM1NI8    *' AD    ORNATISSIMAM    PUBLLAM.''       BY  DR. 
MYON,  A  PHYSICIAN,  OF  PULIIAM,  IN  NORFOLK. 

IFrom  the  GentlenuaCs  Magazine  for  1744.] 

O  cui  non  potuit,  quia  culta,  placere  paella. 
Qui  sfieras  Musam  posse  placere  tuam  ? 

Tronsiated  by  the  Editer. 

**  If  art  in  beauty  so  offends  thy  sight. 

Thy  nnise,  mcthinks,  must  yield  thee  small  delight." 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY,  CURLING  HER  HAIR. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    ABOVE    ODE,    BY    THE    BEV.  JOHN 
DUNCOMBE,  AND  CORRECTED  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

[fVoBi  Dodalry'i  Annital  RtgUter  for  1771-] 

No  longer  seek  the  iicedless  aid 

Of  studious  art,  dear  lovely  maid  ! 

Vainly  from  side  to  side  forbear 

To  shift  lliy  glass,  and  braid  each  straggling  liair. 

As  the  gay  flowers,  which  nature  yields 
So  various  on  the  vernal  fields, 
Delight  tlie  fancy  more  than  those 
The  garden  gives  to  view  in  equal  rows; 

As  the  pure  stream,  whose  mazy  train 
The  prattling  pebbles  check  in  vain. 
Gives  native  pleasnre,  while  it  leasts 
Its  random  waters  swiftly  through  the  meads; 

As  birds  on  boughs,  in  early  spring, 
Their  woodnotes  wild  near  rivers  sing. 
Grateful  their  warbling  strains  repeat, 
And  soothe  the  ear  irregularly  sweet : 

So  simple  dress,  and  native  grace, 
Will  best  become  thy  lovely  face ; 

I  For  naked  Cupid  still  suspects, 
In  artful  ornaments,  concealed  defect's. 
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Then  cease  witli  crisping  tongs  to  (oai 
And  torture  thus  thy  flowing  hair ; 
O  cease,  with  tasteleiis  toil,  to  shed 
A  dbud  of  scented  dust  around  thy  head. 
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Not  Berenice'fi  locka  could  boast 

A  ^race  like  thine  !  Among  the  liost 

Of  stars  though  now  transformed,  they  guide 

The  doubtful  s^or  through  the  nightly  tide ; 

Nor  Venus,  when  a  form  like  thine 
She  chose,  to  veil  her  charms  divine, 
And  gave  her  tresses  uiiconlined, 
To  wave  and  wanton  in  the  balmy  wiud. 


TO  A  LADY  WHO  WAS  FOND  OF  DRES8( 

ANOTHER  THANSLATIDN  OF  THE  SAME,  BY  THE 
REV.  JOHN  HAMPSON. 
[From  a  Voliane  of  Poems.     SuTukrlmd,  1793,  8k>.] 
Enough,  my  Celia !  lay  these  arts  aside, 

Nor  dress  thee  with  such  nice  superfluous  care ; 
These  only  serve  thy  num'rous  charms  to  hide. 
And  but  disguise  the  face  that 's  truly  fair. 

As  void  of  art  the  rural  verdure  blooms, 
When  Flora  pours  her  beauties  o'er  the  pla 

Nor  envies  the  rich  garden  its  perfumes. 
In  splendid  pomp  magnificently  vain ; 

As  unconstrained  the  silver  fountains  glide, 

And  softly  wind  their  munn'ring  streams  along. 

While  from  the  spray  that  trembles  o'er  the  tide, 
The  tuneful  choir  their  untaught  notes  prolong ; 

Yet  please  the  more ;  since  nature's  magic  hand 
In  diarms  unrivalled  decks  the  sylvan  scene. 

With  her  own  skill  informs  th'  aerial  band. 
And  witli  her  pencil  paints  the  living  green : 
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So  thee,  in  thine  own  genuine  charms  arrayed, 
And  simple  elegance,  unspoiled  by  art, 

What  mortal  but  must  hail  the  brightest  maid, 
Thy  conquest  own,  and  yield  his  willing  heart  :* 

Love  unadorned  abhors  the  pomp  of  dress, 
Iw  borrowed  splendour,  and  its  vain  disguise, 

But  who  tlie  powers  of  nature  can  express. 
Or  paint  the  charm  that  lurks  in  Celia's  eyes? 

Since  then  superior  beauty  needs  no  foil. 
Thy  graceful  tresses,  gentle  Celia,  spare, 

Torture  no  more  those  lovely  locks,  nor  soil 
With  odoriferous  dust  thy  golden  hair. 

Not  such  famed  Ptolemy's  transcendant  queen. 
In  all  her  pride  of  beauty  e'er  could  boast, 

Though  now  with  brightest  constellations  seen. 
And  shining  radiant  'midst  the  heavenly  host ; 

Nor  Cytherea,  when  to  meet  her  son. 
Her  state  divine  the  goddess  left  behind, 

A  form  like  thine  the  queen  of  love  put  on. 
And  her  loose  tresses  wantoned  in  the  wind. 


THE  LINK. 

A  UAIXAD. 

[From  the  *lk  rol.  of  DmUky'i  ColUctton.     The  Link  wot  llui  r 
d/orourifc  tcalk,  on  the  brotn  qf  a  kill,  Htar  OviiigloH.] 

Ye  ladies,  tliat  live  in  the  city  or  town. 

Fair  Winton,  or  Alresford,  so  fine  and  so  gay ; 

And  ye  neat  country  lasses,  in  clean  linen  gown, 
As  neat,  and  as  blithe,  and  as  pretty,  as  they ; 
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Come  away  stnuglit  to  Oviiigtoii ' ;  for  you  can't  tkiitk 
What  a  charming  new  walk  tlierc  is  made  on  tlie  Link. 

Look  how  lovely  the  prospect,  the  meadows  how  greei), 
The  fields  mid  tlie  woods,  in  the  vale  or  the  hill; 

The  trees,  and  tlie  cottage  that  peeps  out  between, 
The  clear  stream  that  runs  bubbling;  in  many  a  rill, 

That  will  show  your  fair  tacc  as  you  stand  on  tlie  brink,  '• 

And  murmurs  most  sweetly  all  under  the  Link.  * 

How  pleasant  the  morning,  how  clear  the  blue  sky. 
How  pure  the  fresh  air,  and  how  healthy  the  place ! 

Vuur  heart  gives  a  pit-a-pat  light  as  a  fly. 

And  the  blood  circles  briskly,  and  glows  in  your  face. 

Wouldyoupaintyourfaircheeks  with  the  rose  and  tlie  pink? 

Throw  your  washes  away,  take  a  walk  on  tlie  Link. 

After  dinner  the  squire,  ere  the  ladies  retreat, 
Marclies  off  with  some  friends  that  will  ply  the  brisk  glass; 

Give  us  liquor  enough,  and  a  gnoil  pleasant  seat, 
And  avaunt  your  line  taste,  and  your  finical  lass ; 

A!  fresco,  my  lads,  we'll  carouse  and  we'll  drink. 

Take  your  bottle  each  man,  and  away  to  the  Link. 

Not  so  gentle  Colin,  whom  love  holds  in  thrall, 

To  Molly  he  steals  all  in  silence  away ; 
And  when  nought  can  be  heard  but  tlie  rude  waterfoll. 

And  the  woodbine  breathes  sweetest  at  close  of  the  day, 
He  takes  her  soft  hand,  and  he  tips  her  the  wink, 
Come,  my  dear,  let  us  take  a  cool  walk  on  the  Link. 

But,  O  ye  fair  maidens,  be  sure  have  a  care, 
Nor  lay  yourselves  open  to  love's  cruel  dart ; 

Of  tlie  hour  and  the  place  and  the  season  beware, 

And  guard  well  each  passage  that  leads  to  your  heart ; 
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ROBERTO  FRIEND. 


Sly  Cupid  will  steal  in  at  some  little  cliiiik, 
[  If  you  walk  in  the  evening  too  late  on  the  Link. 

Ye  poets  so  lofty,  who  love  to  retire 

From  the  noise  of  the  town,  to  the  stream  ami  the  wooi 

Who  in  epics  and  tragics,  with  marvellous  fire, 

Utter  souniis  by  mere  mortals  not  well  understood : 
L>re  mouth  your  loud  strain,  and  here  ply  pen  and  ink. 

Quit  Parnassus  and  Piiidus,  and  come  to  the  Link. 

And  come  you,  who  for  thought  are  at  Httle  expense, 
Wlio  indite  gentle  pastoral,  ballad,  or  song ; 

You  see  with  smooth  numbers,  and  not  too  mueh  sense. 
How  tlie  verses  run  easy  and  glibly  along ; 

And  the  rhyme  at  the  close  how  it  falls  with  a  clink, — 

So  kind  are  the  muses  that  sport  on  the  Link.  - 


REVERENDO  nOCTISSIMOjJLE 

ROBERTO  FRIEND,  S.T.P. 


ElCLESI^    DIVI    PETRI    WESTMOVAST. 

ET    -«DIS  CHRISTI  OXON.  CASONICO. 

[From  Ihe  Gentkman's  Magazine/or  1737-1 

De  te,  Friende,  duse  certant  socialiter  tedes, 

Hkc  Christi  insignia  nomine,  et  ille  Petri; 
Quie  potior  charum  titulis  ornaret  alumnum, 

Jamque  senem  posset  Iseta  fovere  sinu. 
Illustris  fucrat  Ducia  banc  componcre  litem, 
Utraque  quern  voluit  mater,  utriquc  dedit. 
R.  L. 
Oat.  10  Kal.  Julii, 
A.  S.  1737 
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TO  DR.  FRIEND. 

TRANSLATION,    BY   THE   EDITOR. 

Thy  nurture,  Friend,  two  rival  buildings  claim, 

(St  Peter's  this,  that  bears  a  holier  name,) 

With  reverend  title  which  their  ward  should  grace. 

And  soothe  his  labours  in  the  lap  of  peace. 

A  noble  Duke  *  prevents  their  rising  ire. 

And  gives  to  each  the  boon  they  both  desire. 


HANNiE  MORiE. 


VIRGINI   PliE,   ERUDITE,   ELEGANTI ;    INGENIO,  FACUNDIA, 
ET  SAPIENTIA,  PARITER  ILLUSTRI. 

IFrom  Valpy's  Cltusical  JonmoZ.] 

"  Omnes  Sulpiciam  legant  puellse  * ;" 
Omnes  banc  pueri  legant  senesque, 
Omnes  banc  hilares,  et  banc  severi. 
Quae  palmam  geminas  tulit  per  artes, 
"  Et  vinctae  pede  vocis,  et  solutae." 
Cujus  qui  pede  legerit  soluta, 
Nullam  dixerit  esse  tersiorem ; 
^^  Cujus  carmina  qui  bene  sestimarit, 
Nullam  dixerit  esse  sanctiorem.'' 
Huic  adsunt  Charites,  faventque  Musse, 
Dum  sic  pectora  virginum  tenella 
Pulchris  imbuit  artibus,  sequaces 
Exemplo,  monitis,  amore,  nutu, 
Informans  animos :  styloque  signat, 
Mox  Ventura  quod  Addisonianis 
Possint  ssecula  comparare  chartis. 

1781.  R.  London. 

Of  Newcastle.  *  Martial  x.  35. 
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TO  HANNAH  MORE. 

TRAXSLATIOX,   BT  THU   EDITOR. 

^  Read,  maids  of  Rome,  Sulpida's  strain,'* 

Read,  Britons  aD,  and  read  again : 

Read,  yooth  and  age,  gallant,  severe. 

In  either  art  perfection  here ; 

In  stately  prose,  or  measured  lay, 

A  lady  bears  the  palm  away. 

Then  judge,  was  ever  reason  taught 

In  style  with  terser  matter  fraught  ? 

Pronounce,  was  ever  sacred  song 

More  sweetly  poured  from  mortal  tongue  ? 

For  her  the  graceful  Three  combine 

Their  &vour  with  the  tuneful  Nine ; 

While  thus  in  generous  zeal  she  decks 

The  taintless  bosoms  of  her  sex. 

And  sways  their  hearts,  by  smile  or  frown. 

Content  to  emulate  her  own. 

Read  this,  and  own  our  times  restore 

Another  Addison  in  More  ! 


i:ii!ierr  LoiriL  l4riRefipa  Onii. 
Nscfc  xi*  die  JunxL  a.b. 


Lhiii:  ^"^  die  JuiiL  m.^^  mjjcra^Yx-rj,^ 


E;  r«:u>  auacD  zokistt  xKmnike.  eanu  rale 
C&r%  Micih.  ^r  *  hz  vtrmei  feliaus 

C^rm.  7>e£.  ivcai  tusa  diuam  voce  pnennm 
FvA  ac^  iu  amplexus  cam  Muxia.  redL 


TK%\SL\T:0N,    BV    the    KEV.  JOHN  DrNC03«SE- 

l\\in^r  than  daui^hier,  [paralleled  by  few 
In  iTtMuus*  euodnessu  modesty,  adieu ! 
Ailioiu  Maria,  till  that  day  more  bie^t, 
W  htMi,  if  de!$er>'iiig,  I  with  thee  sliall  rest : 
l\mu\  then  thy  sire  will  cry  in  joyful  strsun, 
O  i*t)mo  to  my  paternal  armn  again  ! 


EPITAPH  ON  MARV  LOWIH- 


ANOTUER   TEANSLATION,    BY    THE    EniTl 

farewell,  beloved,  iu  modest  virtne  reared, 
■  Farewell,  by  more  titan  filial  bonds  endeareil  ! 
1  Farewell,  Maria '.  yet  the  day  shall  be, 
E  If  worthy,  I  shall  be  restored  to  thee ; 
I  Thus,  thus  again,  delighted  hail  thee  home, — 
I  Back  to  thy  fiuher's  arms,  belo*-'d  Mam,  tome  ! 


SCH    TRANSLATION. 


[FrDM  Ikr  Grntlenum'i  Maganae/or  1778-] 

Adieu  toi,  dout  I'esprit,  la  piete,  I'homieiir, 

Plus  que  le  nom  de  fille  etment  chers  a  mon  coeur : 
Adieu,  toi  que  j'aimai  de  I'amour  le  plus  tendre, 

Adieu,  chere  Marie  !  un  jour  plus  fortune. 
Si  ee  cceur  en  est  digiie,  a  mca  vceux  doit  te  reiidre, 

Daiis  le  seiii  du  bonheiir  avec  toi  eouroniie : 
Alors  je  te  dirai,  Reviens  fille  trop  chere, 
Reriens,  ma  chere  enfant,  dans  lea  bras  de  tou  pcre. 
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EPITAPH  ON  DR.  BLAND, 

IN  DURHAM  CATHEDRAL. 

H.  S.  £• 

Henricus  Bland,  S.T.P. 

Henrici  Bland,  S.T.P. 

Hujus  eeclesise  nuper  Decani,  filius  natu  maximus; 

Vir  excellend  ingenio  prseditus, 

Et,  quod  eo  patre  natum,  eodem  prseceptore  institutum,  decuit, 

Exigu^  eruditus : 

A  reverendo  admodum  patre 

Edwardo  Chandler,  Episcopo  Dunelmensi, 

Ecclesiarum  de  Washington  et  Weremouth  Episcop. 

Rector  constitutus,  a.d.  m.dccxxxv  ; 

Ad  VI  in  hac  ecclesia  canonicatum 

Ab  eodem  promotus,  a.d.  mdccxxxvii  : 

Qiiibus  muneribus  pro  virili  exequendis 

Quod  reliquum  erat  vitse  impendit. 

Obiit  vii  die  Maii,  a.d.  mdcclxvih. 

JEtatis  suae  lxv. 

Fratri  carissimo,  bene  merenti, 
Sorores  superstites  posuerunt. 


U^±TE.   :a  li   f-l.:.•^^T 


I?  ?"rp^.i^  viiasjsas^. 


L-» 


4  :p  iiii  iwiiw 


iui£j&.  iiifM'Ti  iiifr: 


Ai 


Is 


cfal  HHMfhlt 


tesaJMumir. 
Novembm* 


Obfit  tenio  die 

A.D.  1774.    .Etads  72. 


^  Virtus  laudatur,  et  algteU** 


THE    END. 
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